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PREFACE* 

The Bahraich notice in ilie old Oudli Grazetteer 
was little more tlian a reprint of the Settlement Report 
of 1865— 1872, compiled by Major Edgar G, Clark 
and Mr, H. S, Boys, I.C.S. This somewhat remarkable 
volume had an arrangement of its own and though the 
information eontained in it is of great value, the present 
work must be considered as an entirely original produc- 
tion rather than a revision. I am much indebted to Mr. 
P. Harrison, I.C.S., who completed the second Regular 
Settlement of Bahraich and to Mr. J. C. Faunthorpe, 
who has afforded me much assistance in collect- 
ing recent information. My thanks arc also due to Mr. 
F. F. R. Channer for notes on tlio forests, and to R^ja 
Bhup Indra Bilcram Singh, C.I.E., of Payagpur, who 
has contributed some valuable historical notes. The 
early history of the district is from the pen of Mr. R. 
Burn, I.C.S. 

Allahabad : \ 

S H. R. N. 

December 1903. i 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


The tlistriot of BahraicB forms part of the Fyzabad divi- 
slou of Oudh, and, like Gonda, is one of the trans-Ghagra ntca. 
frontier districts, marching with the Nepal State for a distance 
of about 80 miles. It lies between latitude 28° 24' and 27° 

4' north, and longitude 82° 13' and 81° 3' east. In shape 
it is triangular, the apex being in the extreme north, while 
one side runs almost duo south and the other from north to 
south-east : the base trends in a north-easterly direction from 
the extreme south. From the village of Kates near Bharthapur, 
the most northerly point of the district, to Rehauda, near Jarwal, 
the southernmost village, the distance is about 94 miles j while 
the base, which is more irregular than the other sides of the trian- 
gle, is 63 miles long in a direot line from Behauda to the Nei>al 
frontier. The total area of the district is 2,027 square miles. 
Bahraioh is bounded on the north and north-east by Nepal, 
from Kates to the Gonda boimdary. Tiie frontier is for tho most 
part a purely artificial line, marked by a trench and a row of 
stone pillars with a broad clearing on either side. In the Tul- 
sipur pargana it runs along the foot of the low hills which form 
the outworks of the nimlilayas, but for tho rest of its length the 
boundary is marked by no physical peculiarity, l 3 ’'ing in an 
alluvial forest clad tract. For a short distance it is formed by . 
the river Sarju from Murtiha to Cliitlahua on the borders of 
Nanpara and Dharmanpur, but elsewhere it is merely conven- 
tional and runs straight through the forest, and exactly resembles 
an ordinary forest line. Tho boundary in tho cose of tho Sarju 
is the deepstream. Elsewhere there is a neutral strip, 30 feet 
wide, on either side of the actual boundary lino on which tho 
pillars t^and^ cleared of trees. Tho boundary, as it now 
stands was made by Captain Samuels, after the demarcation 
effected by Colonel MacAndrew, Commissioner of Sftapur. For- 
merly the boundary was very different, for at annexation Oudh 
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extended to the foot of the hills nil along the line. In 1860 the 
British Government, to mark itis sense of the value of the sup- 
port rendered by Nopal during the Mutiny, restored to that state 
the whole of the lowlands between the Sarda and the Gorakh- 
pur district, which had originally belonged to Nepal, but wore 
ceded in 1815 to the British Government by the treaty of 
Siganli.* In 1876 the boundary was altered, so far* as the 
Tulsipur pargana was concerned. A treaty was signed on 
January 7th, 1875, whereby the lower range of hills from 
Bnghaura Tal to the Arrah w'as ceded to Nepal, and the boimdary 
demarcated at the foot of the hills instead of, as formerly, 
along the crest.f 

The western boundary is formed by the river Kauriala, 
which in its lower portion, after its junction with the Dahawar, 
which now conveys into the river the greater portion of the 
waters of the Chauka, is generally known as the Ghagra. From 
Nepal to the Dahawar, the Nauriala forms the boundary between 
Bahraich and Nhcri. South of Kheri lies the Sitapur district, 
which marches with Bahraich as far as the southern extremity 
of the Fakhrpur pargana. The southern boundary is formed 
by the Bhitauli, Bamnagar, and Bado Sarai parganas of Bara 
Banki. The south-eastern boundary, from the village of Behauda 
to the Nepal frontier, is marked by no river or other natural 
feature, but is a conventional line separating this district from 
Gouda, the adjoining parganas of the latter being Gwarich, 
Faharapur, Gonda, Balrampnr, and Tulsipur. At the commence- 
ment of the settlement of 1865 — 1872 several excrescences of 
the district on the south-east were cut off and made over to 
Gonda, so that the border isnow fairly straight. In return for this 
a large portion of the Tulsipur pargana of Gonda, comprising 
32 villages with an area of 64 square miles, was transferred to 
Bahraich, thus forming the Bahraich pargana of Tulsipur, 
which lies between Bhinga and the Nepal frontier. At the 
same time the Bhitauli pargana, which originally belonged to 
Bahraich, was made over to Bara Banki for obvious purposes of 
convenience, as this small tract lying on the south side of the 
Ghagra was very difficult of access from the rest of the district. 

• AitcliiBon’s Treaties, n, p. 173, 1 + J Wtf., p, 192. 
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The physical features of the district are very well marked. PJijsical 
There are three main divisions, consisting of 1;he basin of the 
Bapti on the north-east, that of the Kauriala and Ghagra on the 
west, and a long narrow plateau between the two, running 
through the whole length of the district from Jiorth-west to 
south-east. This table-land is well defined, and stands at a height 
of about 40 feet above the level of the country on either side. It 
has a nearly uniform breadth of about twelve or thirteen miles, 
and forms the watershed between the two great rivers. It com- 
prises the western half of pargana Charda, the eastern portion 
of Nanpara, almost the whole of the Bahrnich pargana, and 
, about the southern half of Ikauna. The Bapti basin includes 
the rest of Charda, the whole of Bhinga and Tulsipur, and the 
northern portion of Ikauna. The Ghagra basin consists of the 
whole of the lowlying forest paigana of Bharmanpur in the 
extreme north, the western tracts of Nanpara, and the parganas 
of Fakhrpur and EGsampup of the Kaisarganj tahsil. 

In addition to these three main tracts, there is the tarai Tami, 
proper, which requires special notice as being completely differ- 
ent from the rest of the district. The greater portion of the 
tarai lies in Tulsipur and the northern fringe of Bhinga, but 
there is also a small group of villages with similar charac- 
teristics situated on the iN^epal border in the extreme north-east 
of pargana Wanpara. The whole of the tarai lies very low and 
during the rains is almost continuously under water. The soil 
is a heavy clay, broken by insignificant patches of loam j it is 
solely adapted for the cultivation of late rice, which is gener- 
ally unprotected by irrigation, although in Tulsipur and the 
Durgapur nlaqa there are a few artificial irrigation works 
connected with the small hill streams that eventually flow into 
the Bapti. These streams are almost dry in the cold weather, 
but they bear a very .different appearance during the rains. 

They all unite with the Kain, which joins the Bapti at 
Laohhmanpur Gurporwa in Ikauna. If the rice crop for 
any reason fails in the tarai, it invariably occasions distress, 
for the area of other soils is so small as to be incapable of 
producing a. spring crop sufficient for the requirements of the 
cultivators. 
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The ccn- The central taLlo-land is of an almost uniform character, 
tcan?^*' being a level plain, dotted hero and there with patches of scnib 
jungle, and broken only by slight undulations and unimportant 
drainage channels, or by local depressions with a clay soil 
which arc generally made to bear a crop of late rice. The 
prevailing soil of the whole tract is a light but fertile loam, 
on which excellent crops of wheat and other staples arc raised. 
A largo proportion of the cultivated area of this table-land 
is of comparatively recent origin. Mr. Boy.s* considered that 
the tract was almost all fore^ up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and that all the cultivation prior to that time 
lay in the river valleys. At all events, whatever clearances 
there were, disappeared under the tyranny of the Oudh olBcials, 
and the land had rest for a long time, the reclamation only 
dating from the advent of British rule. This will bo fully 
illustrated hereafter in dealing with the development of cul- 
tivation j but this fact is no doubt connected with the general 
fertility of the soil. 

baSn Eapti valley lies on the northern side of the plateau, 

and is one of the most fertile portions of the district. It ex- 
tends northwards from the Bhakla or Singhia, which flows 
underneath the high bank, to the pure tarai lands of Tulsipur 
and Bhinga. There are one or two large lakes and swamps in 
this tract, and a few watercourses, which are generally bid 
beds of the river j but this feature is not so marked hero as in 
the west-of the district. The soil is generally loam of a dis- 
tinctly alluvial character, and very rich except in places where 
the crust of deposit is thinly spread over the subsoil of sand. 
The deposit brought down by the Bapti in times of flood has a 
fertilizing effect, so that the damage done by the river is 
generally little, if any, unless the flood bo accompanied by a 
'' sudden change in the course of the river. 

The Qha- The great basin of the Elauriala and Ghaura stretches 

vnllpv ^ 

’ away from the western edge of the high bank to the river itself, 
and has a breadth varying from ten miles in the north to 35 
miles in the south of the district. Gommon tradition asserts,— 


* Settlement report of 18C5 — 1672, p. 30, 
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and, indeed, the whole aspect of the country supports the theory,— 
that at one time the river flowed immediately under the high 
bank, and that it gradually receded westward until it reached 
its present course. The whole plain is scored in every direc- 
tion by numerous channels, Avhose presence testifies to the fact 
that the tract has been subjected at different times to fluvial 
action. These channels, tortuous as they are, have a general 
direction parallel to that of the river. Some of them are mere 
drainage lines and are dry throughout the greater part of 
the year. Sometimes they serve a useful purpose, but more 
frequently they are obnoxious as a cause of flooding. The 
more important of them will be described with the rivers 
of the district, from which a better idea will be obtained of 
the nature of this tract. The Ghagra valley contains a number 
' of large lakes and lagoons, which must have been formed by 
the silting up of the old river beds. The soil generally 
resembles that of the Eapti basin, but is more varying in char- 
acter. There is in most places the same alluvial crust overlying 
the substratum of sand, which in the case of the land adjoining 
the Sarju is constantly enriched by a fertile deposit. The 
Ghagra, however, is less beneficial in its action. Its floods are 
generally attended by devastation, as it leaves behind it large 
deposits of barren sand. Where, too, the deposit is of a better 
description and capable of cultivation, it is generally too thin 
to be of permanent value, as it forms but an insignificant layer 
over the sandy subsoil. What sandy soil or bhur, however, 
that is to be found in the district forms a very small proportion 
of the cultivated area, and the great bulk of it is to be found 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghagra. 

The Kauriala river issues from the mountains of Nepal at The Kau- 
Shisha Pani, about 24 miles north of Bharthapur. Plowing 
deep, clear, and silent through the gorge which affords it an out- 
let from the hills, it finds itself within sight of the plains 
through which it has to run its course. It then sweeps violently 
down, rapid after rapid, over a bed strewn with immense boul- 
ders, which it has during tho course of ages carried down with 
it from the Himalayas. After a course of some 18 miles 
through tho Bhabar and Tarai of Nepal, passing through fine sal 
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forests and over a rough stony bed, it enters British territory at 
the extreme north-western corner of the district- It is here 
joined by the Mohan, and flows south for four miles to its junc- 
tion with the Girwa, below Bharthapnr. Frpm this point its 
bed is sandy. It receives the Kheri Sarju on its right bank, a 
short distance above Shitabaghat, but from this point it receives 
no afdaents of any importance till it is joined by the Dahawar 
just above Kataighat. This river now carries with it the waters 
of the Sarda or Chauka, owing to a recent change in the course 
of that stream. At the same point it is joined by the Sarju.' 
Below Kataighat the river is known as the Ghagra, or Gogra as 
it is frequently spelt. After flowing post the Fakhrpur and 
Hisampur parganas it leaves the district in the extreme south. 
Further details are given in the article on the Ghagra at the end 
of this volume. 

One of the chief affluents of the Kauriala is the Girwa, 
which, as mentioned above, joins the former below Bharthapur. 
This river also rises iu Nepal, but unites with the Elauriala at the 
outermost range of hills, debouching at Shisha Pani. Thence it 
again strikes out a course of its own, turning eastwards through 
the low country at the foot of the hills. It carries a volume of 
water equal to that of the Kauriala, and even in the cold weather 
is a rapid-flowing, violent river. It enters the district at the 
extreme north-east point of Bharmanpur, near the village of’ 
Bazpur, and after flo'wing in a sinuous course towards .the 
south-west past Damdama and Katamianghat, reaches Bhartha- 
pur. It thus cuts off the northernmost portion of the district 
from the rest — a jungle- clad tract, which comprises the north and 
south Bharthapur forests, and consists almost entirely of govern- 
ment reserve; the only villages are Bharthapur, Bazpur, Dam- 
dama and. Kates, and of these Bharthapur alone deserves the 
name of village, the others being mere clearings or cattle stations 
in the forest and are the property of Government. 

The Sarju is somewhat confusing, as it gives, its name to 
what are practically two streams. It enters the district under 
the, name of Sarju or Babayi in the west of Dbarmanpur, near 
the village of Salarpur, a short distance above Murtiha. It 
forms the Nopal boundary for a few miles, and then separates 
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tho Dhamanpur and Nanpara parganas, flowing between Moti- 
pur and Gupia. Its course is excoodingly tortuous j tbo general 
direction is at first south-south-east, but from Motipur it turns 
due cast, and then sbuth again. It thus follows the edge of tbe 
'Central plateau as far as tho tomb of Shah Sajan near hfanpilra. 
From this point it turns in a south-westorly direction and joins 
the Kauriala above Kataighat. There is a tradition that tho 
last part of its course is artidcial, tho story going that about 
310 years ago a European merchant trading in timber 
turned tho stream into an old channel connected with tho 
Kauriala in order to secure more expeditious river tron'sit for 
his logs. At all events, tho stream known as the old Sarjn 
keeps on close to tho bank of the plateau for a considorablo 
distance} it then takes a conrse through tho Ghagra lowlands 
for the whole length of the district, and pursues a winding 
icourse through the Kaiearganj tahsil, passing within a mile of 
Bahraich. It ultimately falls into tho Ghagra at Paska in 
tho Gonda district. Its channel can bo distinctly traced as far 
north as Patraia, close to tbo point where the “active” Sarju 
turns westward from tho high bank. Tbo current of tho new 
Sarju is vorj strong, and in times of flood it constantly changes 
its course in tho soft alluvial soil which it oncomiters. Its 
deposit is, however, extremely fertile, and, unless the change of 
bed is very sudden, tho deserted channel is usually filled ttp with 
excellent alluvial silt to tho level of tho old bank. Tho old 
Sarju, on the other hand, is very sluggish, and as it receives a 
largo amount of surface drainage on its way, it is consequently 
liable to overflow its banks in years of heavy rainfall. 

The Terhi may also, so far as this district is concerned, bo Tcrhi 
considered as belonging to tho plain of tho Ghagra. It rises 
in the Ohitaur Tal, about three miles from tho town of Bahraich, 
and flows in a southerly diroctiod close under the edge of tho 
plateau. For a short portion of its course it forms the boundary 
between the Hisampur and Gonda parganas, and then turn^ 
eastward into the Gonda district. It is an unnavigablo, slug- 
gish, weedy stream, and resembles rather a drain than a 
river. A shallow channel of a few hundred yards in length 
connects the Terhi with tho great Baghel Tal. 
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Eapti Tho Eapti, •svhose valley, as mentioned above, lies on the 

mer. northern side of the central table-land, enters the district from 

IN'epal near Gularihn in pargana Charda. It has a course of about 
81 miles through Bahraich, although the distance between 
the point of entry to its exit is only half that amount 
in a direct line. It is a very sinuous stream, its channel being 
a succession of loops and sharp bends. After entering the 
d.istrict it again turns back to the Nepal border, cutting off 
the village of Bbagra. Thence it flows south from Kakardari, 
forming for a few miles the boundary between the parganas of 
Bhinga and Charda. Below NawadaBhojpur itentersthe former 
pargana and runs in a succession of curves past the town of Bhinga, 
itsgeneral direction beingsouth-south-east. Near Bhinga it turns 
to the east as far as the pargana boundary, where it again bends 
southwards through Ikauna. Prom Narain J ot, on the road from * 
Ikauna to Lachhmanpur BazSr, it separates Bahraich from Gonda, 
leaving the district at Bengra Jot, five miles east of Ikauna. 

Eftln and The chief affluents of the Bapti are the Pain and the 
rfrersf Bhakla. The former comes from the Tulsipur tarai and is fed 
by the Hathikund and numerous other streams; it joins the 
Bapti below Bhinga at Lachhmanpur GKirpurwa. The Bhakla is 
a stream which originates in the Nepal tarai and flows for a con- 
siderable distance through the district, along the eastern edge of 
the central plateau, at an average distance of four miles west from 
the Bapti. It first skirts the eastern boundary of the Charda 
forest, and then flows throughout the whole length of pargana 
Charda, which it leaves in the extreme- south near Mahdewa. 

' Then, after forming the western boundary of Bhinga for a short 
distance, it turns east into the pargana and again south, becoming 
the boundary between Bhinga and Ikauna, and entering the 
latter a short distance south of Naubasta. It flows to the north- 
east of the town of Ikauna and joins the Bapti at Bengra Jot 
on the Gonda border. Por the lower portion of its course it is 
generally known as the Singhia. In the dry weather the stream 
is fordable at all points, but with a sudden fall of rain it has 
been known to rise 20 feet in os many hours. On such occa- 
sions its violence is so great that several attempts to bridge the 
stream have failed. 
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The lakes and ihils of the district are numerous and 

^ , SW&tQpS* 

iihportant as forming the chief source of irrigation. Some of 
them are of great size, notably the well known Baghol Tal neat 
Payagpur, a fine sheet of water some four and a half miles in 
extent. This lake, like several others in the Ghagra volley, 
owes its origin to the action of the river and its tributaries, for 
they must have been scored out at a distant date by a very large 
volume of water. The chief remaining stretches of water of this 
description arc the Chitaur Tal near Bahraich, tho source of the 
Terhi river, the Gauenur and Anarkali lalces, which each moasuro 
about 450 acres ; and the Nigria jhil of 380 acres. To these 
may be added the Maila Tal of 131 acres near Eehwa, Mae 
Tal of 86 acres in tho valley of the Rapti, the Khajwa jhil in 
the north-west of pargana Bhinga, and tho Sita-dohar Tal of 
368 acres, four miles west of Ikauna. Tho last mentioned owes 
its origin in part to the Buddhist mounds and monuments on its 
banks, tho materials of which have all been excavated from the 
lake. There arc numerous other lakes and jhils in the Kaisar- 
ganj tahsil and in the parganas of Bahraich and Ikauna. 

The forests of the Bahraich district are of considerable HcserTcd 
importance. They are situate d for the most part along the N cpal 
frontier, and are generally continuations of tho tracts of jungle 
included within that territoiy. The forests form part of the 
Oudhcirclo, and are under the control of a Deputy Conservator. 

There are three ranges, known as the Motipur, Bhinga and 
jCharda or Chakia ranges, with a total area of 334 square 
miles. 

Tho Motipur range is the largest, having an area of 183 square Motipnr 
miles. It comprises the north and south Bharthapur forests, 
the Bardia, Amba-Torhi, Chahalwa, Dharmanpur, ITishangara, 

Doha, and Motipur forests. Tho north Bharthapur forest is Bliarthn- 
bounded on the north by the Nepal frontier from the midstream 
of the Kauri ala to tho midstream of the Girwa. This line is 
broken by tho two frontier settlements of Kates and Bazpur. 

It extends from the village of Bharthapur on the south along 
the Girwa river to tho Nopal frontier on tho east and along the 
Kauriala jjo Nepal on tho west. Tho south Bharthapur forest runs 
from tho village of that name along tho Kauriala to its junction 

Snn 
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•withthoGirwa in the south. The,Girwa forms its boundary on 
the east as far as the south-east of Bharthapur village- The hulk 
of the forest vas reserved under notification lio. 196 of 1879. 
Portions of the villages of Bazpur and Damdama were added 
in 1887,* and Kates in 1891.f The total area of this forest is 
22,369 acres or 35 square miles. 

The Bardia forest is bounded on the north and north-west 
by the Girwa river and on the north-cast by a line running 
from the Girwa along the Nepal frontier as far os pillar No. 81. 
The south-eastern boundary extends from the Nepal border to the 
north-easterly tri junction of the villages of Bardia, Paqirpuri, 
and the Eori nala. The south-western boundary runs from 
this point, past the villages of Faqirpuri, Bardia, and Amba to 
the Girwa. This forest has an area of 3,475 acres and was 
reserved in 1879 J ; but subsequent additions, including a part 
of Faqirpuri, were made in 1893.§ 

The Amba Terhi forest is a fair-sized tract lying between the 
villages of Amba and Bishanpnr on the east, and Terhi, Bichia, 
and Bhawanipur on the west. To the south the boundary is 
that of the Nishangara forest, a line running along the high , 
bank from the south-east of Bishanpur to the south-east of Terhi. 
The area is 4,624 acres, of which 1,902 acres wete originally 
reserved in 18/9 together with the other forests. Bhawanipur 
and parts of Bichia and Terhi were added in 1891,f and parts 
of Amba and Bishanpur two years later. § 

The Chahalwa forest is a large stretch of country bounded 
on the north and west hy the Girwa river, which thus separates 
it from the north and south Bharthapur. To the east lie 
Amha-Terhi and Nishangara. On the east the boundary is 
the high hank from the north, of Nishangara to the south-west 
comer of Terhi, past the villages of Bichia and Bhawanipur. 
It is bounded on the south by OiahalTva, Barkharia, Chaparia, 
Matehi, Kampurwa, Harharpur, and Nishangara. The total 
reserved area is 17,081 acres, of which the greater part was taken, 


OF 
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■over in 1879. Part of Lohra was resorvod in ISS?*** and 
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Dhakia and Jamunia added in 1891.f 

Tho Dliarmanpur forest is a compact block, lying to the Dhaman. 
.south of tho Chahalwa and to tho west of tho Nishangara forests, forest. 
Its northern boundary is tho lino from Sujauli tlirough Ram~ 
purwa and Harharpur to Nishangara. Tho eastern boundary 
runs from iN'ishangara along tho borders of tho lands of Dhar- 
jnanpur and Harkhapur down to Somri Ghatahi. On tho south 
and south-west it is bounded by tho course of tho Kauriala as it 
ran in 1867, and on tho west by tho jungle villages of Kathau- 
tia and Baguliha, which Ho between tho forest and tho present 
Knuriala. Tho total area is 10,039 acres. It was reserved in 
1879 with tho rest of tho range, tho later additions being Khar- 
khanwa in the centre of tho forest and a portion ofBaguHha 
attached in 1891. f 

The Ifishangara forest is the largest of the range, having a Nishnn- 
total area of 26,907 acres, and has remained unaltered since forest, 
1879. It lies to tho oast and north-cast of Dharmanpur, along 
the Nepal frontier from pillar No. 81 to the village of Salarpur 
on the Sarju, and thence to Murtiha. Its southern boundary is 
the sectional road from Murtiha to tho junction of the villages 
of Somri Malmala and Dharmanpur. Prom pillar No. 81, where 
it touches the Bardia forest, the boundary runs south-west along ' 

•the high bank of tho Girwn’ past Paqirpuri and Bishiinpur 
to' Terhi, marching for a portion of the distance with the 
Amha-Torhi forest. Prom the south-west corner of Terlu 
it runs along tho high bank to Nishangara and Dharman- 
pur. 

Tho Motipur forest forms a southern continuation of^'^otiptir 
Nishangara. It is 17,668 acres in area and w.as reserved in 1870. 
Itswestern boundary runs down the high bank, past the -villages 
of Semri Malmala, Majhoon, Bamhania Phata, G.angapar, 

Birgbat, Urra, and Nainihan to tho south-east of Pitraha. 

Thcnco it goes north-east to Ainchna, and north, in an irregular 
line, to Motipur, Hasulia, Mahadewo, Gaura Dhanauli, Kakraha, 
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Nidhipnrwa, Chitlabua, and Ghumnabliaro to Mnrtiha on tho 
Nepal frontier. 

The Doha forest lies in tho south-west of pargana Dharman- 
pur. Its wostom boundary is tho course token by the Kauriala 
in 1867. It extends from Baijha, a small village to tho south 
of Semri Ghatahi, on the north to Majhra and Naubana on the 
south. Its eastern boundary marches with the villages of Urra, 
hladhuapnr, and Puraina. It is a poor bit of forest, consisting 
ohiefly of khair trees, grass, and jhau or tamarisk. It was 
reserved in 1879, and a small addition was mode in 1891. 
The area of this forest is 7,261 acres. 

The Charda or Chakia rango lies within the parganas of 
Nanpara and Charda, and consists of a few detached blocks, known 
as the Charda, Chakia, Babayi, and Kharaincha forests. Tho 
largest of these is the Chakia forest, which lies in the extreme 
north of Nanpara. On the north-east it extends along tho 
Nopal border, beginning from a point between pi liars 51 and52, 
near the village of Bhagwanpur, to pillar 36, on tho borders of 
tho village of Shcopur Mahranian. On tho west the boundary 
runs from Bhagwanpur past Paunda, Bakhari, and Sarra Kalan 
ito Pararia. Thence it goes south-east to Sungwa Elhanaincha, 
Bisramgaon, and Bharaha. Tho southern boundary is formed by 
the villages of Antahua, Masjidia, Bijapur, and hladhopur 
Nidhanna, which adjoins Sheopur. The forest has a total area of 
14,663 acres. It was first reserved in 1879, under tho same 
notification as Motipur, but subsequent additions were mado in 
1896, when Graribagoon was included.* 

The Kharaincha forest is a small detached block lying 
:cloEe to tho southern borders of Chakia, and consisting of 506 
acres, which were reserved in 1879. It is bounded on the north- 
east and-east by the lands of Bisramgaon, on the north-west by 
Kharaincha, and on the south-west by Joganian. 

The Babayi forest is a tract of '8,695 acres, which was 
reserved at the same time as Chakia and Kharaincha. It lies 
close to Motipur, and adjoins the forest of that name on the 
■south-east. It consists of a long and narrow strip running 
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from norfcli to soiitli in the Nanpara pargana. The forest vras 
I'oservod with the otliers in 1879. It is bounded on the'north 
by the villages of Ainchua, Parwani Gaurhi, and Kundvra. 

Tts western boundary runs from Ainchua along the high bank 
to the end of the Motipur forest, as far as Patraha, and 
' thence along the western borders of Balsinghpur and Ifausar 
Gumathia. From that point it bends westward along the south 
of the last named village to Giilariha, Jagtapur, and Daulatpur. 

The southern boundary is formed by the \rillagos of Bela 
Giilariha, Baruha, Bhawaniapur, and Banghusri. The eastern 
boundary mms fairly straight from south to north, past Chan- 
danpur, Pakaria, Diwah, Hansupur Eajapur, Gulra, and 
Gaighat. 

The Gharda forest lies far away from the others to the west Charda '< 
of Charda. It consists of a compact block of 8,639 acres 
extent, and is bounded on the north by the Nepal frontier from 
Gulaldih on the west, between pillars 28 and 27, to Gulariha on 
the east, between pillars 24 and 23. On the cast the boundary 
skirts the villages of Gulariha, Phultikra, hlajhgawan, Badedih, 
Kewaldih, Nawagaoii, Bhatpurwa, and Sonpur, The southern 
boundary is formed by the villages of Baraigaon, Sheoimr, and 
Ajudhiajot. Thence it runs north along Molaumdih and again 
west by Bhagatpurwa. ,On the west the forest is bounded by 
Puraina, Futi Nanakshah, Jokhangaon,Khairanian,NotaigaoD, 
and Gulaldih. The forest was reserved originally in 1879, but 
subsequent additions were made in 1897.'''' 

The Bhinga range consists of four forests, known asBhinga, Bhinga 
'Kakardari, Sonpathri, and Gabbapur. It has a total area of 
109 square miles, and, with the exception of Bhinga, lies in 
the tarai country along the Nepal border. The northernmost 
.is Kakardari, which occupies the extreme north of pargana Kntarda- 
'Bhinga. It has a total area of 10,661 acres, and was reserved 
with Motipur and. Charda in 1879. Its boundary runs from 
Kakardari on the north along the Nepal frontier in a south- 
easterly direction, but the forest only touches the .frontier 

*^°‘'- xiv~S^9A.7a ^^ Docom. 

ber 22ad. 1897. ' 
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from pillar No. 12 to pillar No. 11, as there are several* 
small intervening villages — ^Tarsama, Khardaria, Asnehria, 
Shankarnagar, and Bhartha-Eoshangarh. From the last village 
it tarns southwards from the frontier, and runs past Shahpur- 
Purwa-Sheodin and Hempnr to Kampur. The south-eastern 
boundary is the section road from Eanipur to Chahlua, which 
separates Nakardari from the Bhingn forest. The western 
boundary runs from Chahlua to Nakardari, past the villages 
of Patjia, Lalpur-Mahri, Bhartha-Belharia, Maohhrihwa, 
Eampur-Kakra, Jankinagar, Eampur-Jabdi, Bahadurpur, 
Muhammadpur, Dharia, Lachhmanpur, Bhagwanpur, and 
Payali. 

lihinga The Bhinga forest joins Nakardari on the south-east, and 

forest, occupies the centre of the pargana. Its boundary runs from 
Chahlua on the north-west in an irregular line past Urga, 
Tandwa, Pura Nheri, Bankatua, Bhinga, and Banghusra. Thence 
it turns east, along the northern borders of Chakwa, Kchli- 
Bishanpur, and Shivajot on the right bank of the Nain, and 
on beyond the river to Napripur. The eastern boundary lies 
a short distance beyond the Nain, and skirts the villages of 
Gandhi, Nusambha, Nhariawanpurwa, Chaiptirwa, Nuwan Nar, 
and Birirar where the Ghola nadi joins the Nain. The north- 
eastern boundary is formed by Sujauli, Gulra, Gancshpnr, Ban- 
ghusri, Sonpur, Kurpurwa, Eamnagar, Tendwa,and Husainpur 
which adjoins Eanipur. The forest, as originally constituted 
in 1879, was at first known by the name of Ponsonbyganj. It 
hod then an area of 27,025 acres, or 42 square miles, but has 
been subsequently increased by 1,146 acres taken from all the 
bordering villages in 1901.* 

Gabbapnr . The Gabbapur and Sonpathri forests lie in the Tulsipur 
pargana, to the north of the road from Tulsipur to,Nopalganj. 
They practically divide the pargana between them, Gabbapur 
lying to the north and Sonpathri to the oast. They are separ- 
ated by the road cut from the foot of the hills from pillar No. 72 
near Bhainsahi-ganrhi to Sohdwa. They were both reserved 


* 28 , 1001 . 
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'jfith the rest' of the range in 1879.* Gabbapur has an area 
of 17,920 acres. It is bounded on the north-west by ITepal, the 
frontier running from Madargarh near Bha^aura Tal to the 
foot of the hills. The Nepal frontier also forms the northern 
and north-eastern boundary as far as the Sohelwa road. The 
line is cut and marked with pillars by Captain Samuels, according 
to the demarcation of Colonel Moo Andrew and Colonel Siddh- 
man Singh. The southern boundary runs from Madargarh and 
Bliagaura to Sohelwa, past the villages of Bankati, Bachkhawa, 

Bilaspur, Gabbapur Khurd, Motipur, Lohti, Bamhni, Gabbapur 
Kalan, and Ahladnagar. 

The Sonpathri forest, which has an area of 12,800 acres, is Sonpnthrl 
a continuation of this tract, extending to the Hathikund nala, 
which sopai'ates the Bahraich and Gonda districts. Its northern 
boundary is the Nepal frontier, as represented by Captain Sam- 
uels’ line. ' The southern boimdary is formed by the villages of 
Sohelwa, Bhagwanpur, Takhar, Ghugwa Kalan, Mendkia, and 
Patkauli. 

Those forests were originally administered under the waste History, 
land rules, but wore declared to be state forests in 1861. 

Prior to tho year 1868 tlio forests seem to have boeu loft pretty 
much to-themselvo3. Tho conservancy was entmstod mainly to 
native agency j but such supervision resulted in little but a 
lax discharge of duties and confused accounts. In 1868 a 
regular stajBP was appointed. Tho conservancy was as strict as 
j)ossible in view of the existence of the rights of grazing and the 
"three-mile rule,” by which all residents within that distance 
wore allowed to cut tho unreserved woods for private use. 

On tho 28th of February 1879, tho forests were rosorved 
and declared to be free of rights. Tho primary object being 
the preservation and improvement of tho forests, both on 
account of their influence on tho rainfall and drainage and 
also for their economic value, wo have first to consider two 
intimately connected subjects of groat importance— the protection 
of tho forests from fire, and tho regulation of claims on 
tho part of the neighbouring villagers to forest produce and 
grazing. 


* Notification No. 196 of February 28, 1879. 
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Tr'Vt- pjro wn« iiilrfulurcd over tlio wht'lo divi-=ifnij 

Trith the r .tcfjt'.if.n of the grnadng orc3=. lictwccn ISTG and 1??0. 
Thv chii'f miM'iirc^ n(ln]itcd nra the nnminl bttrtiing of interior 
ond fxt-'rior grojf.- Ip.nd-s, t!io cleaning of interior firolino'^, nttd 
the rtnjdoyiiicnt of n ppccial Ftafl* of wntcher-^ tinring the hot 
wfathi r. The rtsult* have iKxn markedly Fnccc-afiil : in many 
yonr: there lift' Iwcn a complete nlwoucc of fire-, and very few 
forioji- c niHagmtions have at any time occurred. 

GwIt-s. The forc't- niny l>e tliWdod into two cln^'O-s, tho one conipri'=- 
iti" iho-'o nrca- in which vnlnablo treo forest predominate'' and 
where strict preservation from fire and cattle is advi«-'ahle from 
an t'^ionomic point of view, and tho other of areas which conri't 
mainly of cras-i jungle and nro only of value a? |>a<lurc land-?. 
Under tho former licad we have tho Jlhinga and Clukia-Chard.-i 
Hinges, and more than half of Motipur; and under the latter, the 
remainder of jMotipur, nmonnling to 57,03 1 acres. The grazing 
nrena arc open gra"* lands with scattered trce« and patches of 
the fore-t of inferior species. To thi-* calico t ho succcs'-al La ined 
in protc'clinn may Iw largely nttrihutod, ns nUi to the fact that, 
the surrounding population i.s Jatv-ahiding and not unduly 
aggriovi'd hy tho forest rules. Kver sinco tho reservation of tho 
forces, the que.'tion of the concession^ fo ho granted to the 
ad j lining villages hfts hecn n subject of coii'-tnnt discus-if.n, 
is only natural in the pa*-enco of two conflicting intore-t-’. Tho 
muticr was taken up in 1875 hy Captain "SVor-il, the Censcr- 
vatT of I'oro'ts, and Captain Pitcher of the Oudh Commi'-ion. 
The latter vuhmittcd a report, which wn*? not, however, .signed 
hy Captain "Wivid, hut whiclnvac taken as the haris of tho onlcris 
i"ue,l in Ko. *1 {1 of tho 7tli of May, 3870, hy which 

viUager.s rO'iding within three miles of the fore-t were given 
p do' of tho unre-ervc<l sperie* free for huilding purpose-', as 
well as thftt/’hing gnsss and r'al timlicr for ploughs ninl wells, 
in addition to graziug at half rales. In 183 1 those liln'ral eoncf ^ 
i-iiui' hr.d hvf- ms'i Mich a Imnlcn on the fore-t- that the Coios'-r- 
vftt r nddrr-',ri Ct.vimtm-nt on the .tuhject, .'uhmitfing an 
rvlirt-ljve report in which hes-tand whit had hupjKtud in each 
v}ll:i.re. Ti;.' re-iilt wa' tliat many villages, whieli had never 
inaleii-j of ihjir privilcgtis, were itruck oil' tho li-t, and a 
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swooping innovation was introdiicod exacting payment for timber 
and thatching-gras'« at one-third of the ordinary rates. In 1897 
the Lioutenant-Govomor ordered a fresh enquiry consequent on a 
report of tho Deputy Commissioner setting forth certain hard- 
ships resulting from these rules, and visited the forests in person 
in the following year. The orders then passed, together with a 
review of the past history of the subject, were embodied in a 
resolution of Government.’'' 

Tho concessions then made were somewhat more liberal than 
those of 1894, while a new and very important feature was 
introduced by the ruling that the Forest Department is to 
make no enquiry as to tho disposal of the produce when once it 
has been handed over, the sale of produce obtained under the 
concessions having hitherto been illegal. 

The above remarks do not apply to the Sohelwa forest, the Sohelwo. 
case of which is exceptional, as it borders on the estates of tho 
Maharaja of Balrampur, who was formerly given a large area 
of forest in satisfaction of the claims of his tenantry to forest 
produce. The question of concessions to the villagers of this 
estate was dealt with separately, and special orders wore issued in 
1899.^ The final step was the embodying of all the orders 
passed in one set of rules notified in the Provincial Gazette 
under section 79 of the Indian Forest Act.J 

When the forests wore regularly reserved, the first consid- Demarca. 
eration was the demarcation of boundaries. Except in tho case 
of tho grazing areas, the boundary taken was generally the edge 
of the foresi, and it was shoAvn by mounds and posts, with a 
connecting ditch in places. The wooden posts have now been 
replaced by monoliths, and the complicated boundary linos have 
been straightened by a series of exchanges with the neighbour- 
ing landowners, tho last of which was completed in 1903. Next 
in importance comes the question of excluding cattle, since no 
areas in which grazing is allowed can be expected to yield a 

97 
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regular outturn of timber ■vrithout deterioration. The sfil- 
bearing areas were, for the most part, closed to grazing 
from the first, except in Chakia, where they remained open till 
1885, and where the right is still exercised over considerable 
tracts. Otherwise there have been few alterations. AH closed 
forests arc demarcated by lines 15 feet broad with a spedal 
pattern of monolith every 10 chains. 

faaHon^' Each range is in charge of a ranger, with a staff of foresters, 
forest-guards and muharrirs, and the whole, which constitutes 
the Bahraich forest division, is administered by a gazetted 
Forest Officer, with headquarters at Bahraich, under the direc- 
tion of the Conservator of Forests, Oudh Circle. All questions 
affecting the district administration arc dealt with through 
the Deputy Commissioner. There are three small villages in 
the Motipur range under the management of the Forest Officer 
and six larger villages of the same range, with an area of 3,273 
acres, are under the management of the Deputy Commissioner. 
The latter area is treated as a reserved forest, and the District 
Officer has the powers of a Conservator mthin the village boun- 
daries. 

Timber. In the tree-forest areas, sSl (Shorea robmta ) is the predomi- 

nating species. It is never found alone, but is everywhere 
accompanied by many other trees. The most noticeable of these 
are tun ( Cedn’da toona ), mahua ( Bareia latifolia ), haldu (Adina 
cordifoUa), asna (Terminalia iomentosa), dhao (Anogeissus 
laiifdia), bargad (Fictis iengalensis), tendu (Diospgros mdan- 
oxylon), bel (^gle marmdos), asidh ( Lagerstrosmia parvijlora), 
kajrauta (Milimisa vdutvna), jigna (Odina wodier), painar 
(Buchinania Icdifolia), kumbhi (Oareya arborea) and agai (Bel- 
linia pentagyna ). Besides these there are many shrubs, such as 
dudhi, aonla, rohni, kasraunt, karaunda, and chitahna, all of 
which are of some value. On clay soils asna generally takes 
the place of sill. Throughout the e 21 forests blanks arc com- 
mon, usually on lowlying ground, while here and there are 
areas of considerable extent which ore altogether unfavourable 
to the growth of ’sdl. Climbers are numerous, especially the 
morain or elephant creeper (Bauhinia valdii), the mandh (Mil- 
, letTia auricvlata), both of which do much damage to young sill 
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growth, and the m\a(Ocesalpma aepiceria). All these spcoioa also 
occur in forests from which sdl is absent, ‘Jind there are a few 
trees peculiar to certain localities. Thus wo find large Quantities 
ofshisham (Dalbergia hUfolia), kliair ('Acacwtcafcc/mj, and 
semal (Bomlma wMaha/ricum.) on lowlying alluvial lands, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Girwa and Kaiu’iala. 

The jaman (Eugenia jambolana) grows along the banks of 
streams and on’ moist ground; while on the poorer soils we 
find dhak (Butea frondosa) and kusum (SoJileickera trijuga). 

The whole management of the forest has been regulated by working, 
working plans since 1893 in the Motipiir and Bhinga ranges, 
and since 1895 in Chakia-Charda. Previously the measures 
adopted were chiefly of a protective nature, fellings being con- 
fined' to the removal of dead or dying trees and to the sale of a 
few mature green trees under the direct supervision of the 
Forest Officer. In Charda alone there were systematic fellings 
from 1888 to 1895. At the same time, the development of the 
forest was being steadily carried on by the l&ying out of a very 
complete system of roads and fire line’, and by the construction 
of wells and quarters for the officer and stafT. The working 
plans prescribe absolute rest for all forests open to grazing, and 
provide for improvement fellings in the closed forests extend- 
ing over a period of 16 years. In this way all mature and 
inferior material is removed wherever the density of the 
growth permits, thus improving the quality of the growing stock 
and paving the way for treatment by selection fellings. These 
prescriptions have been steadily followed, except in Bhinga, 
whore the stock consists almost entirely of old trees which it was 
essential to retain as seed -bearers. In the efil forests natural 
reproduction is solely relied on, with the assistance of supple- 
mentary " cleanings ” or removal of inferior trees and shrubs. 

Planting would be very costly and the chances of success 
remote. In Charda light improvements in the open forests and 
coppice fellings for closed areas are prescribed, 60 trees per 
acre being left as standards to shelter the young grouiih and to 
-provide timber for the future. 

Sdl and shisham alone possess an luifailing market atpi.od„ge^ 
remunerative rates ; large sound logs, even of inferior quality, will 
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always fetch eight annas per cubic foot : whereas the best nsna is 
sold at two annas six pies, and other species at one anna thrfeo pies. 
Of the latter, haldu alone finds a ready sale in the form of logs, 
but the sap-wood of the dhao tree is extensively used for cart 
axles. At the present time the demand by contractors is sufficiently 
great to obviate the necessity for any departmental oiierations. 
Trees are marked for felling in the proscribed areas, and each 
area is divided into plots, the right to exploit the trees in each 
plot being put up to auction. The purchaser then fells the trees 
himself, and pays at fixed rates for all produce removed. This 
is known as the monopoly system, and is a compromise between 
the two former systems, of which the one was the sale of plots 
for a lump sum, and the other payment by vblumo of outturn 
only. , The timber was formerly exported by the rivers, the 
Kauriala, Sarju and Rapti, all of which aro suitable for floating. 
They aro still used largely, but the construction of the Katar- 
nianghdt lino in 1897 has brought about a revolution in this 
direction, the railway being extensively used by Cawnporc 
merchants, who purchase the timber from the contractors at the 
dcp6ts. It is also employed for exporting fuel for brick kilns 
to Gonda, Bahraich and elsewhere. The minor forest produce is 
sold by auction for lump sums. The principal items arc grosses, 
mahua flowers, Iiides, sfil bark, honey and canes. 

The average receipts for the three years ending 1874 were 
Rs. 83,219 with a net profit of Rs. 20,043. These figures showed 
an enormous improvement on 1867, when the old system prevailed 
and the income was only Rs. 7,432. In 1868 the beneficial results 
of the improved administration were at once noticeable, the profits 
rising to Rs. 21,392. At the present time, the ordinary net 
income from the Bahraich forests is about Rs. 46,000. In 1903 

* r 

itwas no less than Rs. 98,882, but this included an extraordinary 
item of over Rs. 40,000 realized by the sale of trees on lands that 
were deforested. The average receipts for 1902 and 1903 were 
Rs. 68,220 from the sale of timber and fiiel, excluding special 
operations, Rs. 7,000 from minor forest produce, Rs. 80,600 from 
grazing dues, and Rs. 6,500 from drift timber and miscellaneous 
objects. The average expenditure was Rs. 22,700 for establish- 
ment and Rs. 30,000 for conservancy. 
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Besides these Government forests, there is scattered about Prlvoto 
the district a large area of forest .and wooded jungle land which 
remains in the hands of private proprietors. The largest and 
most valuable of these forests are the Ilcauna jungles of tho 
feapurthala estate, with an area of about 38 square miles, 
the jungles of tho Nawabganj-Aliabad taluqa in pargana 
Charda, and of tho Nanpara estate in the adjoining pargana of 
Nanpara. The edges of tho central plateau, and especially on 
the western side, are also covered in many places with scrub 
jungle, which affords cover to numerous wild animals. A 
typical instance of such jungle may bo seen on the banks of the 
great Baghel Tal in the estate of the Raja of Payagpur. These 
tracts have, ns a rale, little timber of any value, but they afford 
excellent grazing for cattle and constitute a valuable reserve of 
fuel supply for the surrounding villages. The jangle area has 
decreased very greatly since tho annexation, when all Bahraioh 
lay desolate from the ravages of the Oiidh Nazims. It seems, 
however, that the central table-land was mainly jangle till 
aboat a century ago, as in former times almost all the cultivation 
was confined to tho riverain tracts. 

Groves covered in 1901 somewhat over 34,G00 acres, or 2*3 Groves, 
per cent, of the total area of tho district. At the first regular 
settlement the aroa was 30,119 acres, but this had decreased at tho 
second regular settlement in 1896 to only 27,525 acres. The 
reason for tho decline is not obvious, but it is clear that 
there has been a great improvement in this direction of late 
years. Groves are most common in the pargans of Fakhipur, 
Bahraich, Hisampur and Nanpara, and tho area is smallest 
in Tulsipur, Dhari^anpur, Bhingn and Charda, all of which 
possess large tracts of forest land. The Kaisarganj tahsil has 
actually and proportionately the largest area of grove lands, 
but the Bahraioh parganas are fairly well off in this respect. 

The average for Nanpara is very small, but Dharmanpur poss- 
esses the finest mango groves in the district. These were planted 
in the eighteenth century by tho Banjaras, who then held the 
pargana. Tho commonest grove trees are the mango and mnhna ; 
but in some places groves of shisham have been recently 
planted. The mahua trees are frequently a substantial source 
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of income, especially in the Kapurthala and Nawabganj 
estates. 

The tenures of groves fall into two general classes, com- 
prising, in the first place, those eases in which the grove was^ 
planted by the undcr-i>roprictor, while he was in proprietary 
possession of the village, and. of which he has retained posses- 
sion j and secondly, those cases in which the grove has been 
planted by a cultivator or under-proprietor subsequent to the 
incorporation of the village in the taluqa. In the first case the grove 
constitutes an integral part of the under-proprietary holding) and. 
remains so, whether the grove be maintained ns such, or whether 
the land be subsequently brought under cultivation. In the 
second case, the grove remains the property of the planter so 
long ns the trees stand, carrying -with it the right of grazing and 
cutting grass ; bvit when the trees fall, the land passes into the 
hands of the znmindar, who alone has the right to cultivate it. 
With regard to groves generally, we may quote Mr. Boys:*— 
“No one of the vor}’ few privileges enjoyed by the ordinary 
cultivators has tended more directly to raise their character, or 
rather keep it from sinking lower than it would otherwise have 
done, than the possession of these rights in the mango groves 
planted by their ancestors. The grove is often held by the very 
poorest of the inhabitants of the village, but the ownership of 
the few trees will remind him that once his family were bettor 
oiT, and the remembrance will serve to keep up lus sense of 
independence. It is seldom that we find the grove in possession of 
any one but the descendant of the original planter. It may have 
been mortgaged over and over again, but a sale outright seldom 
occurs. The orders that have been issued 1^ the Government, 
releasing from assessment to land revenue far the larger portion 
of these grove lands, and the more recent regulations, which 
have the effect of discouraging felling, will do much to secure 
the permanence of this very desirable feeling of pride in his 
property on the part of the cultivator.” 

The total area of waste land in the district, ns distinct 
from groves and culturable waste, is returned at 139,180 acres 
or 217 square miles. Of this no less than 80,200 acres or 125 


* Settlement Bepotti p. 105, 
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square miles are under water, the largest areas being 20,000 
acres in Eakhrpur, 13,000 acres in Nanpara, 10,000 acres in 
pargana Bahraich and over 8,000 acres each in Dharmaninir, 
Hisafnpur and Ikaxina. Of the remainder, some 48,800 acres 
are occupied by village and town sites, roads, railways, build- 
ings and the like, so that the actual barren area is only 
slightly over 10,000 acres or nearly 16 square miles. The 
largest proportions are to be found in the pa^anas of Bhinga, 
Dharmanpur, Nanpara and Fakhrpur, and the least in Tulsi- 
pur, Bahraich and Ikauna. Those figures, which are taken 
from the returns of 1309 Fasli, differ greatly from those of the 
old and new settlements, chiefly on account of a different system 
of cultivation. In 1869 the non-assessablo area was given as 
189,000 acres, and in 1896 the figures were only taken for the 
temporarily-settled portion of the district. In the latter case? 
however, the actually barren area is given as 30,522 acres, from 
which it appears that a large proportion of the land then classi- 
fied as barren is now included under oulturable waste. 

The mineral products of the district are of extremely small SlineralB, 
importance. Its geology exposes nothing but the alluvium of 
the Gangetic plain. Kankar alone deserves mention j but 
even this is very rare, and its absence accounts for the very 
small length of metalled roads in the district. It is found and 
quarried in the villages of Chitaur and Shahpur Bara in par- 
gana Bahraich, Maina ITawaria in Nanpara, and Amilia and 
Sitauli in Hisampur. The average depth below the ground is 
16 feet. The rate for digging and stacking by the roadside 
varies per 100 cubic feet from Rs. 4-4 in the case of the Shahpur 
Bara quarry to Es. 3-8 at Chitaur and Rs. 2-8 at Maina 
Nawaria. The cost of carriage is eight annas a mile. Owing 
to the constantly felt scarcity of kankar, it is probable that the 
cost will be shortly raised. A small amount of lime is manu- 
factured from kankar by contractors and sells at Rs. 26 per 100 
cubic feet. Better lime has to bo imported from Cawnpore and 
Mirzapur. 

Bricks are manufactured at the district jail and are used Bniiding 
for all Government buildings and repairs, and are also made 
locally by contractors. They arc in two qualities, the price for 
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the first class being Es. 8, and for the second Es. 6-8 per thou- 
sand. Allahabad tiles have to bo imported from Luckno\7 and ' 
Ca'wnpore, and cost Es. 6 per hundred^ while the small country 
tiles, which are made in the district, cost Es. 3-8 per thousand. 
Iron-work is all imported, either from Calcutta or Eoorkee, 
the average price being Es. 18 per cwt. The best timber is 
sdl, asna and haldi, which is brought from the forests and 
Nepal. The cost of woodwork in e 41 at Bahraich is Es. 3-8 per 
cubic foot, while asna is Es. 2 and haldi Ee. 1. 

Owing to the large areas under forest and jungle the fauna of 
the district are numerous and varied. The list includes tigers, 
leopards, wild pig, chital, wolves, bears, hysenas, sambhar, gond 
or swamp-deer, nilgai, antelope, pdrha or hog-deer, kakar or bark- 
ing-deer, jackals and foxes. The number of tigers has fallen off 
considerably of late years, owing to the great extension of culti- 
vation both in this district and also across the Nepal border. 
They are now chiefly found in the reserved forests of the 
extreme north and the submontane tracts of pargana Tulsipur. 
Leopards are much more numerous, but their numbers have 
also largely decreased. From 1868 to 1873 rewards were paid 
for fifty tigers in this district, but this does not include a large 
number of tigers killed for which no rewards were claimed. In 
1869 no less than thirly-four tigers were accounted for. From 
1895 to 1900 rewards were given for the destruction of 38 tigers 
and tiger cubs, of which 30 were full-grown animals, while a 
few others were killed without any claim being made. The , 
greatest number in any one year was eleven in 1898. 

The statement of rewards given for the destruction of 
dangerous animals gives a fairly proportionate idea of their 
numbers. Ten rupees are paid for a full-grown tiger and five 
for a cub. The amount paid from 1895 to 1900 under this head 
was Es. 325. The number of leopards killed in the same 
period was 86 and the rewards Es. 567-8, the rate being Es. 7 
for a full-grown animal and Es. 2-8 for a cub. The greatest 
number of full-grown leopards killed in any one year was 19 in 
1898. "Wolves are not very numerous. The rewards for the 
five years, at the rate of Es. 6 for a full-grown wolf of either 
sex and Ee. 1 for a cub, were Es. 262 ; but of these only 32 
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obtained tlio full sum. Rewards are also paid for bears at the 
rate of Rs. 3 and Re. 1-8; for byajnas at Rs. 2 and eight annas; 
and for wild dogs on the same scale, a rule specially extended 
to Bahraich, but the returns are blank for the five years ending 
1901. Man-killing tigers appear to be practically unknown 
here, and no special rewards have been ofifered for any such 
animal. Leopards occasionally do some damage. In 1900 a 
leopard which got into a house mauled six men, of whom four 
died from blood-poisoning. The animal was shut up in the 
house and then wounded with a gun, and the mon wore clawed 
in their attempts to finish it off. They refused, however, to go 
to hospital. 

Rewards are not given for the destruction of other animals Other 
which, though not harmful to life, do a great deal of damage to 
the crops. Cultivation is always precarious for this reason in 
the neighbourhood of the forests. Pig, nilgai and chital are 
the worst offenders. ' The amount of injniy caused by nilgai in 
some parts is astonishing ; they not only devour large quantities 
of the standing corn, but damage a groat deal more by lying 
down on it. Mention should also be made of the wild cattle, 
known as ia/ngaUa, which are found in the jungles of Nanpara 
and Bhinga. They are apparently not indigenous, but are the 
descendants of stray domestic cattle which have gradually 
become wild. They are fine animals, but are quite useless, and 
indeed do groat damage to the crops, so that the cultivators 
have to fence their fields with hedges of sticks for protection. 

The offspring of a wild bull and a domestic cow is said to be 
very shy, difficult to break and less hardworking than home- 
bred animals. 

Snakes are fairly common throughout the district, and Snakes, 
rewards are paid for their destruction in the municipal towns. 

The number killed from 1895 to 1900 was 746 and the amount 
of rewards Rs. 21. The average number of deaths from snake- 
bite and wild animals for the ton years ending 1900 was 115 
annually. In 1874 it was estimated at 145. 

The cattle of the district have a considerable reputation, Domostio 
but Mr. Boys in ‘his Settlement Report* considered it to bo 

L. c„ p. 61. 
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undeserved. He -svTites; “The Bahraicli district is generally 
credited ivitli a source of "wealtli of ■which I have in. v^^in sought 
for any trace, mz. the Hanpara breed of cattle. The less said 
about this famous breed the better, for the cattle of the Hanpara 
district are as wretchedly small and weak as those of any other 
part of Oudh. In the Hhairigarh ilaqa, however, on the other 
side of the river, opposite Hanpara and Dharmanpur, the class 
of cattle is very fine, and it is possible that some of these bul- 
locks coming from the north vid Nanpara have obtained for that 
place a name which it does not deserve. The Khairigarh 
animals are deservedly famous and axe thoroughly appreciated 
in this district, to which numbers are annually brought by well- 
to-do cultivators who themselves ■viat Khairigarh to make their 
purchases. A couple of young steers of this breed will cost as 
miich as Es. 60 to Rs. 80, while three years old ■will cost fully 
Rs. 120 the yoke.^’ The district-bred cattle vary in strength 
and quality according to the nature of the country. In the 
south they are very poor, but they improve in the north, and 
especially beyond the Sarju. There is a true Nanpara breed, 
a small, active and enduring animal, raised in the open pastures 
and seldom stall-fed. Animals of pure Hanpara descent arc 
now, however, rare, as the cattle in that tahsil have generally a 
decided strain of the Khairigarh and Dhaurahrn breeds, which 
are undoubtedly superior. Another well-known local breed is 
the Risia, found along the stream of that name. The bullocks, ■ 
though of small size, are cheap and excellent animals for agri- 
cultural work. At the present time a pair of ordinary plough- 
bullocks cost from Es. 15 to Rs. 25 per head; but if of such size' 
and strength as to be suitable for road work, a pair ■will cost 
from Es. 60 to Rs. 100. Male buffaloes fetch about Es. 15 and 
females about Rs. 25.* 

A considerable amount ofcattle-breeding is, however, carried 
on in this district, where the large areas of grazing land offer 
exceptional facilities. At the first regular settlement the num- 
ber of plough-cattle was estimated at 223,513, and the num- 
ber of ploughs at 132,420. This gives less -than two head of 

* See Ballctin Ko, 2 , of tlio DepaTtment of Loud Jtccoids and Agriculture, 
on the breeds of cattle in Bahraich, by S, Muhamniad HacU, 1895, 
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tattlft per plotigh; buti the oircutastance was explained by the 
fhctthatin this district many thousand head of cattle are driven 
off at the end of the harvest to the northern forest tracts for 
grazing, and thus escaped registration at the time. It is not an 
uncommon custom for a cultivator to sell his cattle at the end of 
the season and to buy fresh when the next ploughing coines round. 

At the last settlement the estimated number of plough-cattle was 
192,530, and the number of ploughs 97,1 13. This was considered 
assufHcient by the Settlement Officer, os there is much spade 
cultivation, and a common practice of lending and borrowing 
cattlo exists among the cultivators. The figures are, however, 
probably much below the mark. In August 1899 a regular 
census was taken of the live-stock, ploughs and carts in the dis- 
trict. The returns show a total of 294,732^ bulls and bullocks 
and 28,355 male buffaloes. The number of ploughs was given as 
335,398 and carts 10,690, which gives 238 animals for every 100 
ploughs, a fairly high proportion. Young stock numbered about 
229,000, a higher figure thau in any other district of Oudh save 
Gonda, and the high proportion, borne to the adult stock is an 
illustration of the amount of breeding carried on hero. 

The number of cows in 1899 was stated as about 291,000 Cows, 
and cow buffaloes nearly 93,000. These figures are proportion- 
ately very high and point to the facts that Bahraich is not only 
a breeding district, as is the case urherover the number of cows 
approaches or exceeds the number of bulls and bullocks, but also 
has a large ghi industry, the unusual number of cow buffaloes 
being an important factor in this connection. 

Of the other domestic animals few are of any importance, 

The district possesses an exceptionally large number of goat«, sheep ' 
estimated at 180,000 in 1899 — a fignre which is only exceeded goats 
by Sitapur of all the Ondh districts. Sheep, too, are fairly 
numerous, numbering nearly 59,000, Part&bgarh alone showing 
a higher figure. They are both kept for wool, for food and for 
penning on tho Land. They are mostly imported from Wepal, 

' where sheep arc reared in large quantities. Horses and ponies 
also arc numerous, the number being returned at about 17,000, 
a fairly high proportion, but the %nros are not capable of check 
or worth discussion. The best breed of ponies is the Tanghan 
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of Nepal, most of tliem coming from Tnlsipur in Gonda, where 
large numbers are sold at the Dobi Patan Fair. 

Cattle Cattle disease is seldom, if ever, absent from the district. 

diseose. returns are alwoys inaccurate, but they serve as a fair 
guide to show the prevalence of the different diseases. Bin- 
derpcst, foot-and-mouth disease and anthrax carry ofl* a number 
‘of victims yearly. The average number of deaths recorded 
from 1893 to 1902 is 730, and of these 628 died of rinderpest, 
73 of foot-and-mouth disease, and 20 of anthrax. There was a 
fearful epidemic of rinderpest in 1895, when nearly 5,000 animals 
were recorded as ha^^ng died from this cause. Other outbreaks 
occurred in 1900 and 1901. Foot-and-mouth disease and 
anthrax are constant factors in cattle mortality, the worst years 
being 1895, 1899 and 1901. The Nanpara tahsil suffers most 
as a rule, but the average for Eaisarganj is very nearl}' the same ; 
in Bahraich, the recorded mortality is about one-third less, from 
which it would appear that disease is most prevalent in the 
lowlying tracts. Tlie District Board employs a Veterinary 
Assistant for the purpose of combating cattle disease. 

Bainfall. The district is well situated for the monsoon rains, lying in 
the path of the Bengal current, and the winter rains, owing to 
its proximity to the hills, rarely fail. No doubt, too, the large 
areas of forest in Bahraich exert a beneficial effect upon the 
rainfall. There is consequently very little danger of drought 
in any part of the district, and the years of abnormally deficient 
rainfall are much fewer than in the southern parts of Oiidh. 
Bain-gauges are maintained at the three tahsil headquarters 
of Bahraich, Nanpara and Kaisarganj. The average fall of 
rain for the whole district during the year 1891 to 1901 was 
47 "IS inches. As is only to be expected, it was greatest in 
the Nanpara tahsil, which had an annual average of 49‘49 
inches, owing in all probability to its more northern position 
and to the large proportion of forest-covered land. Bahraich 
had an average of 46*78 inches, and Kaisargan j in the south 
45'13 inches. These figures may be taken as closely approxi- ■ 
mating to the general average of the district, as for the ten 
years ending in 1875, the average was 46*89 inches. At that 
time, however, the great^t fall was recorded in the Elaisarganj 
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'wliioli had an average of 48’86 inches ; next came 
If^anpara, Tvitli 46*8 inches and lastly Bahraich, -with 45*04 inches. 

During the lost ten years the variations have been consid- Varin.* 
erablo, but there has never been any great deficiency. The 
'lowest fall was in 1891, when the average was 34*46 inches. 

Next come 1899 and 1900, with 35*14 inches and 35*94 inches 
respectively. The lowest average fall recorded at any time was 
24 inches in 1864. Other years of scanty rainfall wore 1860, 
a famine year in most parts of India, with 31 inches; and 1873, 
with 32*3 inches, when considerable scarcity wJis felt in the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces. On the other hand, 
the district has much more to fear from an excessive rainfall. . 

In I894f a year of genenuf duo Js throughoctfi the north of India^ 
the recorded rainfall of the Bahraich district was 72*35 inches, 
Nanpara receiving no less than 86*07 inches. Still gre.ater 
were the falls of 1870 and 1871, when the district averages were 
79*3 and 74*6 inches respectively. In the former year no less 
than 87*6 inches foil at Korasar, the then headquarters of the 
Southern tahsil. 

Tho district is seldom visited by natural calamities. Calmi- 
Pamines will be dealt with separately in the following ohaptor. 

As a rule, tho district is not liable to snfFor so much from 
drought as from excessive rainfall, and floods are more to 
be feared than a failure of tho seasonal rains. Such floods 
are of course confined to the lowlying tracts, but aro seldom of 
much consequence. Diu*ing the fifteen years ending 1903, on 
only one occasion was a suspension of the revonuo nece'^sitated. 

This docurred in 1897, when the kharif revenue, to the extent 
of Es. 1 ,736 was postponed till the following ‘spring in one 
'rillago of Ilisampur on account of floods on the Ghagra. Hail- 
storms occasionally visit the district, but their effects aro merely 
local and seldom serious. 

In point of climate the district assimilates in some i)oints climate, 
to Bengal. Tho temperature is certainly cooler by several 
degrees than that of districts south of the Ghagra ; but the air, 
as a rule, is more laden with moisture, and is therefore not so 
bracing. Like Gonda, the district h.as a very b.'id reputation 
with natives, and frequently Govornmeut servants evince great 
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reluctance to serve in these parts, and in former days, at any 
rate, they considered both Gonda and Bahraich as penal settle- 
ments. It does not apjicar, however, that the climate is bad for 
Europeans ; the cold weather is delightful ; though the rainsj 
as in all submontane tracts, are undoubtedly feverish and 
unhealthy. The prevailing winds are from the cast, and even when 
in Bara Banki the hot blasts are blowing steadily from the west, 
the wind in Bahraich presses up from the south-east. 

The vital statistics are given in the appendix to this 
volume j* but in this connection it must be remembered that the 
death-rate from 1891 to 1900 is deduced from the figures of the 
1891 census, so that the actual rate for several years is consid- 
erably below the figure given. Even so, it is not very high, 
the average for the eleven years ending 1902 being only 37*47 
per mille. The highest rates were 49*68 in 1892 and 39*24 in 
1899, but in the latter case, for the reason given above, the 
apparent rate is considerably in excess of the real. The lowest 
recorded death-rates were 25*78 per mille in 1893 and 26*29 
in 1901, the normal rate being probably not much more than 30j 
which in itself is sufficiently illustrative of the general health 
of the district. 

As is only to be expected from the lowljdng position of 
the district, and the large areas of forest and tarai land, mala- 
rial fever. is responsible for by far the greatest, number ,of 
deaths. It varies in its intensity from year to year and is most 
severe in seasons of hesvvy rainfall. Thus in 1894, an unusually 
wet season in all parts of the provinces, the deaths from fever 
were very high, the number being 30,746, or 79 per cent, of tlio 
total mortality. An equally high figure was reached in 1892, 
a very unhealthy year, but the proportion was much smaller. 
The lowest mortality was observed in 1898 and 1901. Taking 
an average from the returns of the ten years previous to 1902, 
we find that the deatli-roll from fever is 24,772, and its propor- 
tion to the total death-rate somewhat over 72 per cent. 

Cholera is never absent from the district, especially in the 
tarai of Tulsipur and Dharmanpnr, where the water is very 
near the surface and of an inferior quality. Occasionally it 


* Vide AppeniUx, Tables 111 aud IV. 
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stpsumcs a severe epidemic form, as notably in 1902, wben no 
less than 13,808 deaths were recorded from this disease alone. 

Other outbreaks occurred in 1801, 189-1, 1900 and 1901. The 
average annual mortality from cholera between 1891 and 1902 is 
no less than 2,762, the lowest figures on record being 44 in 189S 
and 371 in 1899. Small-pox, too, is never absent, but its ravages 
have boon greatly checked by the spread of vaccination, although 
in such a backward district it is only to be expected that prevent- 
ive measures have not been so completely carried out as else- 
where. During the last few years there have been severe 
epidemics in 1896 and 1897, but since that time the death-rate . 
has rapidly decreased. Small-pox is almost entirely confined 
to the outlying villages and is little known in the towns of 
Bahraich and Nanpara. At the same time the disease is lees 
prevalent than in the adjoining districts. During the last ten 
years there has been a steady increase in the number of persons 
vaccinated, the figures rising from 10,966 successful operations 
in 1892 to nearly 29,000 in 1901. If this rate of progress be 
maintained, it cannot be doubted that small-pox will soon be of 
comj)aratively rare occurrence in this district. A bovine lymph 
depdt is maintained at Bahraich. 

Goitre is very prevalent in this district, as everywhere else Goitre, 
in the Ghagra valley. It is universally attributed by the 
natives to the drinking of water from snow-fed rivers, but 
whether this is the case or not, it is most frequently found in 
Xiargana Fakhrpiir. It is, however, rapidly decreasing year by 
year, and perhaps nothing has contributed more to the popu- 
larity of the dispensaries than the successful treatment of this 
disease. Daring the two yfears 1901 and 1902 the number of 
cases treated at the Government dispensaries alone was 4,402, 
the numbers being greatest at Bahraich, Payagpur, E[aisarganj 
and Motipur, 

The total number of persons suffering from the infirmities Infirmi- 
recorded in the Census Report of 1901 was 3,162, of whom 1,754 
wore blind, 830 deaf-mute, 342 insane and 236 lepers. Deaf- 
mutlsm is more common than in any other district of Oudh or 
of the United Provinces, except Gorakhpur and Almora. This 
affliction has an undoubted connection with goitre, and seems to 
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bo duo to the samo cause. Insanitj, too, is moro prevalent in 
Baliraich than any district or of the whole pro\’incc3, except 
Gorakhpur, if wo exclude Lucknow and Bareilly, whore there 
are largo lunatic asylums. This, too, corresponds closely in its 
distribution with goitre and deaf-mutism, and tho same causes 
are apparently at work. The nuinbor of blind persons is com- 
parntivoly small, and calls for no special remark. Tho same 
applies to leprosy, which is much more common in the southern 
districts of Oudh. 


’CHAPTER II. 


Agkiotjltdbe and Commeboe. 


The years tliat have elapsed smco {iherannoxatlon of Ondh 
have seen an enormous recovery and development of the Bahraich 
district. At that time the country was in a deplorable state 
owing to the ravages of tho native revenue officials, who loft their 
mark on the district for many a year to come. There was then, 
as now, a very large area of forest land and jungle, so that tho 
proportion of cultivation to the total area of tho district is noces*- 
sarily small. In order, therefore, to trace the development of 
agriculture, we may exclude from tho total area that portion 
which is now included in the reserved forests. In 1858, at the 
time of the summary settlement, tho total cultivatod area was 
. stated to be 509,742 acres, or only 35 per cent, of tho whole. Tho 
first regular settlement took place ten years later, and a groat 
improvement had been effected during this period. The culti- 
vated area was then 542,613 acres in the temporarily-settled 
tracts and 752,000 for the whole district, excluding the forests. 
Thus the proportion had already risen to over 60 per cent., 
showing an increase of 49 per cent, on tho previous figure. At 
that time tho quickest development had been in Dharmanpur, 
which showed an increase of 185 per cent, in ten years, this 
being mainly due to tho grant of the Bharthapur and Amba 
Terhi estates on farming leases. Next came Nanpara, which 
had improved 82 per cent, owing to the release of tho cultivat- 
ing classes from tho influence of the dissensions which rendered 
this part of the country desolate for tho decade preceding 
annexation. The increase was also very largo in Bhinga and 
Fakhrpur. It was least in Hisampur and Charda, the best 
lands of both being already under cultivation in 1859. 
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At the last settlement the total cultivated area in the year 
of verification was 880,731 acres, or 59 per cent., the increase in 
the temporarily-assessed tracts being about 26*5 per cent. This 
increase occurred mainly in the upland parganas, especially 
Bahraich and Nanpara. The former showed an extension of 
cultivation amounting to almost 60,000 acres, and the latter 
about 45,000 acres. These enormous figures owe their existence 
not only to the reclamation of jungle land, but also to a conti- 
nuance of the recovery from misgovemment, owing to which 
vast areas of land had been abandoned and whole sites deserted. 
Since the settlement there has been a further increase. The 
cultivated area in 1901 shows an extension of 93,847 acres, bring- 
ing the total up to over 65 per cent, of the whole. 

The area described as culturable waste is still large. In 
1901, exclusive of groves, it amounted to 334,935 acres, or 22-5 
per cent, of the whole. Of this, over eleven per cent, was classed 
as new fallow, 43 per cent, as old fallow and nearly 46 per cent, 
as otherwise culturable. The largest areas of old fall ow are to be 
be found in the parganas of Fakhrpur, Hisampur and Bharmon- 
pur, while the remaining culturable area is greatest in Nanpara, 
Dharmanpnr, Ikauna and Hisampur. A considerable propor-' 
tion of the latter consists of scrub jungle, which indeed possesses 
some intrinsic value, but which could, if cleared, be rendered fit 
for cultivation. The district, in spite of the great material 
advance effected of late years, is still one of the most backward 
in Oudh. As already mentioned, vast areas have either been 
restored to cultivation, or newly brought under the plough, but 
it must be remembered there are no plains of fisar in Bahraich 
which form so conspicuous a feature of the southern districts, and 
little absolutely barren land. There is every prospect, however, 
that the improvement will continue: the extension of the railway 
system cannot fail to give a great impetus to further develop- 
ment; and at the same time the great landowners, who hold the 
bulk of the district, are not only solvent, but possessed of ample 
resources, which they have employed and continue to employ in 
extending cultivation and settling tenants in their estetes. 
Since the first regular settlement the area of culturable waste 
bad declined by nearly 134,000 acres in 1901, and fallow by 
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nearly 30,000 acres. Further, omng to the loose method of 
classification formerly adopted, these areas are probably larger 
in reality. Much of the new fallow was included in the culti- 
vated area of the old settlement, owing to the diffioully of 
recording it in grain-rented lands. 

Reference has already been made in the preceding cha])ter Soils, 
in the account of the various tracts into which the district is topo- 
graphically divided to the different classes of soil in each case. 
Spealdng generally, it may be said that the prevailing soil is a 
fiertile loam, varied by small patches of clay in the depressions. 
There is very little bhur or sandy soil, most of it being found in 
the south-west along the banks of tho Grhagra river and on tho 
extreme edge of the central plateau, where tho constant drainage 
seems to have denuded the land of the upper stratum of good 
soil which covers with a varying depth the sandy layers 
beneath. At the last settlement the soil classification was based 
on two different systems. In the parganas of Bahraich and 
Hisampur a natural classification was adojrted, while in the rest of 
the district the land was demarcated under an artificial system. 
Thus in these two parganas the assessment was based on tho 
division of soil into duras or loam, matUyar or cl.ay, hhur or 
sandy land, and hachlvar, a special alluvial soil. In the 
remaining portion of the district there were three classes, known 
as gomd, the highly cultivated and manured land immediately 
adjoining the village site ; miyaua, the middle zone, which 
forms the bulk of the cultivation ; and har, the outlying tract 
which from its position receives but scanty attention and is 
generally composed of the poorer soils. The goind land was 
also separately demarcated in Hisamx>ur and Bahraich: this 
class of soil is well known throughout Oudh, and corrosjionds to 
the Iwra land of the western districts. The miyana is the same 
as the or maiylim’ of other parts, which is also known 

as misan. Tho htzr land corresponds to the polo of Gonda : 
it was further subdivided into bhur and non-bhur, but there 
is so little real bhur soil in the district that the distinction is of 
little value. The goind area is about one-sixth of the whole 
cultivation, the percentage being 24in Bahraich and Hisampur and 
thirteen for tho rest of the district. In tho two parganas first 
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assesBed, duras, Tvliich is roughly equivalent to occupied 

53 per cent, j maitiyar, -which would come under ha/r elsewhere, 
19 per cent. ; bhur four per cent. ; while the purely allu-vial land 
only covered 207 acres. In the rest of the district the middle 
zone comprised 34 per cent, of the cultivation, and the outlying- 
liar 53 per cent. 

The cultivation of this district is not of a very advanced 
iype, and we find none of that high farming which is so marked 
a characteristic of Bara Banki. The average holding is about 
six acres, and the average area to each plough about seven acres. 
The tenants mutually assist one another with ploughs and cattle, ' 
and spade cultivation is largely resorted to for the preliminary 
preparation of the soil. The holdings vary greatly according 
to the caste of the tenants. Bajputs have on nn average as much 
astwelveacresapiecejKurmis and Musalmans nine acres; Brah- 
mans eight acres ; Ahirs and Posisfive acres ;and Cbamars, Horis, 
Lodhs and Muraos about four acres. The most pr omisin g feature 
is the large area held by Kurmis, amounting to over one-sixth of 
thewholetenantarea; although theirholdingsare large, they are 
the most industrious, efficient and prosperous of the whole culti-J 
vating body. Another strong point is the moderate size of the 
holdings of the ordinary low-caste tenants, which of itself 
necessitates careful culti-vation. The main point of weakness, 
on the other hand, is the large area, about one-fifth of the whole, 
in the hands of Brahmans and Bajputs in very large holdings. 
Tenants of these castes are usually inferior cultivators and work 
their lands mainly through hired labour, espetiallj in the cose 
of ploughing ; so that thdr fields generally are slovenly and 
exhibit the results of inattentionandslackness. The entire stock 
for a farm of six acres will not usually be worth more than Bs. 50. 
Jt includes a plough, which with its share complete costs about 
two rupees ;a harrow, which may be obtained at twelve annas or- 
one rupee ; a hoe, of about the same price ; and a pair of ordinary 
plough-bullocks which costs from Es. 30 to Bs. 50. 

As stated in the preceding chapter, the number of ploughs 
■yas given variously by the Settlement Officer and the stock cen- 
sus of 1899 as 97,113 and 135,898 respectively. According to. 
both enumerations there were nearly two bullocks for each plough. 
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The average cultivated area per plough worhed out at 6*91 acres 
iu 1899, while the settlement figures give 6*99 acres. This is 
a 'very high average for Oudh, but it corresponds with that of 
Gonda and is even slightly less than that of Kheri and Hardoi* 

It serves to illustrate the prevalence of spade cultivation and 
also points to the general superiority of the cattle employed. 

At the same time, it is considerably lower than the general average 
of the United Provinces, which falls at 7*62 acres. It depends 
not only on the wealth of the tenant and the care he exercises 
in his cultivation, but also on the breed of the cattle and the 
character of tho soil. The latter is usually light and easily 
worked, heavy clay being the exception rather than the rule. 

Wo have in Bahraich the same harvests as elsewhere, under narvestai 
the same names. The kharlf is generally the more important 
harvest, owing chiefly to tho vast area under rice, which is tho 
great staple of the district. At the time of the last settlement 
the overage area sown in the kharif or autumn harvest was 
622,600 acres, and in the rabi 474,000 acres. Tho figures given 
in the appendix show the total cultivation of the two harvests 
since 1896.* Thus the average area cultivated in the kharif 
from that year to 1901 is about 654,500 acres, while the rabi 
covers about 604,800 acres for the same period. The small 
zaid or hot-weather harvest of miscellaneous crops is of little 
importance, covering on an average about 1,500 acres, of which 
more than half is found in the Kaisarganj tahsll. A still more 
notable improvement is to be seen in the double-cropped area. 

At the settlement of 1869 it amounted, for the temporarily- 
settled portion of the distriet, to only 89,250 acres, whereas the 
average for the five years preceding the last settlement was over 
262,000 acres, an increase of 190 per cent. Since the settlement 
there has been a considerable further advance in this direction, 
tho dofasli area for 1902 being no less than 363,085 acres, f but 
this is the figure for the whole district. 

With regard to crops generally, Mr. Boys writes in 1874 that Crops." 
“It is a very prevalent custom in this district to sow mixed grains, 
no less than three or four different crops being commonly seen 
growing together. It is a custom which usually accompanies 
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careless cultivation, and it will gradually die out as it becomes 
necessary for the agriculturist to abandon a bapbazard stylo 
of tillage, and to make tbo most of bis land. A large portion 
of tbe area entered as 'other rabi’ consists of these mixed 
crops, which it was impossible to classify under any other head.”* 
The proportion he referred to was no less than 40*7 per cent., 
and his remarks were probably correct; but at the same time there 
has been no improvement in this respect, for the mixed-crop 
area is still unusually large, and at the time of the lost settle- 
ment it amounted to 68 per cent, of the rabi harvest. Since the 
settlement, however, the area under pure wheat has very largely 
increased, — a very favourable sign, which is probably duo in 
large part to the influence of the increased revenue demand, 
which thus in an indirect degree will probably prove actually’, 
beneficial to the district. The important crops are very few in 
number, and our present purpose may be served by a brief notice 
of those which cover the largest areas. 

By for the most widely cultivated crop in this district is the 
rice, which at all times has covered more than half the entire 
kharifarea, and daring the five years ending 1902 has occupied 
on an average no less than 45 per cent, of the kharif harvest. It 
is chiefly grown in the Bahraich and Kanparo tahsils. In the tnrai 
tracts of Bhinga, Tulsipur and Nanpara and in suitable depres- 
sions elsewhere, particularly in Chorda, the rice crop is trans- 
planted for harvestingin November. The remainder is early rice 
of an inferior quality, which is usually, except in the worst and 
stifiest clay soils, followed by a spring crop in the same year, and 
is of most importance in the central plateau. The early rice is 
sown inAslirh and cut in B!(irtik;the most important species arc 
the sathi, hatisa, mutamari, anjani and rudwa. The trans- 
planted rice is sown in Asarh and cut in Aghan, the principal 
species being known as dJierwa and latera. 

Next to rice in order of importance among the kharif crops 
is maize, which is the staple autumn crop of the loam soil in the 
lowlands of the Bapti and Ohagra. This has also increased in 
area enormously. At Mr. Boys’ settlement it covered only 76,000 
acres, or 21*8 per cent, of the kharif, while at the last settlement 
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ifc had doubled iu extent, its relative proportion being 29 per 
cent. Half of the whole outturn is grown in the Kaisarganj 
tahsil. Since the settlement the average area has been 172,000 
acres, or over 26 per cent. Maize is usually followed by a spring 
crop in alternate years. The average outturn, is about six maunds 
per acre. 

The other Ithai'lf crops deserving mention arc juar, arhar Other 
and kodon. Juar on an average covers about 17,000 acres, and qxo^. 
three-fourths of this" are grown in the Nanpara tahsil. In the 
lowlands it is frequently sown every year with maizo, and on 
the idateau with arhar. Kodon, an inferior grain that forms 
the staple food of the people, is almost universally sown with 
arhar in the loam soils of the upland parganas in rotation 
with early rioe and spring crops. Sugarcane occupies a very 
humble position in this district, thoaverage area being only about 
3,000 acres, of which the greater part is grown in Kaisarganj. 

As in many districts of Oudh, there is a prejudice of long 
standing against this crop, as against the uso of tiled roofs, the 
reason being that such signs of prosperity almost invariably 
attracted undesirable attention during the troublous times of 
the ITawdbi. It is more popular than hitherto, for in 1869 tho 
area was only 1,700 acres. . 

In the rabi, wheat, as usual, takes the lead. Alone and in Wheat, 
combination with barley, gram and peas, it covers on an average 
over 44 per cont. of the entire rabi area. The extent of pure 
wheat is 29 per cent,, and it is thus grown most largely in tho 
Kaisarganj tahsil, where mixed wheat occupies a very secondary . 
position. The latter is chiefly grown in tho Bahraioh tahsil. 

The enriro wheat area is about 222,500 acres, and has very largely 
increased of late years, for in 1896 it was but 172,000‘acreS; 
and in 1869 only. 92, 000 acres. In the lowlands about half the 
wheat appears as a second crop after maizo and half as a 
single crop in alternate years, but in the upland it is nearly 
always the sole crop taken off the ground during tho whole 
year. 

Gram, peas and masur are almost always sown in combina- Barley 
tion, and the same applies to barley, so that it is impossible to 
arrive at accurate detailed figures for each crox). Barley is grown 
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to a hrge extent in the poorer soils and in the more backward 
tracts. On an average it covers some 87,500 acres, or 17 per cent, 
of the rabi area. The increase in barley is in proportion infinitely 
below the general increase in cultivation ; and this may be 
regarded as a good sign. On the other hand, gram, peas and 
masur sown by themselves have increased from under 26,000 
acres, or 6*4 per cent, in 1869 to an average of 61,500 acres, or 
over ten per cent, of the rabi harvest. They are also sown very 
largely in combination with other crops, and actually represent 
about 30 per cent. They commonly form a second crop after 
early rice. Of the remaining crops, oilseeds, such as rape and 
linseed, are the most important and valuable, occupying about 
14 per cent. Garden crops are seldom grown except by Muraos 
and Xabariyas, and are chiefly confined to the lowlands of tahsll 
Kaisargonj and pargana Nanpara, and to the Bapti valley. The 
total area under garden crops is about 3,860 acres, or far less than 
one per cent, of the cultivation. Of this two-thirds are planted 
with vegetables, and the remainder with tobacco, small patches of 
which are met with in almost every village. In pargana Eakhr- 
pur alone is there usually any considerable area under this crop. 

As there are no canals in this district, irrigation is 
obtained solely from wells, tanks and the rivers. Owing to the 
generally abundant rainfall, there is less need of irrigation in 
Bahraich than in many other parts of Oudh. In the lowlands 
artificial irrigation is seldom required, as the soil as a rule pos- 
sesses sufficient natural moisture ; earthen wells are sometimes dug 
when required for the small areas under garden . crops. The 
whole of the upland, however, requires irrigation. Here the 
tanks and the few small streams are utilized as much as possible, 
and in dry seasons earthen wells are dug wherever practicable. 
The table given in the appendix* to this volume shows the 
state of irrigation in the year 1901. From this it appears that 
there is practically no irrigation in the parganas of Dharmaupur 
and Tulsipur ; very little in Fakhrpur, Charda^ Bhinga and 
IN'anpara; while the artificially watered area of Bahraich and 
Ikauna amounts to no less than 74 per cent, of the total irriga-t 
tion ofthe district. The area irrigated varies inversely with the 
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rainfall; and the proportion of wet to dry land is consequently 
never stable. - ‘With an increased cultivated area there has, of 
course, been a considerable increase of irrigation. At the time 
of the first regular settlement the total irrigated area was 36,282 
acres, or only 6*6 per cent, of the cultivation. At Mr. Harrison^s 
settlement the area was 41,760 acres, or 6*1 per cent. In 
1901 the proportion was seven per cent. These figures show that 
there is no great need in this district for additional facilities 
for irrigation. Since Mr. Boys^ settlement the development qf 
the tract and the general increase of prosperity have been great ; 
and had it been needed we should certainly have found a 
largely increased irrigated area at the same time. In the 
valley of the Rapti, where some of the highest farming in the 
district is to be found, there is hardly any irrigation, for the 
water is so near the surface that artificial irrigation is only 
required for certain crops such as sugarcane. Mr. Boys"^ consid- 
ered that an enormous increase of irrigation was to be expected in 
the near future. He attributed its comparative absence to the 
amount of waste land then available, it being then more profit- 
able to cultivate a largo area in a rough and careless fashion 
than to expend labour and capital in high farming. This theory, 
however, has proved to be incorrect to a large extent, for the 
waste land has shrunk considerably in area and the population 
has more than proportionately increased. Ho further consid- 
ered that the practice of paying rent in kind was prejudicial to 
high cultivation, as there was no inducement to the agriculturist 
to increase the outturn, so long as half the increase went to the 
landlord. At the present time, however, cash rents prevail in 
the district, and this supposition, too, falls to the ground. 

Of the various sources of irrigation the tanks occupy the Tanks, 
most prominent place. At the first regular settlement they were 
responsible for nearly 73 per cent, of the irrigated area, and at 
the last revision the proportion was practically the same . I n 1901 
the area irrigated from tanks was 38,900 acres, a larger figure than, 
that recorded on cither previous pccasion, although the proportion 
was no more than 66 per cent. Two-thirds of this is to be found 
in thelkaunaandBalu’aichparganas, while in Hanpara, Charda 
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end Bhinjra tank-irrigation largely exceeds that cflcctccl from 
'W’ell'. In nil, there arc 10,250 tanks available for this purpose 
in the district : of the^e S,0SS arc to ho found in Ikauna and 
Ilahraich and 1,300 in Chorda and Nanpara. TJic ^vatc^ is 
raised from the tanks in small Arickcr baskets, which do not hold 
half as much as those nsed in the more populous and highly 
cultivated sonlhorn districts j in other words, labour is lighter 
where the population is more sparse. 
tViHi, The area irrigated from wells has largely increased of late 

ycord. At the first rcguhxr settlement it was only 9,SS7 acres 
and .at the la'-t settlement ‘oven less; but in 1901 it b.ad risen 
to 27,423 acres, or over 39 per cent, of the total irrigated nre:i. 
The number of wells shows an oxtrjiordinaiy increase, one of 
the chief causes being the scarcity of 1807, when vast numbers 
of well- were dug in this and the adjoining districts. This 
iiicrense has been most noticeable in the case of masonry wells. 
Mr. Harrison stated that permanent irrigation wells either of 
lUJisonry or half masonry were rare. Ho nfites* Several 
expousi vo nia«5onry wells have been built by the Kapnrthala estate, 
but these have hitherto lujcn little used. In other estates it 
is almost true that no masonry well exists for irrigation.” In 
1901 it was reported that no less than 423 wells of masoniy and 
1,450 of half m-aBonry were actually employed for this purpose, 
while tho total numbers available wci'o 1,000 and 2,370, re^spect- 
ivcly. Of the masonry wells the great majority, amounting to 
770, arc to bo found in tabsil BaUnaicli, and especially tho 
Bahraich piirgzma, while rao=t of tho remainder are in Kaisar- 
ganj. There are only 30 in the whole Knnpara kihsll. Half- 
inas-onry well-, on the other hand, arc mo‘=t numerous in Ikauna, 
which pO”C?=cs 1,090 ; next comc« Bahraich pargan.a, with 800, 
aiul the Ivai-arganj tahsll, with 300. There .arc only 100 wells 
of tin*, nature in Nanpara. 

Tho gif.it bulk of tho well-irrigation is carried on from 
ihe ordinr.ry earthen wells, Avbich are generally very easy 
p.ikI inexpensive to construct, as the water level is in no cu«o 
vf'ty far from the surface, the average for the uplands even 
bfiiic no more than IS feet- There are 9,400 in all of snch 
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wells, of wlnoli 8,780 were in nsc in 1901. Over half of tlicse 
aro to be found in Iho Babraicb tabsil, and notably in tho 
Bobrnioh pargana j and over one-third in Kaisarganj. The 
total number in Kanpara tali'!!! is 790, of winch 530 aro in tho 
pargana of the same namo. All those wells are worked by tho 
ordinary blind lover or dlumldi, so common throughout Oudh. 
Theso aro almost universally found in clusters, tho cultivators 
forming Ihomsolvos into a co-oporativo body for tho purposo of 
getting a good flow' of water to each man^s field in turn. Tho 
lovers are w'orkod all day : two men will water from eight to 
ton local biswas in a day, so that one acre will bo wntored onco 
in olovon days at a cost of Es. 2-12, each Inbouror costing two 
aimas daily. Thus, for example, wdieat, which needs throo 
waterings, costs E*!. 8-4 per aero, and with tho expense of dig- 
ging tho well, w'hich falls in as a rule every year and will only 
water four acres during the season, tho entire cost of irrigating 
w'hoat may bo estimated at E«!. 11-4 por aijro j but, again, tho 
winter rains so rarely fail that on an averages two or tlireo water- 
ings may bo dispensed with every third yea^-, so that tho nver- 
ago cost por season for w’hcat works out ot Es. 7-8. Samvan takes 
flvo waterings and inll cost Es. 6-10 j it i^ sowm in February 
and roapod in May, and cannot bo trusted ta the rains. In tho 
case of masonry wolls, in which two lovers can bo w'orketl ot once, 
two local bighas can be irrigated in tho day with tho labour of 
four mon. Such w'dls will supply ten acres in the year. ThOfO 
ten aores can thus ho irrigated once in 25 days at a cost of 
Es. 12-8: this will bo Eo. 1-4 per acre or Es. 3'12 for throo 
waterings. Whoro such wolls aro built by the tenants, the 
interest on the cost of the w'oll must bo addo«l to this sum. 

The total area irrigated from other sources than tanks and Other 
wolls w'as 2,824 acres in 1901, as against ^ aci'os at tho first 
and 1,610 acres at the second regular scttloniont. No Ick than 
2,054 acres of the area under this head belong to tlio Bahrnich 
tahsfl, and especially to the Xkauna and Bbinga jiai’gaua'!, 
whore there are more streams than in Bahraidi. Ol' the remain- 
der, 607 acres are in Kaisarg.anj imd 265 acres in Nanpam, 
almost entirely in pargana Charda. Eivoi- water is used oven 
for tobacco in Bahraich. Some of the rivers might vex*y ca‘<ily 
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be dammed, particularly the old Sarju, along whoso bants grow' 
luxuriant crops. By damming the sluggish streams of the low- 
lands, these abundant harvests might be extended over the 
thirsfy and starved-looldng crops which are met with on the 
uplands. 

Owing to its natural position, the district can never be 
seriously affected by famine, and in fact we have no records of 
any periods of severe scarcity in Bahraich. Such famines as 
there have been do not seem to have followed directly on high 
prices. The cultivators as a rule are extremely poor and have no 
savings ; so that one of the principal causes of scarcity is the 
actual deficiency of cash. In 1874, for instance, an immense 
export of liodon, judr and maize was going on from the south- 
ern parganas, while in the north many persons would have died 
of starvation but for the Government relief works. The reason 
was that, although there were even then sufficient means of com- 
munication for transporting grain to the north, there was no 
money with which the people could purchase food; the rice 
crop died in Nanpara, and the day-labourers were turned off; 
as their masters had no stores of food available for them. Bents 
are mostly, at all events in the poorer tracts, paid in kind. Con- 
sequently there is no need of money till the crops fail. "When 
this happens, the local dealers gain nothing by raising their 
prices, nor will the foreign dealers send cargoes to the dis- 
tressed tracts, for the people could not and would not buy. As 
a matter of fact, however, the district is so well situated for the 
monsoon rains, and the winter rains so seldom fail, that the^ 
chance of failure of all the many crops is extremely remote. 
The principal effect of an exceptionally dry season is merely to 
curtail the sowings of second crops after maize and early rice. 

If we refer to the earlier records we find that the Bahraich 
district was unaffected by famine in the year 1769, and even 
in the terrible Chalisa of 1784 it apparently escaped. We .are 
told that there was then great scarcity in the eastern parganas 
of Gbhda, and Bahraich consequently felt its influences, but 
only in a minor degree, and in those places whence export by 
river was feasible. Thus wheat rose to twelve sers for the rupee 
in Bahraich itself and 15 sers in BQsompur, prices which were 
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altogether exceptional, as the ordinary rate -eras then from a maimd 
to a maund and-a-half. In the famine of 1837 the spring crop 
failed, in Bahraioh, and there was some distress till the kharlf 
harvest, which was abundant. Wheat sold for twelve sors, and 
barley and maize at thirteen. Prices were further kcxit up 
by the extensive immigration from the North-Wotern Prov- 
inces. In 1859 there was an almost entire absence of rain and 
no cold weather fall, which caused an extensive failure of the 
rice and rabi harvests j but in 1860 there was no real famine as 
elsewhere ; the harvests were fairly good, although, owing to 
exportation, wheat rose to ten sors in Bahraioh. Pleets of boats 
might be soen daily for a certain x>ortion pf the year conveying 
grain down the Ghagra to the eastward. In 1866 again wheat 
reached the same price and for the same reason, but there was no 
famine in this district; nor in 1869, when the price attained the 
high figure of eight sers to the rupee. These i>honomona justify 
the remarks made in the following chapter on the food of tlio 
people. The price of wheat does not cause famine ; the most 
iinpoiiiant factor is the abundance of rice, kodon and maize. In 
the tarai parganas, at any rate, the peojile eat hardly anything 
but rice from October to March, and depend on the rico stores 
to eke out the barley diuing the remainder of the year, and 
barley seldom fails. 

Uow in 1873 the rico failed throughout a belt in the Famine 
extreme north of Ondh, averaging about twenty miles in breadth, ° 

' and consequently there was nothing to fall back on. Thus there 
was a partial famine in the district in the following year, 
although wheat sold for no more than fourteen sers in Bahraioh. 

-Eico rose to twelve sers, maize to fifteen sors, and unlmsfced 
kodon to 22 sors. The distress was greatest in Wanx)ara, w'hcro 
all the day-labourei’s were unemployed, and relief works had to 
be started. The prices were not very high, but, as stated above, 
the dilficulty lay in the scarcity of money. Elsewhere there 
was a fair harvest of maize and kodon, and a normal state of 
things was re-cstiiblished by a comparatively good mbi. 

The famine of 1877—79 did not greatly nficct this district. 1878. 
Most classes of tbo iJeoifie were straitened by reason of the high 
prices prevailing, and some were actually distressed, osiJccially 
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in the toAvn of Baliraicli. , In tlio villages the day-lahourcr.s and 
the nou-ngricultural population ivero, .as usual, tho most pinched. 
The drought was greatest in tho Knisargonj tnhsll, and the dis- 
tre.ss wo? enhanced by .a large indiix of people from B.ara Banki. 
The di.strict, however, held large stocks of accumulated grain, 
and tho pressure avas thus mitigated. The relief works con- 
sisted of repair.'^ to the B.ahraich-B.ahmmghat road, and tho 
improvement of village roads. Tho one was smarted in September, 
1877, and tho other in the middle of December. At the poor- 
house some 5,000 persons avero rclloved in four and-.a-half 
months, while other relief was given to parda-nashfn women, 
who received cotton for spinning into thread, which was .after- 
wards sold. The Jilimicipality also started relief works in the 
shape of repairs to roads and filling up excavations, while simi- . 
lar works wore in the charge of the trustees of the Saijdd Salnr 
Dargah. 

In the famine of 1890-97 the only crop which was seri- 
ously injured was the transplanted rice, hut the damage was not 
very o-xtensive. Tho loss of this crop caused distrcs.s to those 
who rely on it alone for sustenance during tho winter months, 
but only ’in a very few tracts docs it form tho sole resource in 
tho autumn. Actuall)', howev’or, there was no famine in Bali- 
raich j the kharlf of 1S9G was over 50 per cent, of tho normal, and 
this was followed by a good rabi harvest, so that although there 
was famine in Sitapur and Barn Banki and scarcity in Klicri 
and Gouda, this district escaped almost untouched. Titcro 
was consequently no necessity for any organized Government 
relief. 

The question of prices is necessarily connected closely 
with that of famines, hnt for the reasons set forth above tho 
connection is not so intimate in this district as clseudicre. The 
great rise of pricas which has been observed on several occa- 
sions in this district has not .as a nilo been due to scaroit)’ in • 
Bahraich, but rather to the extensive exportations of grain to 
less fortunately situated districts. These high price.®, too, did 
not iwevail tliroiighout the whole of Bahraich, hut ouly in the 
neighbourhood of thosoMnarkets whence export on a large scale 
is possible. Tho recent development of the railway system 
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•will probably lend in fiilure years lo cstablii^b a closer connec- 
tion botvrc&n liigb market prices and scarcity ; bnt Baliraich has 
little to fear by reason of its position, so that the raihvays are 
likely to prove rather a sonreo of gain than othortvise. In this 
district, ns evorywhere else, there hns been a very great rise in 
prices generally during the ^mst centnry, but "wc have unfor- 
tunately no early records on the subject. About ISOO ■wheat sold 
at from 40 to 60 sers for the rupee, and prices remained lo'W 
till about 1860. Since that date there has been a very maclted 
rise. From 1861 to 1870 the average price of w'heat was nearly 
24 sers ; barley, 42 sers j common rice, 16 sers ; julir, 40 sors j 
and gram, 31 sera. The lowc'st price of wheat was 42 sers 
in 1862, and the lughcst 13 J sers in 1869. In the latter year, 
however, the rise was undoubtedly due to exportation, for 
barley averaged 33 sers and jufir 22 sers. Wc have no figures 
for kodon, one of the chief food grains, but it appears that 22 
sors was almost a famine price. Now if wc compare tbeso 
rates with those of the ten years ending 1900, in none of winch 
Baliraich suffered from famine or even scarcity, the general 
rise will ho at once uolicoalile. Wheat, for exam})lc, averaged 
14 % sers, and in no single year was the average price as low 
as 17 sers. Barley gives an average of 22 sets, the lowest 
lirico being 31^ sers in 1898, and the highest 132 sens in 1897’ 
Similarly, juflr works out at 2S| sers ; common rice at a little 
more than twelve sers, and gram at 19 sers. What is chiefly of 
importance concerning tlicso prices is that wc poldom find any 
great variations and never any approach to a return to the 
former state of things. 

So much of the district is hold by large and solvent taltiq- Price 
dars that transfers of property are very few in number, and 
consequently it is impossible to obtain any idea of tlic general 
price of land. That it has inorea.^cd during the p.a6t 30 years is 
certain, and this increase is not only due to the desire of the 
taluqdars to enlarge their borders, but also to the inclination 
of the money-lending classes to invest their capital in the safe 
security of real property. Both of these causes create competi- 
tion. Writing in 1872, Mr. Boys states’*' that ho experienced the 
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sankc diffioiiltj in framing an estimate. He quotes the sale of 
2,000 acres in Hisampur at the rate of Bs. 13-7-7 per acre, 
being 14f years’ purcliasc, but adds that “considering the 
improvable character of most of tho estates in this district, and 
the moderate revenue which has been assessed upon them, J am 
•of opinion that it would be exceedingly difficult to purchase land, 
anywhere in this district at less than fifteen years’ revenue and 
far the larger number of properties would fetch considerably 
more than this.” 

Wages fall under two main heads, industrial and agricul- 
tural, but the two being somewhat closely connected in a district 
that is solely agricultural in character may both bo dealt with in 
this place. Wages in Bahraich are now usually paid in money, 
payment in. grain being confined to agricultural labourers 
employed in weeding and irrigating crops. It is thus difficult to 
estimate the general rise in wages, which appoam to have accom- 
panied increased prices, as thirty years ago wages were generally 
paid both in money and grain, tho common rate per diem being 
one anna with a kachcha scr of chaVena or parchod grain, 
generally maize ; this was worth about eight annas a month, so 
that tho rato would be Us. 2-4 for a month of twenty- eight days, 
or the same as then prevailed in Khcri and Bahraich. Nowadays 
tho money rate for ordinary labourers is six j)ico or two annas 
diem in tho villages and towns respectively, which gives n 
mean monthly rate of three rupees. Grain wages vaiy from four 
to five kachcha sersof coarse grain, cither kodon or tho mixture of 
peas, barley and mastir known as bijhra. Tho wages of artizans 
in the towns are about the s.*ime or slightly less than those of 
ITyzabad, which range from Es. 6-10 to Es. 7-8 per month, 
but unfortunately there arc no records of tho prevailing rates in 
earlier times, so that any comparison is impossible. 

Agricultural wages are rendered more complicated by tho 
presence of tho sdwaJs system, here pronoimeod saivnh, which 
is still found in the district, ns indeed everywhere east of tho 
Ghagra. With regard to this system wo may quote from tho 
account given in tho old Oudh Gaptteer “ Under it any man of 
the four castes — ^Lodh, Chamar, Kori, Kurmi — receives an 
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advatico from tlie farmer and becomes Hs bond serf for life, or 
till be pays off the advance, wbich, it must be noted, does not 
bear interest. Tho ordinary sum so given varies from Rs. 30 to 
Bs. 100, and for this man binds himself and his children down 
to the romotest generation. It is quite common to meet men 
whoso fathers entered into these obligations, and who still labour 
in their discharge, although well aware that they can discard 
them and bo free to sell their labour in tho open market when- 
ever they choose.^* The system, however, appears to bo dying 
out, the chief reason being that the debt cannot be enforced by 
law. This objection has been in force ever since annexation, and 
has further operated in reducing the sum paid. The average was 
formerly about Es. 100, but it has now sunk to below Es. 40, 
although posably tho increased supply of labour also tends to 
produce tho same result. Another objection is that there is 
nothing to prevent the Silwak running away to Nepal, whore he 
cannot be followed. This, however, is not of much importance, 
as it has always been the case. The siiwaks nominally receive 
one-sixth of the, crop, whatever it be, on which they have 
laboured as ploughmen or reapers. In practice, however, the 
unit of measure is ten panseris, or 50 local sers, and from this the 
ploughman receives one and-a-half pansori, and his wife half 
a panseri, tho latter being conditional on her performing tho two 
duties of grinding grain for the mastcr^s family and of making 
the cowdung cakes which are used as fuel. Tho farmer is not 
bound to concedo these privileges and their payment, nor tho 
labourer to undertake them. There is a modification of the 
system, called tho vlti edwak, under which tho labourer receives 
an advance of six to twelve rupees, and gives his services for 
the year, receiving in addition one-sixth»or one-seventh of the 
crop. Other landholders pay their labourers two rupees a month, 
a blanket in winter and, possibly, a couple of local maunds of 
grain as a reward at harvest. 

There is also in Bahraich the contract system under which Contract 
a labourer breaks up waste land with spado husbandry at a fixed 
rate. Bor ordinary land this rate is one rupee for two bighas, 
this involves merely turning over the clods witli a large hoe. 

A stout man can do his two bighas and earn his rupee in tea 

7bh. 
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days, or nearly three rupees a month j but such a man will be 
rather an athlete, and will eat one scr of flour a day. An 
ordinary labourer will spend fourteen days over his two bighas, 
and thus earn only two rupees a month. 

The cultivator is proverbially a debtor and the sliwak 
almost necessarily so. He is too much a creature of habit as to 
break off his connection with the village usurer, and however 
little necessity there may bo for it, he cannot avoid every now 
and then borrowing a little at ruinous interest ; there arc many, 
in fact, who actually think that their respectability is at stake 
in this matter. All the same, the ciiltivator nowadays, ns a 
rule, sets apart his own seed-grain at harvest time, and even 
shough hard pressed during the year, refrains from touching this 
sacred store. Ho sign can be better than this^ for no link 
in the chain which binds liim to the Bania can jjossibly he 
stronger than such a necessary loan as seed. The rate of interest 
varies from Ks. 2 to Ks. 3-2 per cent, per mensem, being equiva- 
lent to Rs. 24 to Rs. 37-8 per cent, per annum. The rate 
is high, but elsewhere it is often much higher. A certain amount 
of risk is involved in such transactions, although usually the 
loans are small and for short periods. While it is matter of 
wonder that the cultivator cannot be made to sec his own interest, 
we must remember that in many cases the Bania, instead of 
being the Shylock that he is usually represented to be, is really 
the poor man’s friend. 

It is frequently the ease that grain is advanced to the 
cultivator to be repaid at harvest at the current rate, with 
something more by way of interest. The peculiar form of loan 
known as <ip is one which is never made except a -few weeks 
before harvest. It is then that the last year’s stock of grain 
begins to run low, and the cultivator finds himself tempted to 
run up nn account at the Bania’s. Instead of doing this, 
however, he borrows a sum of money as iJp, the conditions 
being that the loan should be repaid at harvest time in grain at 
the market price of the time, with five or ten sors of grain 
per rupee by way of interest. These arc very stringent condi- ■ 
tions when we consider the short period, for which the loan 
is made. 
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The staudard bigha, in ibis district as elsewhere, is 3,025 Meftsnrcs. 
square yards or *025 of an acre. This measure was used in the , 
Government survey of the district, but the measure of area in • 
common use is the Icachcha or local bigha, which is ordinarily 
equivalent to 1008*3 square yards, or one-third of the standard 
higha. As in most districts, however, the local bigha is subject 
to variations. Mr. Boys stated it to be a square of 93 feet 4 
inches, or 96S square j^ards, which is less than one-third of the 
standard measure, but exactly equal to one-fifth of an acre. 

There arc also local measures of length, which date from Nawfibi 
times. The indigenotis. standard is the 7w£</i or cubit, which is. 
equi^’alent to 18§ inches. Three cubits make one gattha or kasi 
of 50 inches, of which 20 go to thojarih ot chain. The ^kos is 
110 chains or 3,422 yards, which is about 98 yards short of two 
English miles. In the Babraich bazSr three different yards are 
-in use. The oldest is the well-knoAvn Sikandari ^‘gaz” of 1^ 
cubits, or 2 foot 4 inches ; this has for centuries been used by 
wavers and cloth merchants, and for measuring all kinds of 
country-made cloth. Theseoond is tho ‘^qatai gaz” of If cubits, or 
2 feet 8f inches; thisisusod by tailors in measuring tho cloth when 
they make it up, and for measuring tho kinds of lace Icnown as 
gulihru and hanat ; and also by masons and carpenters in all ^ 
work connected with their trade. The third is the * Ilalii gaz ’ 
of 2^ cubits or 42 inches, only introduced about 70 years ago 
when European piece-goods fimt began to find tboir way into 
tho market. It is still only used for measuring English cloth. 

The ordinary weights in use in the markets of the district 'W^eights, 
are the ser of 80 tolas and IG chhataks, and the maund of 40 ' 
sersj but the' Babraich tola is heavier than the Government 
standard tola by 12 rattis. The ratti is tho seed of a jungle 
creeper, white, hard and dry. It is slightly heavier than the 
ghunchi, also a seed of a creeper (Ah'us precatoruis), bright red 
with a black spot, which is used in Luclcnow .as tho stand.ard 
weight, the difference amounting to one in twelve. Thus the 
Standard ser contains only 70 Babraich tolas, and the standard 
maund is equivalent to 35 Babraich sers. Generally speaking, 

■■howevor, <the ordinary standard used i n tho district is the kachcha 
■ ser, which- varies in different idaccs. The commonest weight is 
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the panseri of five seis, eight of which go to the local maond. 
These panseris also vaiy and consist of a nninber of gandaa. 
The number ranges from 26 to 30 or 32 in difierent parts of the 
district. In Bahraich itself the kachcha panseri is equivalent 
to two local pakka sers, and therefore to 82 gandas or chhataks. 
/The chief point of importance, therefore, is the constitution of the 
ganda. Usually this ganda is applied to four units, the latter 
being Maddu sahi pice j but as these are approximately equal 
to six Lucknow rupees of 173 grains each, the difference being 
only 42 grains, it has become the custom is this district to con- 
sider the ganda, as of six units — a custom that was maintained by 
the constant tendency of the Banias to reduce weights whenever’ 
possible. Thus, up to 1874 or thereabouts the ganda continued 
to be reckoned in Lucknow rupees, and thenceforward by anal- 
ogy it was calculated on the new Government rupee of 180 
grains.’ The ganda, therefore, is now ax times 180 grains, or 
1,080 grains, which is exactly the weight of four Maddu sahi 
pice, a purely accidental, but complete, reversion to the old 
standard. The panseri connsts of 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 32 gandas 
in different places j this gives us kachcha sers of 5,616, 5,832, 

. 6,048, 6,264, 6,480 and 6,912 grains, respectively, the last of these 
being that of Bahraich town. The Government ser is 14,400 
grains, and the kachcha sers are therefore 31*2, 31*9, 33*6, 34*8 
and 36 tolas in the different cases. 

The introduction of the Bengal and ITorth-Vestern Rail- 
way and its branches has given a great impulse to trade, and 
this has been enhanced by the development of the roads in the 
forest tracts and elsewhere. There was at all times a consider- 
able trade with Nepal, but ibis partakes merely of the nature 
of transport. Of recent years, however, there has been a con- 
siderable development of the internal commerce of the district. 
The chief exports from the district are grain, timber and other 
forestproduce, such as fibres, honey and lac, oil-seeds, ghi, musk, 
tobacco, felt, bhang, skins and hides. Timber is exported both 
‘ by rail and river, the latter especially in the rains. The imports . 
are chiefly sugar, salt, piece-goods, spices, and hard-ware. 

The trade with Nepal is recorded at the various traffic 
registration posts, and these are the only returns forthcoming 
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of the imports and exports of tho district. The principal 
imports from Nepal are grain, oil-seeds, timber and raw fibrous 
products, spices, drugs, dyes, hides and skins, and metals, as 
well as a considerable number of ponies. The total imports in 
1901 were over 140,000 maunds, grain contributing 31 per cent., 
oil-seeds 21 per cent., timber 14 jier cent., and fibrous products* 

13 per cent. Tho exports into Nepal amounted to 45,760 
mounds, and consisted chiefly of grain, salt, cotton-goods, sugar, 
tobacco and provisions. In 1902 the total value of the imports 
was Rs. 17,72,111, and of the exports Es. 10,01,467. Theregis- < 
tration posts are those at Qutbgarh, Babaganj, Jamania, Katar- " 
hianghat, Biohia and Bharthapur. 

Tho manufactures of tho district are very unimportant, aiftnufao- 
Every pargana has its villages with small colonics of weavers 
who turn out a fair quantity of coarse cloth j but this is only 
made for local consximption. Tho felt namdas of Bahraich are 
well known and are of hotter quality than those of other dis- 
tricts. They arc made by Muhammadans and almost always 
by Juldhas. The Bahraich namdas are generally made in 
coloured patterns. These are produced by first making thin 
felt of tho required colours, and this is cut into strips, which are 
laid on tho ground in the form of the pattern. The wool is then 
spread over this and the whole felted together. The patterns 
are laid out with great accuracy of eye and hand : they are in 
some cases geometrical figures or rude representations of build- 
ings, but usually consist of conventional foliage and flowers, 
which are sometimes very pretty, although the curves are too 
abrupt to be wholly satisfying to the eye. Tho industry was at 
one time also carried on at Jarwal, but it has now almost 
disappeared there. Good blankets are also made in some vil- 
lages of tho district. There are some fine specimens of wood- 
carving at the Dargah of Saiyid Salar, the work being done in 
s4l wood some hundreds of years ago. At the present time, 
however, the art is extinct in Bahraich, save for a few imported 
Panjabi craftsmen, whose skill has earned a wide reputation. 

There are several centres of petty local trade in the district. Markets 
a list of which will be found in tho appendix. Prior to annex- 
ation there were no markets of any importance in tho district, a 
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fact wliicli was in no small measure due to the insecurity that 
prevailed, especially during the later years of Nawiibi rule. To 
quote Mr. Boys ; * — “ He would be a bold Banin who would 
risk his corn enris farther than a few miles to the nearest mar- 
ket town, and it is noticeable that the only baziir, at which, at 
our annexation, any but the ordinary local business can be said 
to have been transacted, was that at Colonelganj, whore the 
presence of British troops afforded that security for the grain 
bargains being effected in safety which was wanting in all other 
marts of the district. Since the establishment of our rule the 
district has experienced a change in this respect which must 
impress even those who are most loth to admit the advantage of 
our administration. The long brain of grain-carts going south 
and east which arc now met filtering in from the off-lying vil- 
lages to join the main roads, and the salt wagons filing up from 
Bahramghat northwards to Bahraich and on to Nepal arc suffi- 
cient to indicate the readiness with which the trading com- 
munity appreciate safe roads and sure markets.” 

The railways have considerably altered the positions of the 
more important markets. The grain trade has a constant tendency 
to gravitate towards the railway stations, several of which form 
the nuclei of important bazdrs, while tho old marts a^vay from 
the line are mostly falling into decay. Thus at the present time 
the first-class markets of the district are those at Bahraich, 
Payagpur, Nanpnra, Jaitapur in pargana Fakhrpur, Athaisa and 
Bambhaura near the Jarwal Boad station; and Bupidiha or 
Nepalganj Boad station. There are railway stations at all of 
these places, except Jaitapur, which lies four miles off tho road 
from Bahraich to Bahramghdtand remains the chief place for the 
export of grain by way of the Ghagra, In 1872 Bahraich, Nan- 
para and Jaitapur alone were first-class markets, while at the 
others there were no bazdrs at all. Further, in 1872 there were 
first-olhss marts at Khaira baz&r, Katghar and Burui in pargana 
Nanpara, whence large quantities of grain were exported by 
river, and at Nhatgaghst on the Sarju in Hisampur. These have 
all diminished in importance, and their decline is solely due 
to the substitulion of the railways for the rivers as the principal 
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means of transport. Similarly, oilier new markets liave sprung 
up near the railway stations, such as Talab Baghol ncarPayag- 
pur, Shadilalganj and Nanakganj near Chilwaria and at Ma- 
tera, Eisia and Mohanpnrwa. 

A list of the fairs held in the district will also he found in Falro. 
the appendix. The only one of anything but local importance is 
that held at the Dargah of Saiyid Salar ne.ar Bahraich, an 
acc 9 unt of which will be found in the article on that place. These 
fairs are of hut little commercial importance, as they are for the 
most part of a purclj'’ religious nature. Next to the Saiyid Salar 
fair in importance, perhaps, is that of Ghur-Dovi, which is held 
on the last day of AsSrh in the village of Ghure Haripur in pargana 
Fakhrpur ; the gathering lasts for a -week and is attended by 
numerous traders from Lucknow and elsewhere. Some notice of 
the various fairs will bo found in the several pargana articles. 

The district is now fairly well supplied with means of com- Commn- 
raunication. Prior to the opening of the railways, Bahraich 
was a somewhat inaccessible tract, out off from the rest of the 
world by the Ghagra and Kauriala rivers. Eoad communication 
was very -goor, and at the present time it is little better, for there 
are no metalled roads .at all outside the municipal towns, while 
the unmetalled roads are frequently of a poor description, and 
many of them, owing to the nature of the country they traverse, 
are impassable at certoin seasons of the year. 

The construction of the main lino of the Bengal and North- Hailways. 
"Western Eailway and of the two branch lines of the same system 
have had an immense effect on the development of the country, 
giving a great stimulus to the export trade, as is at once e^ddont 
from the sight of the thriving markets that have sprung up at 
almost all the railway stations. The grain trade, which was for- 
merly carried on at gi'cat expense and labour in country carts 
along the very imperfect roads, is now almost monopolized by 
the railways, which afford the exporters a rapid and inexpensive 
means of transit. 

The first railway constructed in the district was the line Gontla- 
from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara, which was opened in 
1S84, It enters the district in the south of pargana Ikanna 
and thence runs in north-westerly direction along the western 
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portion of the central plateau to Bahraicli, tbrougli tlic stations 
of Payagpur and Chilwaria. From Bahraich it goes north to 
ITanpara, with intervening stations at Bisia and Maters, 
both in the Banpara pargana. At Nanpara the line divides 
into two branches. One runs north-east through pargana 
Charda to the terminus of Nepalganj Koad in the village 
of Bupidiha, passing through the station of Babaganj. This 
extension was opened in 1886. ' 

The other branch is known as the Katarnianghat exten- 
sion, and was opened in 1898. It runs north from Banpara 
through the stations of Bai Bojha, Mohinpurwa or Motipur, 
Murtihn, Nishangara and Bichia to Katarnianghat on the 
Girwa. It is now proposed to run a line west from Katarnian- 
ghat to Bamnagarghat on the Xauiiala and thence to Sonari- 
pur in Bheri, to connect this system with the branch line of the 
Bohilkhand and Elumaun Eailway from Mailani, The railway 
is only of value as providing an outlet for the forest produce, 
the other trade being comparatively unimportant, although grain 
markets are springing up at the various stations. 

The remaining lino of railway is the main line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Eailway from Lucknow to Gonda. 
After crossing the Ghagra by the great Elgin bridge below 
Bahramghat it traverses the south-eostern portion of the Hisam- 
pur pargana, with stations at Gogra Gh^t and Jarwal Bead. 
The Elgin bridge was begun in 1896, and the section of the 
line between Ganeshpur and Gogra Ghfit was opened on the 
24th December 1898. The portion of the line from Jarwal 
Boad station, which lies some three miles south of the town of 
Jarwal, to Colonelganj was opened on the 1st February 1892, 
and the section between Gogra Ghfit and Jarwal Boad on the 
18th December 1896. ' • • ' 

There are no provincial roads in the district^ and the total 
length of the metalled roads under the District ‘Board only 
slightly exceeds fourteen miles. This length merely consists of 
a few small railway feeder roads, and portions of other roads 
which have been metalled in the immediate vicinity of the 
headquarters to'wn of Bahraich. The former include two roads 
from Bahraich to the railway station, one for passengers and the 
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other for cart-traffic, and the road from Chihvaria station to the 
unmetalled road from Gonda to Bahraich. The latter will be 
seen in the table given in the appendix: they call for no 
comment, as the roads of which they form portions will bo dealt 
with later. Besides these few roads, howcvei*, there are one or 
two bits of metalled road which are maintained by the estates 
in wliich they lie. Such is the road from Payagpur railway 
station to the village of Payagpur, - whicli has been metalled 
by the Raja, who has also metalled a short portion of the 
Gonda-Bahraich road near the station, and one or two smaller 
roads in the immediate vicinity of Payagpur. The road from 
Bhinga to Bhabarpur was metalled by the estate during the 
management of the Court of Wards. Further, most of the 
roads arc metalled which lie within the municipal boundaries 
of Bahraich and Nanpara. 

The nnmetallod roads of the district are divided among Unmo- 
five classes, known as second-class roads bridged and drained Joadg. 
throughout, second-class roads partially bridged and drained, 
fourth, fifth and sixth doss roads. All of these are maintained 
by the District Board ; but there are many othei*s kept up either 
by the larger landowmers or by the Forest Department. The 
numerous roads of these cla«ses afford sufficient facilities for com- 
munication during the busy seasons of the year ; hut many of 
them are in bad order, and require raising and more bridging if 
they are to be passable at oil times. A li«t of all the Govern- 
ment roads, with their grade and length, will be found in the 
appendix. 

Under the head of second-class roads bridged and drained second, 
throughout, there are three roads in the district. The longest 
is that from Bahraich to Bohramghat, which is metalled for 
two miles out of Bahraich, It was completed in 1865, and 
runs throxigh the imrganas of Faklirpur and Hisampur to the 
- bridge of boats at Bahramghat, which connects it with the 
metalled road to Lucknow. It was at one time proposed to 
' metal this road throughotxtj but the necessily has been some- 
what obviated by the construction of the ttsilway. The road 
passes through Fakhrpur, Kurasar, Kaisarganj and Jarwal. 
Bahramghat is the old-established crossing for travellers and 

Sbh. 
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goods passing -westward and southward, and an important 
dep&t for the Ghagra river traffic. There are bridges over the 
Sarju and Bhakosa rivers. A similar road to the above is 
that from Bahramghiit to Golonelganj in Gonda, which taps the 
eastern, half of the Hisampur pargana. It runs due east for 
three and-a-half miles from Bahramgbdt to the Gonda boun- 
dary, passing close to the Jarwal road station. The third 
road of this class is that from Bahraich to Gonda, of which 
somewhat over two miles are metalled out of Bahraich- It has 
a total length of 24 miles in this district, and runs to the east 
of, and parallel to, the railway, passing through the bazars 
of Chilwaria and Payagpur. Its importance has naturally 
diminished since the opening of the railway. 

The second-class roads of the second description are two in 
number, and lead from Bahraich to Bhinga and K'anpara. The 
former is metalled for three miles near Bahraich, and runs to the 
north of the railway station. It extends in a north-easterly 
direction through parganas Bahraich and Bhinga, and crosses the 
Bapti by a feriy at Pipraghat. Its total length is 23 miles. 
The Nanpara road is metalled for two miles. It runs north- 
ward from the west of Bahraich town, and after crossing the Soti 
keeps to the right bank of that river for about six miles, and 
then recrossing the stream near Bamhani goes due. north to Nan- 
para, a distance of 21 miles. 

The fourth-class roads are rsiised and banked, but not sur- 
faced, and are partially bridged and drained. They are fifteen 
in number. The longest is that from Bahraich to Ikauna and 
Balrampur, completed in 1864, which leaves the Gonda road 
about a mile east of the railway station and goes east through 
pargana Bahraich to Ikauna, and thence south-east to Bal- 
rampur, a distance of 26 miles. Prom Ikauna an important 
cross-road of the same class runs to Payagpur and on to Kurasar, 
nearly 33 miles in all. Another road goes from Ikaima to the 
Bahraich-Bhinga road, which it crosses near Pipraghat, and 
on in a north-westerly direction to Nanpara. From Nanpara 
roads run to Motipur, Nopalgan j-and Bataighat on the Ghagra. 
From Bahraich similar roads lead to Kataighdt and Chahlari- 
ghat on the Ghagra, the latter being the main road to Sitapur, 
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having boon constructed in 1865, and to Colonel ganj ; tho last- 
named is a fair-'weather I'oad only, jtnd runs between the loft 
bank of tho old Sarju and thO edge of the central plateau. The 
other roads call for no detailed description : thoy are given in 
tile list in the appendix and are marked on the map. 

The same may be said of tho fiftrh and sixth-class roads. Fifth and 
The former aro cleared, partially bridged and drained, and the class' 
latter are cleared only. They differ but little from mere cart 
tracks, and their usefulness depends on the state of the weather. 

They have a total combined length of 254 miles. Those roads 
afford access to most parts of the district, and connect all the 
more important places with one another. 

There are, however, several considerable tracts which are Other 
destitute of Government roads. In pargana Bhinga, for 
instance, there are hardly any roads beyond the Rapti, except 
the cart tracks made by the Forest Department through or near 
the forest. These forest roads are very numerous, and especially 
in tho north of the Nanpata tahsll. They traverse tho several 
ranges in every direction and have greatly improved tho 
means of communication in tho otherwise inaccessible parts of 
the north and west. Their object is to render timber operations 
more feasible j but they have also conferred a great benefit on 
the surrounding country by oponing up communications. Tho 
Ropal boundary line is also very useful in this way, serving the 
double purpose of a road and a permanent boundary. Many 
unmetalled roads, too, have been made by the larger landholders, 
especially the Kapurthala estate and tho Nawdb of Ifawiib- 
ganj-Aliabad in pargana Cbarda. Besides these, in tho uplands 
at any rate, the ordinary village tracks which extend in every 
direction afford a good means of communication in fair weather. 

In the appendix another list mil be found of all the ferries Ji'emes. 
in the district. The most important are those over the Ghagra, 
and especially those at Kataighat, Ohahlarighat and Bahram- 
ghat, all of which lie on muoh-frequentod roads. Tho chief 
ferries on the Rapti are those at Pipraghat, Haraighat on the 
road from Ikauna to Bhinga, and Kakardarighat on the road 
from Bahraich to Kakardari. On the Sarju there is only one 
Government ferry, at Gaighat on the road from Nanpara to 
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Jlotipur, but there are numorous private ferries both on this 
and on the other rivers. 

The river traffic of the district is stiJl of considerable import- 
ance, although it has been vciy greatly affected by the develop- 
ment of tho railway system. The Ghagra, Hapti and new 
Sarju are all navigable. On tho two former boats run up to 
1,200 maunds, and on the latter during the rains large barges 
go up to Kbairi baalr and thence carry grain. The smaller 
boats used Tvill carry about three tons and draw two feet of 
water when looded. They are hollou'cd out of rough troas and 
cost about JRs. 80: they will lost with care and none but minute 
repairs for twenty-five years. They are owned by Goriyns, who 
arc supposed to be a branch of Kahflrs, and who hire out their 
boats and their own services : if tho owner is not tho oar6m.an, 
half the hire goes to the owner and half to the crew. The 
traders almost wholly in grain and timber, and very little 
now goes beyond Bahrnmghot, although at one time there was 
a considerable traffic in sugar with Aramgarh. Large quantitio 
of gUl logs are floated dorm tho Kauriala in rafts, and are 
supposed to benefit by their temporary iinmorsion in the water. 
Timber is also brought down the Jlapti in a similar fashion. 
Whore, however, the forests are tapped by tho railway, the 
river traffic has been almost entirely supplanted by tho raihray, 
which affords a means of transit that is not only more expedi- 
tious, but cheaper. 



CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


Side by side mtb tbe rapid extension of cnltivolion in Popuin* 
this district, there has been a still more roinarkablo growth of 
population. At annexation largo tracts wore actually depopu- 
lated owing to tho tyranny blended with indipcriminntoslnnghter 
of the inhobitants by tho later Nazims of Gonda-Bnhrnich. Tlio 
first census of Oudh was taken in 18G9. Tho district had then a 
population of 774,437 persons, giving a denrity of only 28C persons 
to tho square mile. Of course it is only to bo expected that tho 
density should bo comparatively small in a district that contains 
so large a proportion of forest; but tho enormous subsequont 
increase of tho population within the coursJo of a few years affords 
a striking iiroof of tho deplorable state of tho district when it first 
camo under British rule. Tho report of the first regular sottlemont 
wa® published in 1873, and tho estimated population of 1872 was 
already as largo as 835,826 persons, which, if tho figures can be 
accepted ns accurate, shows an increase of no Iocs than 28 persons 
to tho squaro mile in throe years. This figure, howovor, can only bo 
regarded as approximate. The enumeration of tho Sottlomont 
Officer was not taken in tho same manner as n regular census, 
and althongh we cannot olaim infallibility for tho returns of 
1869, at tho samo timo wo may with sotno confidenco assume 
that tho figures of tho sottlomont are somewhat in excess of tho 
reality. The census figures of 1869 were indeed admittedly 
incorrect, espedally in the number of females enumerated, as 
was the case in almost every district of Oudh. 

At the census of 1881 tho district had a population of 
878,048 persons, showing an inoroasc of no less limn 102,133 dur- 
ing the preceding eleven years. Tho recovery had been more 
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rapid than in any other district of Oudh, and the density rose 
from 280 to 320‘3 pcrsoiw to the square mile. This exfcmordin- 
aiy gro'svth of the population was not spasmodic, but well sus- 
tained, as is evident from the figures of succeeding enumerations. 
Consequently there is the more reason to doubt the Settlement 
Ofiiccr’s estimate, ns it is impossible to suppose that threo-fourtbs 
of the increase occurred in the first tlirco years. 

The census of 1891 showed a still more rapid development 
of the population, for the total on that occasion rose to 1,000,432 
persons, the increase amounting to an annual nvorago of 12,240 
souls. The density in 1891 was 373-2 to the square mile, hargo 
as the increase was, it was considerably loss than that of Gondn 
and Fj-zabad ; every district in Oudh then showed a very rapid 
exx>aDsion of population, but the proportionate rate in Bahraich 
was onlj* second to that of Gonda. 

Tho last census was taken on the 1st of March 1901. It 
was then ascertained that tho total population of the district 
was 1,051,347 persons, giving a density of 395-7 to the square 
mile, and showing an increase of 60,915 persons since the preced- 
ing enumeration. This increase w.as greater than in any other 
district of Oudh except Sftapur, and was only to bo expected 
with the rapid development of the district. The district escaped 
fairly w'cll from the epidemics of 1894, which caused such 
heavy mortality in other parts of Oudh, the reason being that it 
is naturally well drained. The higher rote of increase is also 
due in part to its having escaped more completely than the 
neighbouring districts from the effects of scarcity in 1896. TIic 
density is still considerably lower than elsewhere in Oudh, 
excepting the adjoining district of Elhcri, which also contains a 
very large area of reserved forest j but if we exclude the latter, 
the figure rises to 463-7 to the square mile, which is higher tJiaa 
the general average of the United Provinces. There are, of 
course, very great local variations. If we take the three 
tahsils, we find that the highest rate is 516 in Kaisarganj, 
whore there is no Government forest; 404 in Bahraich, where 
the figure would be very much higher were it not for tho 
forest tracts of Bhinga, Ikauna and Tulsipur; and only 319 in 
tahsll Ifanpara. 
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The rapid increase in tlic population is not duo in any great 
degree to immigration. At the la'^t census 98*7 por cent, of the 
inhabitants were born either in Babraicb or tho adjoining dis- 
-trict-. The percentage of immigi'ftnts had in fact fallen consid- 
erably since 1891, tho figure for that year being 12*9 per cent., 
as against 8*4. per cent, at the last census — a figure which is lower 
than the general average for Oiulh. The addition to tho popu- 
lation from outside is further di«eonnted by tho fact that omii 
grants born in tho district and enumerated elsewhere numbered 
over three per cent. The census returns show that since 1891 
there had been an increase in tho district-born poi)ulotion of 
10*5 per cent., while the general increase of tho total population 
was throe per cent. 

Of the whole populatihn males number 6-hI-,41G and females Sox. 
506,931. The disproportion of tho sexes is very marked, being 
considerably greater than in tho adjoining districts of Gen da 
and Bara Banki, but at the same time much loss than in Kheri 
and Sltapur. There has, however, been an improvement since 
1869, when only 904 females were enumerated for evoiy 1,000 
males, whereas the preeent figure is 931. It seems probable 
that a largo number of females were omitted at the first census, 
as the whole of Oudh was characteri«ed by a similar reticence. 

The excess of males was then equally great among Hindus aud 
hlusalmaii'!. At the present time thci'c are 930 females to 
every 1,000 male Hindus and 934 females to 1,000 Musalmans. 

The disproportion of the sexes docs not ncces'arily connote 
the prevalence of female infanticide. This proctice was undoubt- 
edly prevalent prior to annexation, but at the present time it is 
almost universally regarded with abhorrence by the clans that 
were formerly the wor.st offenders. In 1895 a minute examina- 
tion was made into the sxibject, but the returns showed that there 
was an undue excess of males, such as would arouse suspicion, in 
only a very few villages; and in every case the population was so 
small as to render any presumption impos'iblc. In 1870 Mr. 
Boys considered that tho practice was still verj*^ lirovalcnt, 
especially in tho Haik wnri mahals of Hisaminir. A census of tho 
Bajput population taken about that time showed that the propor- 
tion of boys under 10 to girls under 10 was as IG to 9, figures that 
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•would seem to be pecfiliarly damning. The last census showed 
that for the whole district there were-71,405 boys under five and 
69,256 girls. These, however, prove nothing. Possibly Bahraich 
affords an example of Darwin^s theory — ^that female infanticide 
tends to make a male-producing race, long after the practice has 
dropped out of existence. At all events, no repressive measures 
have been undertaken by Government in Oudh since 1885. 

The language of the people of the district is that known as 
the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. This Awadhi covers a 
very wide area, and calls for no remark. The Thdrus, as in 
Gonda, speak a broken form of Bihaii. The district can boast of 
no literature of its own, and has produced no author of repute. 
It possesses diree printing-presses, which are fully sufficient for 
its moderate requirements. There is one newspaper, that goes 
by the name of the “ Khurshed-i-Nanpara,” published twice a 
month at Hanpara. It has a circulation of 200 copies, and is 
owned by Maulvi Yahya AH, a retired schoolmaster in the ser- 
vice of the Raja, whose father snbventioned the paper by com- 
pelling his lessees and employds to take it in. It consists 
chiefly of borrowed news, and is moderate and loyal in tone. 
It is chiefly circulated in the rural tracts. 

The district is purely agricultural in character. There are 
no large towns, the chief being Bahraich itself, with a popula- 
tion of 27,304 persons ; while only two, Hanpara and Bhinga, 
both of which are municipalities, have a population of over 5,000. 
There are no Act XX towns in the district, so that the total 
urban population is only ^,877, or only four per cent. The 
inhabited villages number 1,883 in all, and of these 1,651 have 
a population of less than 1,000 persons ; 194 between 1,000 and 
2,000, and 36 between 2,000and 5,000 persons. Xo less than 90’52 
per cent, of the population live in villages with less than 1,000 
inhabitants. It is not surprising, therefore, that the agricultural 
population should here assume a very high proportion. In 1869 
it was observed that 64 per cent, of the whole* were agriculturists, 
and at the last census the proportion was returned as 70’2 per 
ceut., of whom 50*7 per cent, were actual workers ami 49‘3 per 
cent, dependents of either sex. In 1869 the district contained 
1,748 inhabited towns and villages, with an average size of 882 
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ncrc 5 , a figure that was only exceeded in Klicri, and an average 
population of 391 persons. At the last census tlic average si ze of 
tho village ^Yns 791 acres, excluding the forest area, and the 
average population of 567. 

The number of Jiouses at the last census was 181,991, giving Honscs. 
an average of 68*48 houses to the square mile, .and 5*78 persons to 
each house. In 1869 the figure was only 6*06; but the local 
variations were great, ranging from 4*4 in Dharmaupur and 4*6 
in Pakhrpur to 6*2 in Bahraich and 6*7 in Ikauna. For some* 
reason or other, the figure is higher in this district than in any 
other part of Oudh except Kheri. It was observed in 1869 that 
there wore no less than 8,246 clusters of homesteads, and the 
large number of hamlets is a noticeable feature of the district. 
Almost all the larger villages consist of a mere collection of scat- 
tered hamlets, and there arc very few of the compact sites which 
are so numerous in the western districts of the United Provinces. 

At the census of 1891 tho number of inhabited sites was stated 
as 16,012, and this extraordinary increase is duo not only to a 
large extension of cultivation, which induces tho tillers of the 
soil to dwell in the immediate neighbourhood of their fields, 
but al.'io to the increased security and prosperity of the district. 

The number of hamlets is bj* far the greatest in tho Bahraich 
tahsil, and least in Nnnpara, a remote and lonely tract. 

Classifying the whole population according to religions, by Reli- 
tho figures of the 1901 census, we find 856,652 or 81*47 per cent. S““®* 
Hindu'?, 193,674 or 18*42 per cent. Slusalmans, 730 Sikhs, 221 
Christians, 83 Aryas, 82 Jains and 5 Jews. The results of pre- 
vious enumerations prove that here, as elsewhere, and in a 
remarkable degree, that the j»roportionate increase of populati ou is 
very much greater among the Musahnans than with tho Hindus. 

In 1869 tho Hindu popidation amounted to 87*3 per cent, and 
the Alnsalmans to 12*7 per cent. The alteration in the position 
has been gradual and sustained, and it appears to be an estab- 
lished fact that Musahnans are generally more prolific than their 
Hindu brethren. This is the more remarkable in Bahraich, for 
elsewhere it is frequently the case that the followers of Islam do 
not include among their numbers so large a proportion of the 
very pCor as do the Hindus j but in this district it is a noticeable 

9Bn 
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fact that a larger proportion of tlie Muhammadan population 
are engaged as mere agriculturists than anyurhere else in Oudh. 

Of the total number of Christians at the last census, 173 are 
natives. Their numbers have increased, but -with no great rapi- 
dity. There -were only 16 in 1881 and73inl891; but the progress 
made here is quite insignificant when compared with that of the 
western districts. The reason lies not only in the class of the 
population, but also in the comparative absence of mission enter- 
prise. Of the native Christians 148 belong to the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which has extended its operations to 
Bahraich where there is a large Mission school and has small 
settlements and schools at Kaisarganj, Nanpara, Bhinga and 
BfUpidiha (q.v.) on the Nepal border. The American Mission 
has, however, made great progress of late years, for in 1903 it 
was stated that there were no less than 1,636 native Christians 
in the district. The work was begun in 1866 by the Bey. S. 
Knowles, who was succeeded in 1868 by the Rev. J. Weatherly. 
Little was done, however, till 1873, urhen the Rev. B. H. 
Badley went to Gonda and Bahraich. There are now nine 
boys’ and three girls’ schools, a presiding older at Bahraich, and 
a native preacher at each out-station. The mission owns property 
in the district valued at Rs. 81,000. Much preaching is done on 
the occasion of the great fair of Saiyid Solar at Bohraich. Of 
the remaining Christians, 38 were Europeans and 10 Eurasians, 
of whom 32 and 9 respectively belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, most of the others being Roman Catholics. 

The Sikhs are comparatively new comers into the district. 
The chief of them arc the agent of the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapur- 
thala and the other loyal grantees, who obtained 490 villages in 
return for services rendered during the mutiny. They will be 
dealt with later under the head of taluqdars. 

The Arya Samfij is of very little importance in this district. 
Its numbers have only increased by 47 during the past ten 
years, and the movement does not seem likely to make much 
headway. Of the members 34 are women. They are dravm 
from a curious selection of castes. , It is not surprising that 
Smbmans should take the lead, followed by Kayasths and 
I^^X^uts, with a fair proportion of Banias and Khattris, but the 
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totnniiiiiig castes of tho Bahraioli Aryas are ^oniewliat surpris- 
ing. Thus wo find 7 Kalwars, 5 Lohars, 4 Barhais, one Kurmi 
and solitary females of the Halwai and Gadariya castes. There 
ate no recognised Aryn lodges or schools in the district. 

Turning to the Hindus, we find but one caste with over Hindus. 
100,000 representatives, and twelve others numbering over 
20,000 ' persons. Details of the distribution of the various 
castes in the different parts of the district will be found in the 
tahsil articles. 

First in point of numbers come the Ahirs, who amounted to Ahirs. 
126,316 in 1001, or 14 per cent, of the Hindu population. They ’ 
are fairly equally distributed throughout all the parganas, head- 
ing the list in eveiy tahsll, and form an important element of 
strength in the agricultural population of the district. As in Rai 
Bareli, their presence in such numbers has been attributed to 
the, fact that the district was formerly held by Bhars: this is 
only a matter of conjecture, but it is supported by the tradition 
quoted in Chapter V, with regard to the Bhars and their sub- 
sequent develoiiment.’’- 

Next come the Kurmis, numbering over 96,000 persons. Knrmis. 
Though perhaps slightly inferior to their kinsmen in the 
adjoining district of BaraBanki, their presenoo in such numbers 
is most valuable here. They are, as everywhere, most indus- 
trious, efScient and prosperous cultivators, and with the Ahirs 
form the backbone of the agricultural community. In the 
temporarily-settled xiortion of the district alone they hold over 
one-sixth of the whole tenant area. They are most numerous 
•in the Hanpara and Bahraich tahsfls, and fewest in Kaisarganj, 
although there also they have more than 23,000 representa- 
tives. Many of the Kurmis have been induced to settle in 
the district by the taluqdars, and they have been most useful in 
extending the cultivation. 

Brahmans numbered over 92,000 persons in 1901. TheyBrah- 
are found in greatest numbers in the Bahraich and Kaisarganj 
^ tahsfls, and especially the parganas of Fakhrpur, Bahraich and 
Ikauna. They are comparatively scarce in ifanpara, but their 
munbers have increased of late years. They hold about 14 

^ ' ' " I .■■■ L-. __ _ * 

** Settlement Report, p, 18 j Ch, V., j). 117, • 
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of cultWators, and tlio Lodbs are agriculturists of a fairly Ligli 
order, bolding about two j)er cent, as tenants, bloro than half 
ofthcliodhs are to bo found in the Eaisarganj tahsfl, and the 
great bulk of the remainder in Nanpara; there arc very few 
in the cast of the district. Kahars arc found everywhere, but 
especially in Kaisarganj. 

More important are the Muraos, who numbered 26,260 Marnos. 
souls. They are chiefly found in the Hisampur, Palchrpur and 
Bahraich jjarganas, but they occur in fair numbers everywhere. 

In the very depths of the jungles of Dharm.-inpur there are 
several colonies of these industrious cultivators with fine gar- 
dens of turmeric. They arc the most minute and careful of all 
the agriculturists and chiefly devote their attention to g.irdon 
cultivation and to growing opium and tobacco. They and their 
Musalman counterparts, the Kahariyas, almost monopolize the 
garden crops of the district. 

The Rajputs are the most important of all the Hindu Bajpnts, 
castes, although they only come tenth in point of numbers, 
with 24,685 representatives in 1901. They own over one-third 
of the entire area of the district, and prior to the mutiny held 
the vast estates subsequently given to the Sikh grantees. An 
account will be given later in this chapter of the various Raj- 
put taluqdars, and the origin of the great clans has been traced 
in the history of the district. As teu.ants tho Rajputs hold 
over six per cent, of the cultivation, ‘generally in large hold- 
ings. Tho Rajput cultivators resemble the Brahmans in charac- 
ter, and the remarks made above with regard to the l-attcr may 
be said to apply with equal force to the Thakurs. More than 
half of them are to bo found in tho Eaisarganj tahsll, and 
most of the rest in the Nanpara, Bahnaich and Jkauna 
parganas. 

‘ Of all the numberless clans of Rajputs only a few hold a Tho varl- 
conspicuous position in this district. First and foremost come 
tho Raikwars, who once owned tho great taluqa of Baandi, and 
still possess Rehwa and the Raikwari malials of pargana Hisam- 
pur. They numbered about 4,600 souls at the last coiisiis, and 
are chiefly found in tho Hisampur and Fakhrpur parganas, 
their colonies having at .all times been confined to the west of 
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the district. Next come the Bais, numhering 3,666, hut most 
of these are Kajputs of an inferior stamp and are disowned by 
the true Bais of Daundia IDicra in Baiswara. The Nalhans 
also have over 3,000 members. They belong to the six families 
or Chhedwara of the Gonda district, whence they overflowed 
into the Hisampur pargana, and possessed themselves of the 
greater portion of the estates of the Jarwal Saiyids. The Chau- 
hans, numbering 2,628 souls, are for the most part Bajputs of 
an inferior stamp. They are scattered about the district, but the 
most important family is that of the Jangres in Bharmanpur, 
who are connected with the great taluqdari houses of Kheri, and 
who obtained a footing here by driving out the Banjaras. 
Then come the Bisens, 1,326 in all. They are chiefly found in 
Bhinga, the owner of which belongs to this clan, and along the 
Gonda borders. The Jan wars, though few in numbers, having 
only 1,196 representatives, ore perhaps the most important of 
all the Rajputs. Among them arc the great taluqdars of Bal- 
rampur, Payagpur and Gangwal, while the forfeited estate of 
Ikauna also belonged to this clan. They are chiefly found in 
the parganas of Bahraich, Bhinga and Ikanna. There are 
but few of them in Charda, although at one time they were 
the masters of the entire pargana. Of the remaining clans, 
none are of any importance ; only two, the Sombansis find 
Panwars, have over 600 members, while the Enihors, Surajban- 
sis, Bhadaurias, Gautams and Kachhwahas each number over 
200 persons. The other clans with more than 100 representa- 
tives axe the Amethias, Bachhals, Bacbgotis, Bhale Sultans, 
Chandels, Jaiswars and Haghubansis. 

The Luniyas numbered 21,616 persons at the last census, a 
higher figure than in any other district of Oudh save Gonda. 
They are mere labourers, whose chief occupation is digging and 
earthwork. Their position is little better than that of serfe, 
and they are as a rule a miserable down-trodden race. They 
are most numerous in the Kaisarganj tahsil, hut there are large 
numbers of them in Nanpara, Bahraich and Ikauna. The 
Luniyas are generally considered to be of Diavidian origin. 

The Gadariyas call for little comment, although they num- 
' her over 20,000 persons in this district. They follow as a rule 
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tbeir usual occupation of shepherds and goatherds, and are agri- 
culturists of a very inferior dcsoription. They chiofly reside in 
pnrgana Fakhrpur, but they aro also numerous in Hisampur, 
bTanpara, Ikauna and Bliinga. 

The Banias munbered 20,584 persons in 1901 — a compara-i Banias, 
tivelj small figure, which is perhaps duo to the unimportant 
nature of the commerce of this district. They belong chiefly 
to the Kandu and Kasaundlmn subdivisions, while the Baran- 
wals and Umars have over a thousand representatives. The 
Kandus are more numerous than in any other district of Oudli 
a-nd their numbers are only exceeded in Ghazipur and Ballia 
of all tlie districts of the United Provinces. They aro an 
inferior caste of Vaishyas and are chiofly found in the north 
of the district. Some of them aro cultivators, but their usual 
occuiJation is grain-parching and shopkeepers. Of the other 
Banias it is noticeable that the Baranwals are more numerous 
in Bahraich than in any other part of Ondh. They traditionally 
come from Baron or Bulandshnlir, but there is no information 
to account for their presence in this district. Owing to the 
nature of the proprietary tenures in this district, the Banias 
are not included among the landowning classes, but tlicy fre- 
quently act as lessees to the larger taluqdare. 

Of the remaining castes, few call for any special mention. Other 
Those with over 10,000 representatives aro Tclis or oil-pressers, 
Dhobis or washermen, Nais or barbers, Knmhars or potters, 
Barliais or oarpenterp, Lohars or blacksmiths, Bharbhunjas or 
grnin-parcliers, and Kaynsths. There are fewer Kaynsths than 
elsewhere in Oudh except Hard oi and Kheri; nearly all of them 
belong to the Srivastab subdivision. They reside chiefly in 
pargana Bahraich and the Koisarganj tahsil; but there arc no 
Kayasth families of any importance in the district,- with the 
exception of tli o old Qanungo famil i es. The Kaynsths, however, 
own a considerable amount of land in the district, about 60 
villages in all. There are no castes peculiar to Baliraiob, but 
representatives of several castes are foimd in the district wliich 
occur in very few other places. Most noticeable ure tho ChaiS Chains, 
or Chains, who numberetl, 4,253 persons in 1901— -a larger figure 
than in any other district save Basti. Theye arc also largo t 
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numbers of these people in Gonda. They are only found in the 
north and east of Oudh and in the Gorakhpur division they are 
a cultivating, fishing and thieving caste, akin to Mallahs. 

They usually migrate to the hills in J anuary to collect 
catechu j but their ordinary occupation is that of the pickpocket.* 
There are several other submontane tribes, such as the Hindu 
Banjaras and the Bahelias, both of \ 9 h 0 m numbered over 2,000 
persons. The former are only more numerous in Zheri and 
the latter in Partabgarh. The Thfirus, who appear to be almost 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Nepal tarai, numbered 1,546. They 
have been fully described in the Gonda and Nnini Tal volumes; 
and are chiefiy found in Dharmanpur and Tulsipur. The 
Bhars, from whom the district possibly takes its name, are sur- 
prisingly scarce, numbering only 740, which is less than in 
most Oudh districts. 

Hasal* The proportion of Musalmans to the total population is 

larger in Bahraich than elsewhere in Oudh, although the actual 
figure is exceeded in both Gonda and Bara Banki. A more 
noticeable feature is the unusual proportion of Musalman agri- 
culturists. In 1869 it was observed that in this district and 
Gonda alone did the agriculturist Muhammadan population 
exceed the remainder, the proportion for Bahraich being 53*6 
per cent. This is still the case, and we find that Mnsalmans 
hold eight per cent, of the cultivation as tenants. They usually 
pay a privileged rent and their holdings are large, as in the 
case of Brahmans and Bajpnts. Many of these tenants are no 
better cultivators than the high-caste Hindus ; hut there arc 
frequent exceptions to this rale. 

Pfttlians. The most numerous Mnsalmans are the Pathans, who in 
1901 numbered 32,625 persons, or 16'84 per cent, of the whole 
Musalman population. The chief among them is the Raja of 
Nanpara. Pathans are most numerou.s in the Nanpara, Charda, 
Hisampur and Pakhrpnr parganos, and fewest in Tulsipur, Dhar- 
manpur and Ikauna. Altogether the district contains more 
Pathans than any other part of Ondh, and most of them settled in 
Bahraich at an early date. Among them we find representatives 
of many clans, the most important numerically being the 

* Crooke, Castes aad Tribes, Vol. II., p. IC7. 
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Yusitfzais, Lodis, Kakars and Gkoris. Besides those, the 
Muhammadzai, Bohilla, Afridi, Dilazak and Bangash Pathans 
each number over 200 persons. 

The Sheikhs numbered 18,765 persons, or 9'08 per cent, of the Sheikhs, 
total Musalman population. They belong chiefly to the western 
half of the district and are most common in ijanpara and the 
Kai sarganj tahsil. The Sheikh taluqdars are those of Ambhapur 
and Tipraha.' More than half the Sheikhs a^e Siddiqis, while 
Qurreshis and Ansaris form the bulk of the remainder. 

The Saiyids of Bahraich have fallen frorii their high estate, Saiyids, 
and their former extensive possessions in Khisarganj have for 
the most part passed-into the hands of others. The three small 
talnpdara nf Wnra Qnz^ Alint^grar jandA^ialapiu/jj, SlsiODpvT 

and Bahraioh parganas alone remain to the great Saiyid family 
of Jarwal. The Saipds only numbered 3,34^ persons in 1901, 
and belong to the Rizwi, Zaidi, Husaini and Several other sub- 
divisions. They are chiefly found in the Higampur, Bahraich 
and Nanpara parganas. The Mughak also are very few in niim- singhalB. 
her, the total in 1901 being only 1,374 persons. The bulk of 
them are Chaghtais, but the most important are the Qizilbashes of 
Ifawabganj-Aliabad in Charda : the taluqdar however, non- 
resident. They are mostly residents of Nanpam and Bahraich. 

Converted Rajputs numbered 6,958 persons — a very small Musal- 
;number when compared with the adjoining di sti-j cts of Gonda and Ea^uts. 
BZheri. Therearenotaluqdarsamongthem,and^in fact,morethan 
half of them belong to the Chauhan subdivisifjn. Jt is notice- 
able that at the last census nearly 5,000 of thetn wore females. 

The remainder of the Musalman population is very unim- other 
portant. They are mostly Julahas, who numbered 21,273 per- ^nns^' 
sons or over ten per cent., and Faqirs, 14,33{} or 7’4 per cent. 

They are engaged either in agriculture or uiiimportant indus- 
tries, such as weaving. The most numerous ore the Telis, Behnas 
Nais, Darzis and Halwais. The Kabariyos, ■\\rho number about 
6,800 souls, are almost peculiar to this district, and are only 
found elsewhere in Lucknow and Basti. ^Jiey appear to be 
converted Muraos or Kachhis and are market^gardeners by pro- 
fession. Other converted Muraos are know^ by the uame of 
Baghhan, a caste which only occurs elsewhere in the Bareilly 

lOnn 
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district. It is cniions that we find in tihis distriot’no less than 
2j774 Mnsalman Banias. They ocenr in no other part of Oudh^ 
and in the whole of the United Froyinces there are less than 
3,000 of this caste. Converted Ahirs, who are nowhere found 
in large numbers, have over a thousand representatives, which 
is only exceeded in Gorakhpur and Basti. Mnsalman Halwaisj 
too, and Kanjars also occur in larger numbers in Bahraich than 
elsewhere, and the same may be said of the Saiqalgars or armourers^ 
General Of the general condiiaon of the people there is little to bd 
said. It is probable that there has been a considerable improve- 
people. ment in this direction of late years, and, generally speaking, it 
may be said to be about the same as in other parts of Oudltl 
The population is still sufficiently scanty to set agriculturists 
at a premium j and though in some estates they are probably as 
much disinclined to shift their quarters ns the ryots in more 
populous districts, and thus are more likely to tolerate oppres- 
sion at the hands of the landlord than they otherwise might bo^ 
still the existence of a considerable area of waste land owned 
by men who are bidding for cultivators on all sides, cannot but 
give them some advantage. On the other hand, the extreme 
unhealthiness of the villages on the forest borders constitutes a 
serious objection forintending cultivators. Tested by thestandard 
of agriculture, the condition of the people cannot be regarded as 
prosperous. The better crops requiring more laborious cultiva- 
tion and repaying it by a heavier return are con^icuous by 
their absence. Cultivation is mostly of a perfunctory nature; 
the outturn is poor, the capital invested in agricultural 
improvements is small; the people consequently ore not able 
. to bear hard times, to resist tbe stress of bad seasons, or to 
bear up against the burden of heavier rents by tbe application 
of increased indxistry. The s&wah system has been already 
described in dealing with wages in the preceding chapter. 
That it is in course of disappearing, no doubt, shows improve- 
ment. The people, however, are frequently in debt, and the 
interest they have to pay is undoubtedly a serious drag upon them. 
Pood of It may be noted as a general rule that the peasantry live 
the pco kharlf and sell the rabi, their food being mainly the 

coarser kinds of rice, kodon, maize and barley. One s6r of rice. 
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"is said fairly to eqnal two s6rs of other grains, owing to the 
greater sense of repletion thereby induced. The question of food 
has an important bearing on the relation of famines to this 
'district. In almost any case of bad seasons there must bo at any 
•rate a five-anna crop of the hharif grains. What is compara- 
tive drought for the rice is good seasonable ■weather for maize; 

"so that even in the worst years there is a sufficient stock of these 
crops to last from November to March, and then the supply is 
■eked out by wild fruits, such as those of the mahua, gular and 
semal, as was the case in the scarcity of 1874. There can thus 
be no absolute famine till the rabi harvest is gathered in, and a 
"serious failure of the rabi is almost unknown. 

The occupations of the people call for little remark, as the Ooenpa- 
•great bulk of the population is either engaged directly in agri- 
culture or else is indirectly dependant on the land for a means 
•of subsistence. This proportion amounts to 70*2 per cent, of the 
whole, and of these 60*7 per cent, are actual workers and 49*3 
per cent, dependents of both sexes. The inductrial population is 
very small indeed, amounting to only 12*7 i)or cent. — a figure 
that is about the average for the agricultural districts of Oudh. 

The commercial classes numbered 6,197 persons or only *4 
per cent, of the total population — a higher figure than Nheri 
and Sitapur, but below the Oudh average. The professional 
'population is, as usual, about one per cent. ; nearly half of this 
.comes under the head of religion. Almost the whole of the 
remainder is classified as- unskilled labour. The trades and 
'manufactures are very few in number, and have already been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. The members of the 
'industrial community are for the most part mere village orafts- 
•men, whose only aim is to supply the modest and immediate 
meeds of their neighbours. 

' The district is one of large estates. No less than 78 i>er Proprie- 
•cent. is held by taluqdars in full rights, and ki two per cent. BrS.**°* 
.more they possess superior rights over the subsettlement- 
‘holders. Of tho remainder no less than IS per cent, is Govem- 
.ment property, either in the shape of reserved forests or 
'otherwise. Thus only four per cent, is in the hands of single 
zamindars and three per cent, is owned by coparcenary bodies. 
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The taluqdars are only 24 in number, but more than half of 
the entire area is owned by four men, the Baja-i-Kajgan of 
Kaipurthala, the Maharaja of Balrampur, the Baja of NaUpara and 
the Baja of Payagpur. Almost the whole of the Balrampur 
estate and rather more than half of the Kapurthala property is 
held on a permanent settlement, in recognition of services ren- 
dered to the Bntish Government during the mutiny. The larger 
taluqdars, as a rule, let out their villages on lease for a term 
generally of three years. A very large area of the tenant’s 
land being held on grain rents, the landlord probably, when 
having to manage immense areas, reaps a greater advantage by 
dealing with a substantial lessee than by maintaining a Large 
establishment, on small individual pay, and with great induce- 
ments and opportunities for peculation, to divide the crop 
with each tenant. Many lessees make a profession of this 
business and renew their engagements for term after term. It 
is usually to their interest to deal fairly with the tenants, who 
are by no means slow to hike complaints to the taluqdars and 
the district authorities. The danger of oppression is in this 
way much reduced and, in fact, fair treatment is the rule. 
Leases are not confined, however, to grain-rented villages, and 
it is only on the doubtful ground of economy in management 
that the farms of cash-rented villages can be justified. Some 
exist now more from the force of custom than anything else.”* 
In villages where reclamation and extension are still possible, 
the lessee, although perha^ a speculator, is a useful capitalist^ 
who can more effectively apply his money than the proprietor 
of a large ^tate whose headquarters are many miles away. 

The origin of the great taluqdari estates, as given in the 
history of the district, largely explains their peculiar charac- 
teristics. Mr. Boys in his settlement report went deeply into 
the question, and ascertained that the various taluqas had by no 
means a common origin. This may seem a truism, but it is 
ncvorthclcss necessary j for all taluqas, whatever their origin, 
arc now treated on the some system. 17o difference is made 
between the estate of a mushroom talnqdnr and that of a Baja, 
whose ancestors have boon for centuries the rulers of a small 
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Jlajput State in •vrliicli they exercised a territorial jurisdiction 
that -was very far from connoting the proprietary iJossession of tho 
soil. With the people, the Raja has never ceased to be a Raja j 
but in the eyes of Government he is merely a taluqdar, and that 
term embraces the Nawabi revenue-farmer who sometimes step- 
ped in and drove out the old revenue-paying Raja. This account 
of the origin of the great estates, though by no means peculiar 
to Bahraich, is necessary in order to exploin tho various forms 
of subordinate tenure that have proved such a source of difficulty 
to the assessing officers. Mr. Boys writes, ‘^perhaps in no dis- 
trict of Oudh can the feudalization of the country be said to have 
been so complete at annexation as here."* The word 'feudal' 
is no doubt a mistake, being borrowed from mediaeval English 
history, but none the less the error is pardonable, as the word 
by constant association with Oudh has come to convey to tho 
mind a fairly accurate idea of the poatdon of the taluqdars before 
the annexation of the province. 

• In the first place, tracts of waste land were often mado over Waste 
by tho Government or its representatives to some enterprising ^anta 
soldier, or to a cadet of a house already established, either in 
reward for services rendered, or with tho direct object of dovol- 
ojung the country. In such cases the lord's position would bo 
absolutely independent from the first, and tho cultivators settled 
by him would be an actual state of villeinage. Thus in Charda 
-and Nanpara tho first taluqdars received a grant of absolutely 
waste land, on which tho ancestor of every cultivator w'as located 
by tho lord himself or by those to whom he delegated tho work. . 
Under such circumstancas, no right could possibly exist on tho 
.part of tho cultivators which were not created by tho taluqdar 
himself. This state of things prevailed not only in those villages 
which he settled originally, but also in those obtained by conquest. 

In other cases an officer of the Government would bo sent to Oommis. 
a particular district to restore order out of chaos and, if possible, naminis- 
,lo exact tho revenue. In return, and also to enable him to carry ‘“r 
out the commission, ho was often granted tho whole or a part 
of the revenues. Suoh commissions were seldom originally 
ibostowod for more than a single life, but it is easy to understand 
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how the privileges tlius granted tended to become hereditary, 
especially in a remote district like Bahraicb. The concessionaire 
would naturally establish his position by granting privileges to 
his supporters, or oven to the leading men of tho lawless bands 
ho had reduced to subjection j but ho would not bo likely to 
recognise rights apart from thoso of his own creation. Thus, for 
instance, in Ikautia the head of tho house was for seven gonora- 
tons styled Risaldar, and enjoyed tho whole of the revenues 
without making any payment to tho State, tho fiction being novor- 
tholoss maintained that ho was only tho servant of tho government. 
On tho resumption of tho grant, his position had become so 
'strong that ho was unhcatatingly acknowledged ns lord of 
the soil. 

Special Malia Singh of Ikaunn illustrates a third method. Ho 

a spccml gr.ant of a certain percentage of tho rovenne of 

age of the jj|j yiHagcs comprised in a very wide area, in which ho had no 
xevonne. ’ o i j . , . 

pretension to ancestral propnotary right. Ho dots not seem 
over to havo obtained possession of thoso villages, buf; none tho 
less he frequently sold or bestowed on various dependents tbe 
right to bring under cultivation certain waste lands, and to have 
conferred on tbcm all the rights which generally accompany 
ownership. A similar case was that of Harhardco of Baundi, 
who by ^-irtuo of his grant claimed lordship over vill.ages out- 
side his own estate. Here too, however, his authority seems to 
have been only nominal, and there is no tradition that he ever 
went as far as his Janwar neighbour. 

Tcinqfts A fourth method, and one that is not so commonly found in 
Bahraicb as elsewhere, was that by which a leading member of 
comnn:- a coparcenary community assumed lordship over the rest, "Where 
pertic^ such a community extends tho area of its possessions, and as the 
number of members increases, seporation of interests almost 
always becomes inevitable, and thus the way is paved to the 
assertion of individnal superiority. Thus in tho case of tho 
Jarwal Saiyids, the estate was wholly coparcenary at tho firstj 
as is illustrated by the number of shares into which tho -inhab- 
ited portion of tho town of Jarwal is divided ; but eighty years 
ago we find, that there was only one man of mark in tho whole 
family, who owned almost all the estate. 
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'There remains the well-known system of the latter clays of Thclatet' 
the ISawabi, which has been tlesoribcd in Chapter V in tho 
account of the absorption of the khalsa lands. It is most 
pithily described by the native 'expression that tho taluqdor 
first ** approved of a village and then '*digoFtcd” it. In some 
cases the former zamindar or proprietaiy community were only 
too glad to bo freed from tho tyranny of the revenue officials, 
so long as they were tolerably sure of remaining in possession, 
and as a rule they were permitted to retain the land round tho 
homestead known as “ dih ”. Whore, however, tlic community 
was strong and united in its opposition, the qualms of tho 
taluqdar’s stomach were great and unpleasant j in some few eases 
indeed ho actually seems to have disgorged tho village. Such 
instances were very rare, for the Raikwati mahals of Har- 
harpur alone seem to have possessed sufficient strength to suc- 
cessfully resist extinction. 

Tho properties held by loyal grantees came under a differ- Loyal 
ont category. Hero tho old taluqdari rights were suppressed 
by the deliberate action of Government, and the land handed 
over m bloc to those who had rendered good and faithful ser- 
vices in tho Mutiny. These grantees, save in so far as they 
held other ancestral property, form a class altogether distinct 
from tho great hereditary landowners of the district. 

In connection with this doscriprion of the origin of taluq- nhoyfii 
dari tenures, notice should be taken of the species of tenuro’'^^^'**®®®' 
known as ^Bhayfii’. This occurred in those cases where the 
ordinary Hindu law of partition prevailed over the i)rinciple 
of primogeniture that is so marked a feature of the Bahraich 
estates. Generally tho younger sons received a few villages in 
maintenance on a rent-free tenure, and on tho death of tho 
recipient a low rent was fixed for his sons. Ultimately the 
grant would bo resumed altogether and tho desoendants of the 
Bhayya would become mere tenants holding perhaps at favour- 
able rates. Occasionally ilio younger brothers were strong 
enough to become independent, but almost always the lands were 
recovered after one or two generations had passed away. The 
estates of Bohwa and Ghahlari may be quoted as instances of 
successful separation. 
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Of the taluqdari estates the largest is that of the Eaja-i- 
Eajgau.of Kapurthala. The whole of this was acquired as a 
grant for loyal services rendered during the Mutiny. It con- 
sists of no less than 416 villages and portions of 36 others, ndth 
a total area of 377,533 acres. The estate lies in the parganas 
of Hisampnr, Fakhrpur, Bahraich, Ikauna and Nanpara, and 
the headquarters are at Baundi. He received the whole of the 
Rnikwar estate of Baundi, consisting of 189,093 pores, the 
Bhitauli estate of Bara Banki, of 57,438 acres, which formerly 
belonged to this district, and the greater portion of the Janwar 
property of Ikauna, to the extent of 177,284 acres. The Baundi 
and Bhitauli estates arc held at a perpetual rate of payment, 
equivalent to half the summary assessment, an exceedingly low 
demand when it is remembered that the district was in a state 
of the utmost depression at annexation. The pcrmancntly- 
fiottled portion of the property is 203,593 acres, with a revenue 
of Bs. 48,943, and the remainder, 173,940 acres, is assessed at a 
final revenue of Rs. 1,83,047. The present owner is His High- 
ness Faraand-i-Dilbandi Rasikh-ul-Itiqad Daulat-i-Englishia 
Roja-i-Rajgon Roja Sir Jagitjit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., of 
Kapurthala. The estate was granted to Raja Sir Randhir 
Singh, G.C.SX, who died in 1870 and was succeeded by Raja 
Kharag Singh, the father of the present chief, who died in 1884. 

The great estate of Nanpara occupies a large portion of the 
north of the district, and comprises 333 villages and portions of 
nine others in the parganas of Nanpara, Charda, Dharmanpur, 
Bahraich, Ikauna, Fakhrpur and Hisampur, and one village in 
Bara Banki. In Bahraich it covers 297,434 acres or 464 square 
miles, and is assessed to a revenue of Bs. 2,48,688. The early 
history of this Pathan talnqa is given in Chapter Y. At 
annexation it was held by a minor, Jang Bahadur Khan, who 
during his long tenure improved the property to an astonishing 
degree and raised it from a condition of extreme depression to 
unusual prosperity.. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, K.C.I.^I., 
died on the 1st of hlay 1902 and was succeeded by his son. 
Raja Muhammad Sadiq. Khan. His father was an Honorary 
Magistrate of the 2nd class and an Honorary Munsif; he was 
created a Companion of the Indian Empire in 1886, and was 
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kniglited in 1901. The title of Raja was conferred in 1763 
by Shiija-ud-daulah, and was recognised as hereditary in 1877. 

The Mahdraja of Balrampur resides in the Gonda district, Baltam- 
where the greater portion of his property is situated. He*^ 
holds, however, no less than 176 villages and one share, compris- 
ing 138,655 acres, or 216 square miles, in the Bahraich parganas 
of Tulsipur, Charda, Ikauna, Bhinga and Bahraich. Most of 
this is settled in perpettiity, the total revenue being Rs. 1,28,620, 
and represents the confiscated estates of Charda and Tulsipur, 
as well as the fee-simple of Risia. Maharaja Bliagwati Parshad 
Singh, Janwar, is the adopted son of Maharaja Sir Drigbijai 
Singh, K.G.S.I., who was one of the five loyal taluqdars. 

The second great Janwar talnqa is that of Gangv'al, this Gangwol, 
family also being a branch of the Ikauna house. The early 
history of the Janwars has been given in the historical account 
of the district. The pedigree of the family, as well as those of the- 
other Janwars, vdll be found in the appendix. Kishan Par- 
shad, grandson of Jaswant Singh, who died in 1769, only held 
15 villages, the remainder being held direot by the Nazim up 
to 1816, when all the original estates were returned to tho 
taluqdar. Tho property grew considerably during tho forty 
years preceding annexation, but suffered greatly under Raghu- 
bir Dayal. A curse of ohildlcssncss is said to have fallen on tho 
family since Rishan Parshad killed Himmat Singh of Payag- 
pur, no less than four owners dying without issue. Raja 
Narpat Singh was a half-brother of Sitla Bakhsh Singh, and 
obtained the estate by a decree of the civil court, tho latter’s 
widow receiving five villages rent-free for life. The estate lies 
in the Ikauna and Hisampur parganas, and consists of 47 whole 
villages and portions of eight othem, with an area of 39,166 
acres. Three villages forming the Jairamjot estate in Gonda also 
belong to this taluqa. The revenue paid in Bahraich amounts 
to Rs. 45,080. Tho present incumbent is Rani Itraj Knnwar, 
widow of Raja Suraj Prakash Singh, who obtained possession in 
1899. The title of Raja, first hold by Rishan Parshad, is 
hereditary. 

^ Raja Bhnp Indra Bikram Singh, C.I.E., of Payagpur repro- Payag- 

Bents a third branch of tho Janwar family. He is tho son of P”’ 

Ubh 
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Eaja Mahcndra Bahadur Siogh and owns an extensive estate 
composed of 155 whole \dlkgc3 and four pnttis situated in the par- 
ganas of Bahraich, Ikauna, Hisampiir, Fakhrpul:, Charda and 
Ifanpara, ■with an area of 116,588 acres, and paying a revenue of 
Es. 1,24,847. The liistory of this family has also been described 
elsewhere. At annexation the property was held by Eaja 
Earpat Singh, the ncj)hcw and adopted son of EjijaBalthaman 
Singh. The estate was then, in a very bad way, having been 
shamefully handled by Eaghubar Dayal and his crew- Eaja 
Mohondra Bahadur Singh inherited a very heavilj'-oncumborod 
property in 1878, but struggled hard to face his difficulties. Ho 
died in 1882 ond was succeeded by the present Eaja, who conti- 
nued his father’s policy, living a plain and frugal life, and doing 
all that lay in his power to liquidate his debts and to ropeoplo 
the deserted -villages. Tiio property is now in a most flourishing 
condition, and is entirely free from debt. The Eaja is a most 
Eboral and public-spirited gentleman, who has built and endowed 
a dispensary and has subscribed handsomely to tho DufForin Bund. 
He has also constructed on his estate many markets, tomplosand . 
metalled roads. He was made o Companion of the Indian Empire 
in 1896. The title of Eoja was declared hereditary in 1864. 

Tho Bison Eaja of Bhinga belongs to the old family of Gonda, 
his ancestor Bhawani Singh, a younger brother of the great Eaja 
Datt Singh of Gonda, having obtained tho Bhinga property from 
the Janwars. The taluqa consists of 90 villages and one share 
in the Bahraich parganas Bhinga and Bahraich, assessed at Es. 
92,116, and 25 villages in Gonda comprising the Birwa and 
Usraina estates. The estate was taken over by tho Court of "Wards 
in 1895 at tho Eaja’s request and rolc.'ised in 1900, tlie manago- 
mont being undertaken by his son, Surendra Bikram Singh. 
Eoja TJdai Partap Singh was given tho title of Eaja as a per- 
sonal distinction in 1882, and it was made hereditary two years 
later. Tho Eaja is a Companion of the Star of India, having 
feoeived this honour in 1893, and a Follow of the Allahabad 
tJniversity. Ho served in 1890 on the Viceroy’s Council ; but 
has for some years retired from public life. 

The Qizilbash Hawab of Hawabganj-Aliabad, Nowab Haji 
Fateh. AH ‘Ehan, -who holds the horoditaiy title' 'of ’ HatfaV 
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jicloiigs td aa old Afghan family -^rhose history is given in tho 
article on pargana Charda. Tho estate, which is managed fay his 
agent, consists of villages in the COinrda and Bhinga pargana, 
which represent half of the confiscated property of Charda, and 
has an area of 31,305 acres, assessed at Rs. 41,365. 

Tho remaining Baikwar taluqdari estates are those of Rehwa EoTiwa. 
and Mallanijnr, the latter properly belonging to tho Sftapnr 
district. The history of tho Eaikwars forms a con/ndorable port 
of the history of tho district and is given in Chapter V. Tho 
present owner of Rehwa is Thokur Rudra Partap Singh, who 
owns 41 whole villages and 12 sliar^ in tho parganas of Rakhr- 
pur, Ilisanipiu’ and Bahraicii, tho area being 38,350 acres, and 
tho revenue Rs. 35,695. The estate is in a fairly flourishing 
condition, having been administered by tho Court of Wards 
during the minority of the present taluqdar, who is the son of 
Thakur Bijai Bahadur Singh. Raja Miineshar Bokhsh Singh of Malian' * 
Mallanpur owns largo estates in Sitapur and Khcri, as well os ' ' 
the Ambapui taluqa, consisting of $1 villages with an area of 
42,255 acres, and paying n revenue of Rs, 24,495, in tho parganas 
of Nanpara and Rnkhrpnr. The property is a poor one, consist- 
ing for the most part of precarious villages near tho Ghagra. 

Thakur Eaghuraj Singh of Isanagar is tho only Jangroland- leanagar^ 
holder of thus district. Tho buUc of his property lies in Kheri, 
but ho also owns seven villages in Dlmrmanpnr, known as tho 
Magauria and Madhwapur estates. Theso wore acquired by his 
ancestors from the Bnnjaras. They have an area of 19,674 acres 
and are assessed at Rs. 3,610. 

Tho Ranipiu* estate is held by Mahant Harcharan Das, who Banipnt. 
also possesses largo numbers of villages in Unao, Gonda, Luck- 
noW; Hardoi and Kheri. Ilis property was acquired and 
bequeathed to him by will of hi.s predecessor, Mahant Gur Karain. 

Das of Lucknow. Ho holds two villages and six pattis in the 
parganas of ■Hisampor, Rakhrpur, Bahraioh, as well as 34 cal- 
lages and 12 pattis of tho Raikwari mahals of Hisampnr. ’ 

ThoEalhans Ghhedwara of Gonda own between thorn a largo Kailinns 
number of villages in the Hisampur pargana, all of which were 
acquired during tho Nawabi rule at tho expense of tho ftiiyids of ' 
Jarwal. Tho largest estate is that of Dhanawan-Bhandiari^ phana- 
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belonging to Thakurain Sarfaraz Kimwar, widow of Jagmohan 
Singh, who died in 1898. The bulk of the property lies in the 
Gonda district, but the Bahraich estate consists of 15 villages 
und three shares, with an area of 11,143 acres and a revenue of 
Es. 11,800- Thakur Nageswar Bakhsh Singh of Shahpur, 
another member of the same family, owns the E!atka Marotha 
estate of 5,412 acres in the Hisampur pargana, as well as a largo 
property in Gonda. He holds eleven villages and six shares, 
assessed at Bs. 8,980. Thakurain Bitraj Kunwar of Deoli, 
Kamiar and Baranli, owns the last-named estate in this district, 
but, as in the other cases, the greater portion of the talnqa lies 
in Gonda, while Kamiar, the headquarters, is i n Bara Banki. The 
Barauli property consists of 13 villages and three shares in 
Hisampur, with an area of 6,636 acres, and a Government demand 
of Bs. 12,680. The only resident Halhans taluqdar is the 
Thakurain of Mustafabad, Jaipal Kunwar, who owns four whole 
villages and twelve shares in Hisampur, assessed at Bs. 6,480, 
and also the small estate of Chingiria in Gonda. She is the 
widow of Indrajit Singh, of the Deoli house, and has held the 
estate in her own right since 1879. 

The only other Bajput taluqdar is Thakur Sitla Bakhsh 
Singh, of Inchhapur-TJmri in the Hisampur pargana. He is of the 
Gaur clan, and the taluqa is of recent date, having been purchased 
by Scrahjit Singh in 1841 from Zafar Mebndi and other Saiyids 
of Jarwal. The property consists of five villages and portions 
of four others, with an area of 4,280 acres and a revenue of 
Bs. 7,730. He also owns the village of Simra in the Gonda dis- 
trict. 

The Saiyids of Jarwal now possess but a relic of their for- 
mer estates. The largest property is that of TTera Qazi, which 
comprises mght villages and 17 pattis in EQsampur and Bah- 
raich, and is assessed to a revenue of Bs. 11,270. It is now held 
hy Mnsammat Taiyab Begam, the widow of Mir Kazim Husain, 
who died in 1894. The property is not in a very flourishing 
condition, having decreased hy nearly half since 1874. The 
Alinagar ^tate of 4,904 acres, comprising nine villages and 18 
pattis in the Hisampur and Bahraich parganas, and assessed at 
Bs. 9, 612, 'has also largely contracted in area daring the same 
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period. It is now held by Mir Haidar Mebndi, the son of 
Zafar Mehndi, who died in 1902. The remaining Saiyid estate 
is the diminutive taluqa of Ajatapur, which consists of two 
villages in the Bahraich pargana, assessed at Es. 880. It 
belongs to Saiyid Aalad Hnsain. The pi'operty was given in 
reward for loyal services to Muhammad Shah, a commandant in 
the Oudh army, but his son, Saiyid Sardar Ali, sold more than 
half of it to Sardar Hira Singh, and three more villages have 
been since disposed of. The estate formerly belonged to the 
taluqas of Tipraha and Eehwa. 

'The remaining Musalman taluqas are those of Ambhapur Ambha- 
and Tipraha. The former is a large property of 21,193 acres, 
oomprfsingSS whole villages and 25 pattiB situate in the par- 
ganas of Hisampur and Bahraich, and assessed at Rs. 22,687. 

The present owners are Asghar Ali and Muzaffar Ali, the sons 
of Sheikh Samsan Ali, who also own the small property of 
Partabganj in Bara Banki. The family are Q,idwai Sheikhs, 
and are connected with that of Jahangirabad in the Bara ,Banki 
.district. A member of this family, one Amir-ullah, married 
the daughter of Ali Muhammad, Qanungo of Hisampur, and 
thus obtained the property. The Tipraha taluqdar, Thalcur Tipraha. 
Muhammad Asghar Ali, is a Hhairati Sheikh, whose ancestor 
was a tahsildar of Bahraich under one of the Subahdars of Oudh. 

The property was largely increased by one Salar Bakhsh, but 
half of it was confiscated after the mutiny on account of the 
discovery of concealed cannon. It now consists of 16 villages and 
one share in the parganas of Bahraich, Pakhrpur and Hanpara, 
with an area of 10,836 acres and an assessment of Es. 9,200. 

Lastly, we come to the Sikh grantees of Jamdan, Bhangalia xho Sikh 
and Chahlari. The Jamdan estate, which now consists of 33 
villages and one patti, and lies in the pargana of Charda Bah- 
raich, Hisamijur and Dharmanpur, witlx an area of 36,540 acres, 
and a revenue of Es. 24,037, is now held by Eani Harain Dei, 
the widow of Sardar Hira Singh, who was made a Eaja in 1888. 

The father of the latter, Sardar Jai Singh, a Khattri rais of 
was given the property on account of good and 
faithfiil services rendered in 1857, from the confiscated estate 
of Charda. Sardar Hira Singh subsequently increased the estate 
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by purchase. It is managed by Sardar Labb Singh, irbo is an 
Honorary Magistrate. 

Sardar Baghol Singlt, Lnluqdnr of Bliangaba, is also an 
Honorary Magistrate. He is the owner of five villages in 
Bhinga, with an area of 4,500 acres and a revenue of lls. 5,800. 
He is the son of Sardar Shcr Singh, who received the estate for 
his meritorious services rendered during the mutiny from the 
conilscatcd portion of the Bhinga taluqa. 

Sardar Jagjot Singh and Eani Laclihman Kunwar arc the 
present owners of CLahlari estate, which consists of 2C villages 
of pargana Fakhrpur, having an area of 15,850 acres. It is held 
on a partiallj' revenue-free tenure, the demand being Es. 3,148. 
They also own the village of Sikraura in Gonda. The Chahlari 
taluqa w.as formerly held by the Eailcwars, but was confiscated 
after the Mutiny and given to Sardars Fateh Singh and Jngat 
Singh, members of the house of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, of Lahore. 

HotnHithstauding the very large extent of waste land in 
the district, only a few small tracts wore made over under 
clearing leases to cultivating grantees. At first only four such 
grants were made. Of these tivo were very soon afterwards 
resumed for non-performance of the lease conditions, a small area 
being made over to the cx-grantccs in consideration of such 
improvements as they had effected. Of the remaining two, one 
was settled with the grantee in accordance with the terms of 
his deed at a quarter a'!<;cts for the period of the first regular 
settlement and is now assessed in the orrlinar}- manner, and in 
the other case the grantee elected to hold his grant revonue-free 
for twenty years under the rules of 1S6S. A fifth grant was 
made to the sons of the deposed Eoikwar Eaja of Baundi, and 
was supplemented hy the two resumed grants. Only one grant 
was sold in fee-simple. This was bought in 1866 by a Mr. 
Michea for Es. 13,500. After beingpurtially cleared, it was again 
sold hy him, together with all liabilities, to the Maharaja of 
Balrampur for Es. 54,120. This estate is known as Eisia, and 
Ees in the south of pargana Hanpara. 

The independent Villages owned by others than taluqdars 
number only 204, covering 114,435 acres, or seven per cent, of the 
total area. The greater portion is held by zamindars, the nature 
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of whose tenure only so far -diff-ora from that of the taluqdaW 
that the property is Kable to subdivision among the heirs on the 
decease of the owner. In some iiistancos the zamindari is joint, 
the ownership resting, in two or more individuals. The estates 
of single zammdars and coparcenary bodies are thinly scattered ^ 
over all the parganas except Tulsipur. They are most strongly 
represented in the Eaisarganj tahsll and in the parganas of 
Bahraich end Dharmanpur. The zamindari estates consist of 42 
villages with an area of 64,000 acres, wliile the coparcenary 
villages are 162 in number and comprise little over 50,000 acres. 
More than half of these consist of the Enikwari mahals of tho 
Kaisarganj tahsll, the history of which is given in Chapter V. 
These now form for tho most part distinct and separate ostatashold 
by separate bodies of sharers. Before the severance of tho shares 
of the different branches, about sixty years ago, these villages 
would have afforded a most perfect example of a largo coparcen- 
ary property. Atthoiiresonttime, however, there is a largo num- 
ber of distinct estates in only a few of wbicb tbo shareholders 
own tbo land in common. M.ahant Ilarcbaran Das now owns 
84 villages and portions of twelve otliers out of a total of 96. 
The coparcenary villages arc all bold in pattidari tenure and 
bbaiyaebara is unknown in this district. 

The total area bold and cultivated ’by the proprietors 
tbomsolves amounted at tho last settlement to 16,689 acres, almost 
all of wbicb was assessed to revenue. Of this 3,961 acres wore 
classed as sir, and the remainder as IchudhdsJiU Tbo latter is 
fairly distributed over the district, but is naturally largest in 
pargana Hisampiu’, where the smaller proprietors and tbo holders 
of subsettlcments aro most common. Tbo natnro of neither of 
these forms of proprietary cultivation differs in this district 
from that of tho rest of Oudb. Mr. Boys* considered that tho 
sir land originally consisted of all tbo land in the immediate 
occupation of the old proprietors at tbo time that the village was 
incorporated in tho taluqa. It was 'the policy of tho taluqdar 
to retain the ex-proprietor in his old position as the head-man 
of the village, so far as this could be secured \rith a duo amount 
M subjection, and thus he allowed bim'to retain his home 

^ SottlcBJont Boport, p. 101. 
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cultivation at a favourable rate. At the first regular settlement 
about 4,200 acres were decreed as sir for tbe -whole district— -a 
very small figure, as it was then fully expected that a much larger 
number of claimants would come forward. 

The revenue-free area is only 8,112 acres. Almost all of 
this is held free of revenue by right of grants made after the 
Mutiny. These were mostly for life only, and in some cases the 
revenue was partially remitted for the life of the grantee’s succes- 
sors, as in the case of the Chahlari estate. In this instance 31 
villages were assigned in maintenance to the grandsons of 
hlahnraja Sanjit Singh of Lahore. The grant was made revenue 
free for the life of each of the grantees, a quarter-asset revenue 
being demandable during the second life, and the full half-' 
asset demand at the third life. Similarly, villages were 
assigned for life to Haja Hanwant Singh of Knlaknnkar in 
Partabgarh, and six villages to the old Qanungo family also for 
life, only five villages, assessed at Es. 1,087 in 1869, were alienated- 
in perpetuity in revenue-free tenure. Thus it is only natural 
that the revenue-free area should have greatly decreased daring 
the past 40 years. In 1869 the total area thus assigned was. 
37,673 acres with an estimated revenue of Es. 30,600. 

The area held by pukhtadars or digridars in subsettle- 
ment amounted at the lost revision to 31,885 acres or two percent, 
of the entire area. Such sub-settlements are found in very, 
insignificant numbers except in the Koisarganj tahsll, and 
especially pargana JSisampur. These rights were decreed in the 
judicial proceedings that accompanied the first regular settle- 
ment, and were as usual a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Ho less than 1,826 claims were then preferred, many persons com-, 
ing forward who had never held any sort of proprietary con- 
nection with the village. Hearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber of claims were withdrawn before hearing, and as many 
as 1,003 were dismissed on trial, the greater part being con-, 
signed to the records without’ the statement of the defendant 
being recorded. In the north of the district the headmen of the 
villages, where they existed at all, had no grounds for any such, 
claim, for nearly the whole of this part of the country dates its, 
permanent colonization from such a recent date that the family 
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history of each, man is kno-wm to his neighbour, and there was 
no room for a vague appeal to that ancient and ancestral con- 
nection with the village which was generally advanced ps the 
real ground for claiming a decree. In the south, on the other 
hand, different conditions prevailed, for the villages there have 
been long established, and many held the position of muqctddcm. 
or headman in an unbroken descent from their ancestors. In 
all 173 claims were decreed or settled out of court, and of these 
no less than 158 wore in Hisampur and 127 in the Raikwari 
mahals, which were only included in the lease of Mahant Gur 
Narain Das a few years before annexation. These rights affected 
68J villages, of which 45J were decreed in Banipur and 7^ in 
the Saiyid estate of "Wera Qazi. Ifivc other villages wore 
awarded in subsettlement by the British Indian Association. 

There are no snbscttlement holders in the hTanpara tahsll, while 
in tahsil Bahraich only eight villages and a few {shares arc thus 
held. 

As in the whole of the north of Oudh, the under-proprio- tJnaer- 
tary tenures in the district are numerous and complex. The 
area held by such under-proprietors, however, is small, amount- 
ing at the last settlement to only 8,052 acres, of which 6,745 
acres were assessable ; the remainder consists of groves, sites of 
houses, threshing-floors, roads and the like. More than half 
these holdi ngs appear in the Hisampur pargana. One reason for 
the smallness of the area is that in most instances of the form 
of tenure known as “ birt ” where such rights referred to whole 
villages, they were included under the head of subsettlement. 

This applied chiefly to the villages of the Bahraich tahsil, where 
the old Janwar lords of Ikauna had granted birts at a very early 
date.* The practice seems to have been borrowed from Gonda 
where such cessions were far more common. 

These birts originated in the desire of the landlords to Birts. 
bring waste land under the plough, and at the same time to 
make the reclamation immediately remunerative to themselves. 

A birt consisted in the sale of the right to settle on a certain 
waste plot, and to enjoy all such valuable perquisites as would 
neceS'<arily result from that occujJation. The purchaser thus 


* Oh, V., p, 128. 
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secured to himself all tants dug and groves planted by him, all 
dues leviable from the cultivators and other minor zamindari 
rights. The high prices paid for such rights would induce a 
belief that the security of tenure- was unusually good. It would 
not be to the interest of the lord to disturb the birtdstr so long 
as he was improving the value of the village; and thus it is 
probably certain that he retained the management for many’ 
years, while under ordinary circumstances he would after- 
wards remain the headman for generati ons to come. Moreover, 
he was usually a Brahman, and his high caste would also help to 
render his tenure secure. On the other hand no shch engage- 
ment is to be found in any extant birt deed. The birtias, how- 
ever, frequently appear to have remained independent for a long 
time, and then at a later date the villages beeame absorbed into 
the estate of the very lord who originally alienated his right in 
them. Thus it was that the old birtias received the decree of 
subsettlement, while other birt villages which escaped the 
process of reabsorption retained all characteristics of zarnindari 
holdings and now form some of the few independent townships 
in this district. Very few suits were registered at the regular 
settlement under this head, and birt grants of small holdings 
are extremely rare. Another form of birt was the " bishunprit 
birt” similar in almost every respect to the purchased right, save 
that it was given to Brahmans from religious motives and without 
consideration. These grants were seldom resumed within the 
lifetime of the giver and should not have been resumed at all, 
but in few cases did any such scruples act, and it may be assumed 
that few of the more valuable privileges attaching to the grant- 
survived the donor. 

The form of under-proprietary tenure known as " dih ” is 
chiefly met with in the districts north of the Ghagra. Properly 
it means a deserted village sitej but it has come to signify 
that part of a village which was onoe occupied by houses and 
which has again become waste or under cultivation. Such laud 
was always considered the special property of the owner of the 
village, and the right to it remained after all other signs of 
ownership had disappeared. So closely did the ex-proprietors 
cling to their dih land, that the possession of it on a rent-free 
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tenure gonorelly raised a presumption in liis favour when lie 
put forward an ex-projirietary claim in the settlement courts. 

The right was confirmed in many oases, and the area so granted 
amounted to aboiit 220 acres. 

ITankar is another, well-known, form of tenure, consisting lifajikar. 
originally in a drawback allowed to the proprietor by the 
revenue aiithorities from the demand on the estate. As the 
State allowed nankar to the zamindar, so the under-proprietor 
claimed it from the taluqdar. It then took the form of a 
fixed sum, either in cash or rent-free land, and was never a per- 
centage. Its amount, however, had a manifest tendency to 
decrease as the taluqdar got a firmer hold on the village, and , 
on account of its value, both intrinsic and sentimental, it was 
always among the first of the privileges to disappear. There 
was some difficulty in dealing wdth such cases, as the ox-zamin- 
dari nankar was liable to bo confused with the spurious form 
known as chlwrmOi, an allowance made to le'sccs, and with the 
nankar tankkwaJd given to the qanungos for their services. 

In all, about 840 acres were awarded to claimants at the settle- 
ment, and cash nankar allowances to the extent of Rs. 2,277 
were decreed. 

It remains to notice the forms of nndor-proprictary tenure Ohnbfi* 
known as chahdrum and daswant, words which explain their anwautf 
origin, the former meaning one-fourth and tho latter a titho or 
one-tenth. They were originally, in all probability, grants 
made in clearing leases. Tho percentage was taken on tho 
cultivated lands of the village alone, tho object being to keep 
up tbe interest of the holder in maintaining the necessary 
standard. In other cases they were granted to old proprietors 
or influential residents of the village to keep them contented 
and loyal. The claims were granted with reference to about 
577 acres. The remainder of the nndor-proprictary area con- 
sists of land in which right to sir, groves, tanks, jhfls and 
pasture land was maintained by the decrees of the settlement 
courts. 

' Reference has been made above to tho minor zamindari Minor 
rights held by the birti as. Such were tho and biswa, The”®^*^’ 
former was an allowance of four chhataks of grain for every 
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maund in tho outturn of each cultivator’s plot. It U'as strictly 
a znmindari perquisite, but Tras never levied by zamindars other 
than Brahmans, as the due partook of the nature of alms, "which 
Brahmans alone are entitled to receive. Consequently tho 
zamindor, if not a Brahman, "would nominate a man of that 
caste to receive tho due instead. The tisioa "»vas of 'a similar 
nature, consisting of one biswa of land in each man’s cultiva- 
tion set apart for tho zamindar or hirtia. Like the anjuri, it 
can only be taken hy Brahmans. The same amount of land is set 
apart by each cultivator for the Pandit whose duty it is to name 
the propitious time for sowing. 

"We have already dealt with the chief cultivating classes 
in the early portion of this chapter. By far the greater part of 
the land is held by ordinary tcnants-at-will. At the last settle- 
ment this amounted, in the temporarily-settled part of the dis- 
trict, to nearly GG3,000 acres as against 70,000 acres cultivated 
by proprietors, under-proprietors and occupancy tenants, as 
well as that held rent-free or at favoured rents. The area 
hold by occupancy tenants at that time was very small, being 
less than 1,400 acres. The rent-free land is well distributed, 
amounting to some 26,000 acres, a large proportion of which is 
cultivated by lessees, over 14,000 acres being situated in the 
permanently-settled estates. The area held at favoured rents is 
probably a good deal smaller than the recorded amount of 17,000 
acres, as it was ascertained that this was one of many attempts 
at concealing the assets in one estate in pargana Hisampur. 

Of tho land cultivated by tcnants-at-will, about 56 per cent, 
is no"w held at cash rents, while 44 per cent, of the area still 
pays rent in kind. There has been a great increase of the cash- 
paying area of late years, for in 1870 it only amounted to 41 per 
cent., and at tho last settlement to 52 per cent. At annexation 
almost the "whole district was held on grain rents. Cash rents 
vary considerably with the caste of tho cultivator. The rates 
are still "very low; the highest average is that paid by tho 
Muraos and Kabariyas, which averages Ks. 5*9 per acre. Next 
come Kiu-mis with Us. 4'96, and then Chamars, Koris and other 
low-caste tenants. Ahirs pay on an average Es. 4*41. There is 
u great difference in favour of high-caste tenants, amounting to 
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about 20 per cent. For Brahmans, Thnkurn and ICayasths the 
average difference is somewhat less than four annas in the 
rupee, which is commonly the extent of caste privilege in Ondh. 
Pathans, too, are favoured, paying on an average Es. 4'11 per* 
acre. The general average for' the whole of the cash-paying land 
was Es. 4*34 per acre ; but the incidence is much lower in the 
permanently-settled estates, which give an average of only 
Es. 3*72. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the villages of thisOrain 
district in which grain-rents prevail are those in which the 
cultivation is new or extending, or those in which, from their 
situation or the quality of the soil, the crop from year to year is 
Uncertain, such as villages ordin.nrily liable to inundation or the 
depredations of wild animals, or villages mainly depending on 
the rice crop. At the same time it must bo remembered that 
long-established custom is frequently the only reason why one 
village pays rents in kind while its neighbour is cash-rented. 

T7here the grain-rented area in a village is merely a small pi-o- 
portion of the whole, it is generally found that this area consists 
of fields which for some reason or other arc precarious. Mr. 
Harrison writes: * “Those general facts arc sufficient to indicate 
that standard rates which arc applicable to ca-^h-rented loud 
cannot be ‘expected to apply to grain-rented areas in this 
district. This proposition was at once established in par- 
gann Bahraich, which was the first to present large areas under 
produce rents for valuation j and it was kept in view through- 
out the subsequent proceedings.” 

The actual area of grain-rented land brought under assess- Clrision 
ment was 290,770, and the valuation made at the la«>t settlement 
gave an average incidence of Es. 2*95 per acre, or about 32 per 
cent, less than that of the accepted cash-rental. "VTo find the 
same allowances made in favour of the higher castes; Brahmans 
and Thakurs as a rule give one-third of the produce ns against 
one-half given by the lower caste cultivators, hlr. Boys gives 
a long and detailed account of the prevailing systems of crop 
division,f which varies in different pargonas. These systems 

* Final Boport, p. 10. 

t Settlement Boport, p. 1G3 and Appendix C. 
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are far more intricate in the nortliern parganns, ^Yllcrc grain- 
rents predominate tlian in the sontli, 'where only the inferior 
lands are rented in this manner. In the north, the prevailing 
practice is first to ascertain the total crop produce, and then to 
dwluoS the fieW-watehers’ n'flgce, calcnlated generally at one 
scr per maund and the •weighman’s dues, whicli average one- 
eighth of a scr in enoh maund. From the remainder Ls deducted 
the cultivator’s allowance or charwa, ranging from one to four 
sets in the mound. Then the landlord steps in and takes several 
charges : these include the ccssc? kno\vn a's patioari and rafch- 
wari, representing the pay of the patwari and chaukidar, each of 
which amounts to one ser per mnnnd j the haq pamcri and tho 
sidha, each being a lump sum of five sets i>aid by each cultiva- 
tor j and the haq ialvjqdari, a sum equivalent to the weighman's 
dues. After this tho cultivator takes his hatta, ■which is 
nominally the ploughman’s wages, hut ■which is generally 
allowed throughout tho north of tho district oven to cultivators 
who follow their own plonghs. This is usually calculated at 
one maund in every six of the heap as it remains after all the 
above-mentioned deductions. Then the heap is divided 
equally or in the proportion of one to two, as tlio cn‘?c may he. 
Lastly, the cultivator has to make over a duo known as the 
scr bhtiarif so called from its being taken from tho tenant’s 
share after dhusion. Sir. Boys calculated that ns a general 
rule the landlord receives slightly over two-fifths of the whole 
produce, but that in different estates tho rate varies from 29 to 
52 per cent., tho commonest case being 47‘5 per cent. Besides 
the actual division of the gathered crop, the systems known ns 
latnJntt and darJeai are largely followed. Under both of these 
tho standing crop is estimated in mannds, and the landlord’s 
share is calculated on this estimate. Under the former system 
tho landlord’s share is paid in grain, and under the latter its 
value is paid in money at the prevailing rate. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


EEVmittlE ANE Aj)inNISTRA.TIOJ!r. 


The district of Balimicli is in the chaise nf nEr^mty Coi«-T‘.tew- 
nuBsioncr who is subject to the general control of the Coinmi«- 
sioner of the Pyzabad Eivision. He is ordinarily ne-isted by 
three Deputy Celleefcors, ono being in ch.argo of eacli talisil or 
subdivision, and three tahsildars, located at the hcad«iunrtcrs of 
each tahsil. Besides these, there arc six ITonorary Magistrates 
exercising third-class criminal power**, iHually within tho 
limits of their catato**, suoli as the Baja of Pnyagpnr and Iho 
taluqdar of Bhangaha, and the managers of the Kapiirlhnla and 
Jatndan estates. Por the ]nnT[)o.sc«« of civil jurJedirtion jhf 
district forms part of the Gonda judgeship. A Snhonlinate 
Judge is stationed at Bahraich, and there arc two mun«ifs witit 
headquarters at Bahraich and Kaisaj^ranj. Criminal Bo«ion= 
arc held at regular intervals at Bahrnicli hy tl)c Sc^«ionv Judge 
^ Gonda. The remainder of the executive «taff con«.i«>U of the 
District Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon, two .U-isJ- 
ant Surgeons, stationed at Bahraich and Bliinga, the A«isfnnt 
Opium Agent, the Postmaster, tho Headmaster of the hid, 

school, tbo Assistant Conservator of Poroste «nd the Dbtrkt 
ourveyor. 

Por administrative purposes the district is divided r , 

..rK‘£:S7 1'ssssr 

-bd.vi.oaa iavo bcoa aoia.»toly 
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of their history and formation -will he found in tho folio-wing 
chapter. 

The fiscal history of the district properly dates from the 
British annexation. There are no extant records of the reve- 
nue of the district pre-vious to annexation, so that any accurate 
comparison of the past and present figures are Impossible. 
Mr. Boys, the Settlement Officer at the first regular settlement, 
endeavoured by a close scrutiny of the qanungos’ papers to 
obtain the average demand during the t-welve years prior to 1856, 
but found it impossible to obtain complete accounts, o-wing to the 
frequent changes in the extent of some bf the estates, the inter- 
ference of the Oudh revenue officials and several other causes. 
He succeeded, hov'cver, in getting the complete figures for some 
690 villages, -which show that the average demand from 1251Fk 
to 1259F. was Bs. 2,33,744, whereas the demand in 1869 
was Es. 2,27,232. He adds,"*' 'When we consider that the 
period above mentioned included the reign of Eaghubar Dayal 
daring which all estates more or less, and two out of the five men- 
tioned in a remarkable degree, were laid waste by that iyrant, 
and when we remember that the whole countryside has for the 
last 12 years had such rest as it has not known for decades prior 
to annexation, it is no matter for wonder that our revised jama 
should so closely press that of the Nawabi, notwithstanding 
that we take 50 per cent, as against the 80 or 90 per cent, of 
■the Hazim.” In 1869 the area under the plough was nearly 
twice that of the Eawabi times, while the rate at which prices 
had already advanced rendered the money value of the produce . 
of the increased area vastly greater than it would have been 
had the Hawabi prices still prevailed. 

The first assessment of the present district of Bahraich was 
the summary settlement ‘of 1856. The country was still in a 
deplorable state and the revenue demand was necessarily low. 
Unfortunately all the records were destroyed in the disturb-: 
ances of the Mutiny. AH we know is that the work -tras car- 
ried out by Captain Eeid, the Deputy Commissioner of Bahraich, 
and that the taluqdars in this district remained in possession of 
almost all their -villages. Consequently the changes of possession 


a Settlement Beport, p. 173. 
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in properfcj Giving to tEe adoption of the principles upon -wEicli 
the summary settlement was made wore only very slight. Out 
of 3,682 villages wMcE in the year prcoeding annexation wore 
held by the taluqdars, they were maintained in the proprietorship 
of 2,998 j of the remainder 305 wore included in the single estate 
of Baundi, from which the taluqdar was excluded, not as having 
no right to these villages, but on account of defalcation in tho 
payment of the revenue, while 230 wore deserted villages, nnd on 
that account settled with no one. Tho taluqdars were only ousted 
from 78 villages, in which the adverse claimants wore declared 
the owners of the properties. 

The second summary settlement was made in 1859, shortly Second 
after the restoration of order. This, too, was very light, itSgettio^'^ 
moderation being notorious; but It seems to have been very fairly 
calculated on the average assets of the preceding years. If we 
take the Nawabi demand as 80 per cent., we obtain an average 
rental of Es. 2,92,180 for the years prior to annexation in tho 
690 villages referred to above. The half of .this would be Bs. 
1,46,090, whereas the summary demand for the same area was 
Bs. 1,44,253; but probably 80 per cent, is a low estimate. 
Generally speaking, however, it may bo assumed that tho-assoss- 
nient of 1869 did not fall far short of half of tho existing 
assets at that time. The incidence of tho demand w.ns on an 
average Bo. 1-4 per acre of cultivation throughout tho district, 
tho highest rate being Bo. 1-8-2 in Tkauna and Hisampur, and 
the lowest Bo. 0-14 in Nanpara and Bliinga. Tho total demand 
for the whole district, including tho subsoqnontly-added pargana 
of Tulsipur, was Bs. 5,79,706.* 

The first regular settlement of the district was commenced Sottlo- 
by Major E. G, Clark in 1865 and completed in 1872 by Mr. fggf 
H, S. Boys. It was preceded by a professional survey begun 
in 1865, which was followed by a field survey. Tho most 
important feature, perhaps, of this settlement was the establish- 
ment of the settlement courts, and the formation of the pormn- 
neiit record of righte. Tho courts were open for tho preferment Becorflof 
of claims from tho commencement of the settlement operations 
until March, 1871, a p eriod of over five years. In all, 7,496 
* Vide Appendix, Table IX, 

13bh 
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clnims \rcrc adjudicated, ©fwliich 1,154 roforred to proprieUiiy 
titlo, 1,832 to suTjsettlements, 3,338 to under-proprictaiy rights * 
and 1,172 to shares and other minor claims. A largo number 
of these cases ■n'oro thrown out at first sight ns the claims were 
wholly unfounded and unsupported; almost .as many wore purely 
formal, and on the whole the litigation was of a pcculi.irly mild 
character. "We have already dealt in the preceding chapter with 
the claims to suhsettlemont and under-proprietary rights. One 
reason that they were so few is that in the largo Kapurthala estate 
the agents made it known that the only chance of an under- 
proprietor obtaining anything from them lay in looking to the 
agents and not to the courts, where they resisted every claim 
to the utmost. The claims to full proprietary right were very 
few, and only 111 out of 1,154 preferred were successful. Out 
of 259 villages settled in 1859 with others than taluqdars, 10 
wore decreed to taluqdars and 35 were adjudged the property 
of Government. In all, only 47 villages in the whole district 
changed hands, and even then the mutations were more appa- 
rent than real j for in the case of 18 Tillages comprised in one 
estate, which was leased at the summary settlement to a merely 
titular holder, the real owners were restored to iJossession, 
while of the 35 villages decreed to Government, 24 were held 
as Government property and were leased out as such at the sum- 
mary settlement, and only 11 were decreed away from those 
who held them in 1859. 

The wholeof the district was assessed by Major Clark, 'with 
the exception of Dharmnnpur and the trans-Rapti portion of 
Bhinga, where Mr. Boys completed the work. The assessment 
was made and reported by parganas, but these were divided 
into circles, selected topographically and numbering twenty- 
eight in all. M-ajor Clark then proceeded to fix rent rates, test- 
ing the entries in the rent-rolls and the returns given by tho 
managers with the resrdts ascertained by personal examination. 
Tlicso rates were applied to the natural soils as recorded, except 
in Hisaropur, where a single rate was used for all grain-rented 
land, the regular rent rates being applied to the cash-pJiying 
areas only. The assets obtained on this basis formed the main 
guide for the assessment; but this was frequently modified by 
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tlxe observation and experience of tbe Settlement Officer. In 
the portion assessed by Mr. Boys grain-rents -vreve almost 
■universal, so that there was no po®:sibility of extracting rent- 
rates from the village papers. Consequently he endeavoured to 
ascertain the average annual value of the outturn in each class 
of soil, and thus obtained rates wliioh tallied approximately 
with the other lists. The re-vised assessment made on these 
principles was Rs. 10,01,656, including Tulsipur and excluding^ 
the increase on the quit rent estates held by the Raja-i-Rajgan 
of Kapurthala imposed for the purposes of ces'^es. Thus the 
rent increase on the summary settlement amounted to about 
Rs. 4,22,000, or somewhat over 72 per cent. 

The second regular settlement of tbe district began in Second 
November, 1896, when Mr. J. A. Norrie was appointed Settle- 
ment Officer. Operations were interrupted by his death in the ment. 
following April, when he was succeeded by Mr. P. Harrison, 

The work was finished in three years, the last assessment, that 
of pargana Dharmanpur, being reported in August 1899. The 
preliminary work of survey was effected by the patwaris under 
professional supervision in the cold weather of 1894. There was 
no regular revision of records, such a work not boing needed in 
a district where the tenures are so simple and subordinate 
rights few. The total cost of the settlement was only Rs. 44 
per square mile of the area exclusive of the reserved forests ; this 
is a very low figure and compares favourably with that of most 
districts. At the preceding settlement it amounted to neai’ly 
Rs. 169 per square mile. The settlement remains in force for 
periods varying in the case of different parganas from 29 to 31 
years. In the Kaisarganj tahsil it -will expire on the 30tli 
June, 1928 ; in Bahraich on the same day of 1929 ; and in Nan- 
para on the same date in 1930. The settlement was sanctioned 
for the full period in all cases except the Ambhapur estate, 
where it was made for fifteen years only, on account of the 
falsification of the rent-roll by the proprietor.* In this case 
the settlement will fall in on the 30th June, 1912. 

With regard to the progress made since the preceding Progress 
settlement, Mr. Harrison writes :t — “ The district has enjoyed a Jggg® 

* a. O.Uo. of 9th October 1897. j +Einal Beport, p. 16. - 
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period of peaceful prosperity which, has enabled it ‘to continue 
the recovery already commenced between annexation and the 
first regular settlement. It has escaped serious agricultural 
calamities and has been brought in touch with distant markets 
by the opening of the railway. The cultivated area and the 
double-cropped area have both greatly extended, while the more 
valuable crops of maize and wheat are grown in immensely 
increased areas. Population is also filling up gradually, but there 
is still room for many more tenants in the upland portion of 
the district where land still remains to be reclaimed and hold- 
ings are comparatively large. The landlords are principally 
wealthy men who have the capital and the intelligence to 
develop their estates. The tenants include a good leaven of the 
best classes and are, as a rule, contented and well-to-do. Prices 
have risen as elsewhere in the provinces." " Since 1894, as a 
consequence of flood and famine in other parts of the country, 
prices have received a further impetus, which, however, cannot 
be confidently expected to have a lasting effect. The maize- 
growing tracts especially have benefited exceedingly by the high 
prices in the famine period. The district, as a whole, may be 
described as prosperous and progressing, and it may be expected 
that as the population increases so much fiirther progress will be 
made that the majority of landlords will almost forget the large 
enhancements which have now been made.” 

The feature in the assessment which may first be noted is 
that separate circle or standard rates were deduced for high and 
low-caste tenants holding at cash rents, and a third set of rates 
for the grain-rented area. The standard rentals at circle rates 
thus consist, first, of the valuarion of the cash-rented holdings, of 
low-caste tenants by low-caste rates applied to the classified soil 
areas ; secondly, to a similar valuation of the cash-rented hold- 
ings of high-caste tenants, and of the assumption area other 
than grain-rented land, at high-caste rates; and lastly of n'- 
valuation of the grain-rented area at special grain rates. The 
most important point was the method of obtaining rates for this' 
valuation of the large grain-rented areas, and ns it was suggested 
that an average of the recorded rent-rolls over a scries of 
years would probably not give too high a basis for assessment. 
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a very careful examination ■wu's madc^ with the rt^uU that 
great a correspondence was found in the records of villages of 
the same class, so consistently did the income vai^' Avith fluclua- 
tion*! of seasons and juices, that it was impossible to resist the 
conclusion that tho returns of grain rents arc in the main accu- 
rate and can he relied on as a basis for the valuation of grain- 
rented areas.”’*' Tho average was taken for twelve years, and 
the rates were pitched somcAvhat below tho actuals in order to 
allow a margin for arrears, and for receipts from cnslomary 
cesses included in the demand, which arc not n«sc 5 sal)lc to 
rcvenuc.t Rents in general have already been dealt with : the 
treatment of the recorded ca*!!! rents presented no special difli- 
culty except in the Ambhnpur villages. 

The a‘!scssable area ivas not easily ascortoined, as w'ns The area 
■ unavoidable in a district where so much of tho cultivation is now 
and some of it not well establLshcd. In Dlmrmnnjnir, for 
instance, a most backward and precarious tract, the assessment 
could ouly be made on tho areas that were determinod as nor- 
mally safe after an examination of the returns for a number 
of years. The holdings of the district include large areas 
of fallow, and the rental of this is often an unctablo as'^et. Fur- 
ther, the reclamations arc often too great to be permanently 
maintained, especially when they arc in inferior soil. An 
endeavour was made to determine the fair stable area which 
could be cultivated regularly from year to year and for which 
rent could be regularly paid. In all, C8C,6G0 acres Avere 
assessed, which exceeds the cultivated area at survey to n small 
extent, but is beloA\' the average of the preceding live years. 

The rental assets Avere determined at Rs. 26,18,261, to Avhich The eew 
was added Rs. 26,921 as soyar income, while Rs. 61,183 were 
deducted for improvements, giving a total of Rs. 24,95,989. The 

assessment wasmadeat46-2G percent. ofthenssct5,givitigarevcmio 

of Rs. 11,29,696, and showing, Avith an incidonco of Re. 1-G6 
per acre of cultivation, an enhancement of 40*42 per cent, on tho 
expiring demand. Excluding nominal a«sc-'Sments, tho increase 
is dl'lS per cent.— a h igh figure, but not calculated to retard in 

• FShnlUeport, p. 10. 

trW«/Shp.,Cb.ln, p.93. 
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any -vray the progress of the district, and inevitable under the 
rapi d improvement already shown. Further, the rise was moder- 
ated by 0 system of progressive enhancements, the increase for 
the first five years being 25*7 per cent, rising to 35*2 per cent, in 
the second five years, and reaching the full figme in the eleventh 
year. The increase was greatest in the estates of Payagpur, 
Uanpara, Nawabgatij-Aliabad, and the temporarily-settled por- 
tions of the Kapurthala property, but in every case the assessment 
was made at a moderate projmrtion only of the assets. Perhaps 
the greatest sufferer is the Nawab of Ifawabganj-Aliabad, for 
cultivation has practically reached its limits on his property, and 
there is no groat prospect of an enhancement of the already high 
rents. The only large estate in which an actual i ncrease has been 
made in the demand is that of the Raja of Mallanpur, whose 
property lies in the precarious and alluvial tracts near the junc-s • 
tion of the Sarju and the Ghagra, and along the banks of the 
latter, and has, if anything deteriorated since the former settle- 
ment. 

Sayar. It remains to explain the meaning of the term “ sayar’'- 

This is given to manorial dues, the principal items from which 
Such income is doidved in the lowland tracts being grazing, 
thatching grass, reeds and fish. In the upland portion of the 
district there is a substantial income from the Ikanna forests 
owned by the Kapurthala estate, from mahua trees in the forests 
of Kawabganj-Aliabad and elsewhere, and from fish and reeds 
in the few lakes and jhlls. The term also includes the receipts 
from a portion of the fallow, which is regularly let for grazing, 
and which were taken out of the cash rental and transferred to- 
this head, to which they properly belong. Care was taken, how- 
ever, to add no more than a moderate estimate of the average 
receipts in every case where they were important^ 

The per* The permanently-settled area in this district is very large,. 

Mttled*^'^* aniouttting to 336,695 acres, or nearly 20 per cent, of the entire 

estates, area. Of this 203,593 acres belong to the Raja-i-Rajgan of 
Kapurthala and the remainder to the Maharaja of Balrampur. The 
former received among several grants as a reward for loyal ser- 
vices the confiscated estates of Baundi and Bhitauli, which were 
made over to him at a perpetual rate of payment, equivalent to 
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Jialf tlio summary assessment. The Bhitauli estate now holongs 
to the Bara Banki di'^trict ; hut the large amount remaining only 
pays an annual revenue of Es. 48,943, which represents an 
incidence of Bo. 0~3-10 per acre of the total area. The Maha- 
raja of Balrampur holds 132,102 acres in perpetual settlement ; 
hut he pays the full demand as assessed at the first regular settle- 
ment, amounting to Rs. 1,23,030, and representing an incidence 
of Re. 0-14-10 per acre. 

lYith regard to the nature of these grants, we may again Thdr 
quote Mr. Boys : * “ The circumstances under which these orders 
were passed are remarkable as indicating the very dim light that 
hadpenetrated the India Office at a period so late as 1870, on the 
subject of perpetual assessments and their ultimate cficct on the 
finances of the country. When the original orders regarding these 
rewards estates were communicated to the five loyal taluqdars, 
a badly-worded sentence rendered it doubtful whether these 
noblemen were entitled to liold these properties at the full revised 
assessment or at that assessment less 10 per cent. The Chief 
Commissioner, in submitting the point for the orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India, recommended that the full revised demand 
should be levied, but that this assessment should be perpetual. 

The Government of India in sanctioning this proposal remarked 
that though it appeared that the taluqdars would get under it 
something more than was originally intended, still the difference 
was not very important. The Secretary of State also, in giving 
hisadlierence to the proposal, clearly was of opinion that its finan- 
cial effect did not differ materially from that of the orders as they 
originally stood. When, however, it is considered that thirty 
years hence these states will probably be yielding a rental not less 
than 60 per cent, in excess of that now' assumed, the loss to Govern- 
ment and the extent of the additional bounty that has been 
conferred on the loyal grantees may be imagined.” That Mr. 
Boys’ forecast Avas correct has been proved by the examination 
of the assets made at the last settlement in order to determine 
the annual value for the purpose of fixing the cesses. The gross 
assets wore calculated at Rs. 7,00,692, whereas according to the 
original assessments they were only Rs. 4,41,832. Thu.s the 


*■* faetttomont lieport, p. 173, , 
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advantage of the permnnent settlement is already over two lakhs 
of rupees per annum to the estates concerned. In 1897 it was 
computed that the Xnpurthala estate alone heuefite to the extent 
’ of Es. 1,55,000 annually. 

In the temporarily-settled estates cesses arc calculated auto- 
matically at a fixed percentage of the revenue. In the perma- 
nently-settled portion of the district, however, it was necessary 
to frame a nominal assessment for this purpose. The result of 
this was a nominal revenue of Rs. 3,73,750, being 49’14 per cent, 
of the assets. The total amount paid as cesses in 1902 was 
Es. 2,19,315, or 16 per cent, on the nominal revenue demand. 
Cesses were not unknown in Nawabi times, although they did 
not assume the same proportions then as now. The ordinary 
dues and perquisites payable by the landofrners were five in 
number, and amounted to about four or five per cent, of the 
revenue. These payments, however, instead of being expended 
for the good of the district in which they were levied, merely 
wont to enrich the collector and his treasurer. The former 
claimed a cess known as hehri, a percentage varying from one 
to two per cent, on the revenue; the qaJmliatana, a fee of one 
or tu'o rupees per village in small estates, and one or two gold 
mohars in each taVwqa, paid when the engagement for the estate 
was signed; and a similar payment known as hhent, varying from 
Es. 2 to Rs. 5 in small estates, and from Es. 100 to Es. 250 in 
the larger talnqas. The treasurer claimed two cesses ; one was 
called sirf khazana, and was the discount which he charged 
upon the old coin in which the payments were necessarily made, 
the revenue which wus paid into the Lucknow treasury being 
only received in that of the most recent issue of the mint; tho 
discount was a quarter anna in tho rupee. The other was known 
as rasadi, and amoimtcd to six annas per cent. 

The total revenue of the district from all sources in tho 
year 1901 was Rs. 13,73,800. The great hulk of this, which, 
however, excludes the forest revenues, consisted oftlic land-reve- 
nue collections. Next came stamps, with Es. 1,27,500; excise, 
with Es. 70,600; and income-tax, which yielded over Rs. 20,000. 
The remainder consists of the rent of Government villages and 
lands, Es. 6,750 and Law and Justice, Rs. 5,060. The expenditure 
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■was Rs. Ij27,000 for t3ie same period. Of this, the land- 
ro'venue and land records establishments absorbed Rs. 99,000 j 
Saedical, Rs, 13,500; and Ija'w and Justice, Rs. 7,600. The 
remainder oame chiefly ■under the heads of the stamp, excise, and 
Government estates establishments. Thus the expenditure' is 
only 9*23 per cent, of the income, and even this is higher than 
usual, as the temporary Settlement Department has no^w concluded 
its labours. The expenditure, ho'wever, does not include the 
cost of the police force, ■which is charged to provincial revenues, 
and amounts to about Rs. 1,82,000 annually. 

For the purposes of police administration tbe district is Polke- 
divided into twelve circles. It has been recently proposed to 
increase the number to sixteen, and this will involve a redistribu- 
tion of the areas. At the present time there are police-stations 
at the three tahsil headquarters, the pargana capitals of Bhinga, 
Ikauna and Fakhrpur, and at Payagpur, Malhipur, Sisaiya, 
Motipur, Ehairigbat and Sujauli. The circles in no case corre- 
spond with the jiargana or tahsil boundaries, an inconvenient 
arrangement that might well be remedied. The Nanpara tahsil 
is divided ui> among no less than eight circles, and Bahraich and 
Kaisarganj among six each. In the Bahraich tahsil there are 
stations at Bahraich, Payagpur, Bhinga and Ikauna. The Bah- 
raich police-circle comprises part of Bahraich, and also extends 
into the parganas of Hisampiu:, Fakhrpur and FTanpara. The 
Payagpur circle consists of parts of the Bahraich and Ikauna 
parganas, and also a large portion of Hisampur. The Bhinga 
circle comprises a part of Bhinga, the whole of Tulsipur and a 
few villages of Bahraich. The Ikauna circle belongs solely to 
this tahsil, but is divided between the parganas of Ikauna, 
Bhinga and Bahraich. The rest of the tahsil, consisting of only 
six villages of Bahraich and 28 villages of Bhinga, is assigned to 
the ISTanpara and Malhipur police-stations. In the Eanpara 
tahsil there are stations at Eanpara, Motipur, Malhipur, Khairi- 
ghat and Sujauli. The Eanpara circle lies in the parganas of 
Uanpara and Charda, with one ■village of Bahraich. The Moti- 
pur circle consists of 69 villages of Nanpara, half Dharmanpur 
and a small portion of Charda. Khairighat comprises a large 
.part of Nanpara and twelve villages of Fakhrpur. Malhipur 

14bh. 
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covers the greater part of Cfharda, parts of Nanpara and Bliinga 
and five villages of Bahraich. The Sujauli circle lies wholly 
in Dharmanpnr. In the Kaisarganj tahsll there are stations at 
Haisargnnj, PaTchrpur and Sisaiya. The first comprises the 
bulk of Hisampur and six villages of Pakhrpur/ The Pakhrpur 
circle consists of 122 villages of pargana Fakhrpur and 51 of 
Hisampur j and the Sisaiya circle the rest of Fakhrpur, exclud- 
ing the 12 Khairighat villages. Instances of such confusion 
are common, but they are nowhere greater than in this district. 

The regular police force of Bahraich consists of a district 
Superintendent of police, a reserve inspector, a visiting inspec- 
tor, 80 sub-inspectors, 12 head constables and 161 men. In 1878 
there were only eight stations, there being none at Khairighat, 
Sujauli, Malhipur and Fakhrpur; hut the strength was much , 
greater, amounting to 390 in all. There was then one member 
of the regular police to every nine square miles and 2,590 inhabit- 
ants. At present the figures are one to every 12*9 square miles 
and 6,179 inhabitants. These figures exclude the municipal 
police of Bahraich, Kanpara and Bhinga, who number 61 in all ; 
and the rural police or village chaukidars, amounting to 2,153 
men. The rural police are now paid by Government out of the 
Oudh mral police rate. Formerly his position was altogether 
anomalous. He was paid either by the landlord in cash or, as 
was very commonly the case, by the cultivators at the rate of 
so much grain per plough, the value of the same being taken 
into account by the landlord when ho paid him his wages. This 
was a most unsatisfactory arrangement, as it rendered the chau- 
kidar a servant to all intents and x’urposes of the landlord, and 
also frequently of the very cultivators. 

There is one jail in the district, at Bahraich, which is under 
the charge of the Civil Surgeon. The present building is of the 
ordinary p'attern, and was erected in 1860. It took the place 
of an earlier building, which was employed from annexation 
to 1859, when it was condemned on account of the unhealthiness 
of the situation. This jail was the only regular institution of its 
kind in the whole of Oudh, outside Lucknow. 

The criminal work of the district is fairly light. The figures 
given in the appendix to this volume show the details with 
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regard to the number of persons convicted or bo\md over in 
respect of the more inaportant crimes, and also the figures of 
cognizable crime since 189S.* These figures sufficiently explain 
themselves and call for little comment. It will be noticed that 
the number of offences against property is proportionately small, 
while the more heinous offences against the person are fairly 
common. The district superintendent of police in 1903 rcmark.s 
that, with a few exceptions, the criminal statistics of the past 
ten years present no striking features. Th esc exceptions may bo 
briefly mentioned. Dacoity occurs not uncommonly, tbc average 
number of convictions obtained for this crime and for robbery 
being abont fourteen annually. These dacoitics are sometimes of 
a serious nature, as armed gangs have occasionally harassed the 
district, their occurrenos being partly due to the fact that 
Bahraich borders on Kepal, the latter territory affording a ready 
means of escape. Murder is fairly prevalent ; the returns show* 
ing an annual average of eight cases. Rioting is another form 
of crime frequently indulged in by the inhabitants, the average 
number of persons convicted for tliis offence since 1898 being 
over sixty. Grievous hurt, too, is a common accompaniment of 
rioting, the avoi-age number of cases falling under this head » 
being about 72. The commonest offences are, as nsunl, house- 
breaking and potty thefts. Tliese are alwaj’s frequent among 
agricultural communities and in this district arc rendered enrier 
by the fact that a great number of the houses are only built of 
thatch, and whore there are mud walls a thatched hurdle is 
generally used as a door. Arson is a favourite offence, especially 
among bad cbaractcrs, and is generally committed in return for 
evidence given. Considering the nature of the district, cattle 
theft occurs but r.arely j the returns show an average of over forty 
cases annually brought to convictions, but there has been a 
great decrease of late years, and there arc no professional cattle 
thieves or receiver in the district. Cattle poisoning for the 
sake of obtaining the skin appeai-s to be nnknown. 

The distillery system prevails throughout the district, Excise, 
except in the northern portions of the Nanpara and Bahraich *^*®*^*lcVy 
tahsfls, whore the outstill system is still in force. There is one 


* Appendix, X&blob Yll uud VIU. 
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distillery at the district headquarters, with twelve stills, turning 
out 21,713 gallons of liquor on an average, from the figures 
of the three years ending in 1902. There appears to have -been 
a considerable decrease in this direction during the past thirty 
years, for the estimated average in 1875 was over 50,000 gallons 
annually. There are 114 shops managed under the distillery 
^'stem, or one to every 23*5 square miles of area. There are 
also two shops licensed to sell English liquor, paying fees to the 
amount of Rs. lOS yearly. Most of the liquor is distilled from 
mahun, Avhich is the most popular, as it is also the cheapest. 
Tiie spirit distilled from molasses is of two kinds, that obtained 
from gur being more expensive than that made from shira. 
All these are commonly used, but no figures arc available to 
show the proportions in which they arc manufactured. For- 
merly the duty varied according to the strength, but at the 
present time only two strengths are recognised. Proof liquor 
pays a still-head duty of Rs. 2 per gallon, and under-proof 
liquor, which varies from 23 to 27 degrees below proof, Re. 1-8 
per gallon. 

The outstills arc 54 in number, and pay annual license fees, 
amounting on an average to about Rs. 12,700. In addition to 
these, 60 licenses are held by the Thams of the tarai for the 
manufacture of rice-liquor, the fee in each case being one 
rupee. The price of country liquor necessarily varies with the 
strength at which it is issued by the retail vendor ; but it is 
deserving of notice that in Rawabi times eight bottles holding 
from ten to twelve chhataks a-picce of first class liquor sold for 
the rupee, which is about four times the average price of the 
present day. 

Bahraich has never been a great opium-growing district.- 
Almost all the pojjpy cultivation is confined to the Kaisarganj 
tahsil ; but even there the opium produced is not of a good 
quality. As in the adjoining district of Gonda, where an 
enormous amount of inferior opium is produced, the soil does 
not seem suited to this crop. The average amount of cultiva- ' 
tion of poppy between 1860 and 1870 was 3,000 bighas, 
although it must bo remembered that the operations of the 
agency were withdrawn for two of those years, the actual 
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average being about 3,750 bighas, with an annual outturn of 525 
maunds. Daring the ten years ending 1901, the average culti- 
vation of poppy was 12,203 bighas, showing a considerable 
increase, but at the same time the average annual produce was 
^ only 693 maunds, or two sers two chhataks to the acre — a very 
poor result. For this the cultivator is paid at the rate of Es.-5 per 
ser for all opium delivered at Bahraioh. The value of the 
average produce is Es. 12-13-6 per standard bigha. The great 
diminution in the outturn during the past thirty years seems to 
be duo to the cultivation of inferior land. The cultivation of 
poppy finds favour with the tenants on account of the advances 
made by the Opium Department, which keep the cultivators in 
cosh at a rather trying period of the year. 

Opium is sold retail at the tahsils of Bahraich, Nanpara Con- 
and Kaisarganj. For the ten years preceding 1871 the average of^pin^ 
receipts were about Es. 4,160, showing a total consumption of 
260 sers. It was then observed that the demand was on the 
increase, and this view is borne out by more recent figures. For 
the four years ending 1901 the average receipts were Es. 31,450, 
and the consumption about 2,000 sers.* The consumers are 
mainly Muhammadans, who chiefly reside in the towns of Nan- 
para and Bahraich. There is a prevalent idea that opium is an 
antidote to fever, and that is probably true to some extent is 
illustrated by the fact that opium is more generally consumed 
in malarious tracts than elsewhere. There is an Assistant 
stationed at Bahraioh for the administration of the Department. 

Income-tax was first introduced soon after annexation, but Inoomo- 
abolished in 1874. In 1873 it yielded, at the rate of six pies iier 
rupee, the sum of Es. 13,022 paid by 184 persons, of whom 55 
were in trade or bankers, one was a lawyer, three were in 
service and 126 were connected with the land as owners or 
occupiers. The tax was reintroduced under Act II of 1886. 

The figures for the whole district and the tahsils since 1890 
will be found in the appendix.* In 1901 the number of assessees 
was 846, of whom 60 were in service and the rest in trade 
and other professions. The income from this source, as well as 
the number of assessees, will bo greatly reduced by tbe recent 


* Appendix, Tables XIII and XIV. 
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orders of Government, tinder which all incomes under Rs. 1,000 
are exempted from taxation. 

Nothing need be said under the head of income from 
stamps, as the figures given in the appendix are sufficiently 
illustrative.* The average annual receipts from oil sources for 
the ten years ending 1902 are about Rs. 1,02,000, non-judicial 
stamps representing nearly 25 per cent. The figures naturally 
fluctuate from year to year, but no marked increase is perceptible. 

The Registrar of the district is the Judge of -Gonda, and 
as the returns are only given for the whole judgeship, we have 
no detailed figures for Bahraich. There are at present four 
registration offices, located at each tahsil headquarters and at 
Bhinga. Formerly there were others at Charda, Ikauna and 
Fakhrpur, but the first two were abolished in 1895 and the last 
in 1899. The total number of documents registered for the five 
years ending 1901 averages 2,060, and the returns show but 
little variation. The receipts for the same period amounted 
on an average to Rs. 4,027 and the expenditure to Rs. 2,029. 

A list of all the post-offices in the district will be foimd 
in the appendix to this volume. There are in all 31 offices, 
maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 10,530 and Rs. 2,840 for 
the Imperial and District posts respectively. The general 
administration and control of these offices rests with the 
Imperial Postal Department, but the charges for the District 
offices are met by the district dfik cess. The pay of the sub- 
postmnster and one postman at Bhinga is also paid from the 
Imperial budget. The head station is at Bahraich, from which 
the post goes by rail and road daily to the suboffices, and 
thence to the branch offices. The district post goes by road 
except to jVIatera, where there is a railway station. Formerly 
there were three Imperial lines running from Nanpara and 
Bahraich to Bahramghat and Lucknow, to Payagpur, Gonda 
and Fyzabad, and to Sitapnr vid. Chahlarighat. With the 
exception of Nanpara and Bahraich, up to 1873 there were no 
Imperial offices, the 15 others being under local control. They 
were located at the police-stations and at other convenient 
places selected by the Settlement Officer. 


* Appeadis, /Tabic XII. 
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Local Self-Government in tliis district is represented by Mnnioi* 
tb'e municipalities and the District Board. There are no towns 
administered under Act XX of 1856. The municipalities are 
three in number, Bahraich, Xanpara and Bhinga. The last is 
a poor place, and it has been proposed to abolish the Municipal 
Board, and instead to administer the town under chapter XII 
of Act I of 1900. Details of the administration will be found 
in the articles on the several towns and the statements of income 
and expenditure in the appendix to this volume.* The prin- 
cipal form of taxation is on octroi tax on imports in Bahraich 
and Nanioara, a tax on weighmen in Bahraich levied at the rate 
of.Rs. 12 per annum per weighman, and a house-tax in Bhinga, 
at the rate of 7^ per cent, on the annual rental value of each 
house and building. To this is added a horse and wheel 
tax, at the rate of four annas per horse and eight annas per 
vehicle. There is no trade in Bhinga, and the institution of 
on octroi would not be feasible. The municipalities j3f 
Bahraich and Nanpara are well managed and in a financially 
good position. 

The District Board, constituted imdcr Act -XIV of 1883, District 
consists of 13 members, of whom the District Magistrate is 
chairman and tho three subdi visional officers are appointed by 
virtue of their office, tho remaining nine members being elected. 

The statement of income and expenditure will be found in the 
appendix.-}- Tho work of tho Boord covers a large field, tho 
most important dopartments being the medical arrangements, 
education, pounds, and the upkeep of the local roads and ferries. 

•The last have boon already dealt -with in Chapter II. 

There are at tjie present time nine Government and throe Dispoa* 
.private dispensaries in tho district, almost all of which aro of 
fairly ^ recent ori^n. In 1863 there were dispensaries -at 
Bahraich and Hisampur, tho latter being a branch institution 
considered especially necessary on account of tho unhealthiness of 
the district. At that time Bahraich and Kheri alone of all the 
Oudh districts possessed more than one dispensary, and the same 
■ arrangement continued in force for some 16 years. In 1902 the 

Government dispensaries comprised, in addition to the Sadr 

— — 

* Appendix, Table XVI. | f Appendix, Table XV. 
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hospital at Bahraich, those at Bhinga, Payagpur, Ikauna, Eai- 
sarganj, Nanpnra, Motipur and Sujnuli, and the female hospital 
at Bahraich. The Payagpur dispensary Tras built and endoTved 
by the present Raja, and was opened in 1894 by the Lieutenant 
Governor and Chief Commissioner, Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 
The private dispensaries are those at Baundi, maintained by the 
Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapiu^halaj at Charda, supported by the 
Maharaja of Balrampur ; and the dispensaiy at the Saiyid Salar 
Dargah, which is under the management of the Dargah com- 
mittee. No returns are forthcoming for these private institu- 
tions, but they do very good work and are much appreciated. In 
the Government dispensaries the average number of in-patients 
for the four years ending 1902 was 708, the figures being highest 
for the Bahraich, Bhinga and the female hospitals. The out-door 
patients for the same period averaged 75,200, the heaviest work 
falling on the Bahraich, Nanpara, Bhinga and Raisarganj 
institutions. Some idea of the usefulness of the dispensaries may 
be gathered from the fact that 92*1 per cent, of the patients were 
cured, and only *031 per cent, died in hospital, the remainder 
either ceasing to attend or being no better for treatment. The 
growth of their popularity may be estimated from the above 
figures compared with those of 1870 to 1874, when the average 
annual attendance at the two dispensaries, was only 8,127 persons. 
The medical charge of the district is in the hands of the Civil 
Surgeon, under whom there are three Assi stant Surgeons in charge 
of the Sadr, Payagpur and Bhinga dispensaries and a sufficient 
number of hospital assistants and compounders. The cost is 
defrayed from funds provided by the District Board and private 
endowments. 

The management of the educational institutions of the 
district is one of the most important functions of the District 
Board. Since annexation, education has made great strides. In 
1863 there was no zila school, its place being taken by the 
Kapurthala school at Bahraich, to which a grant of Rs. 200 per 
mensem was made by Government. This school had then 132 
pupils on its rolls, and was reported to be in a very flourishing con- 
dition. At the present time there are no less than seven schools 
in which English is taught. The High school at Bahraich 
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is tlio most important ; in it about 100 boys are instructed by 
eight masters in English, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Ifagri. There are two branches of this school in Bahraioh, with 
140 pupils and six mastem, in which Urdu, Negri and English 
aro taught. The other English schools are those at Bnundi and 
Ikanna, supported by the Eapurthala estate and at Bhinga and 
Nanpara, which are maintained by the taluqdars. Another onglo- 
vernacular school will shortly be opened at Payogpur. It will 
be endowed and furnished by the Baja at his own cost. The 
foundation stone was laid by the Lieutenant Govcrnoi*, 

Sir J. J. Digges LaTouche, on the 14th of March 1903. 

There are two Government vernacular town schools, atVernnen. 
Kaisarganj and at Ghulamalipura in Bahraioh. The former has fichoois. 
116 boys and six masters, and the latter 120 boys and live mastem. 

A similar school is maintained by the American Mission in 
muhalla Sparkesganj at Bahraioh. It has 180 pupils and sis 
masters, and costs about Rs. 160 ^ler mensem, part of which is 
defrayed from a Government grant. A list of all the Govern- 
ment and aided village schools will be found in the appendix. 

"With regard to the unaided indigenous schools maintained by 
Pandits and Maulvis, it is difficult to obtain any reliable returns, 
as the numbers vary from year to year. In Bahraioh itself there 
arc two important Sanskrit and Islamia schools in the Sparkesganj 
and Qazipnra muhallas, supported by private subscriptions and 
a contribution from the Municipality. Female education makes 
but little progress, as there is only one aided girls’ school in the 
Khattripura muhalla of Bahraioh, with 22 Musalmani scholars. 

At the last census the total number of litoratc persons was LUcrncy. 
32,979, of whom G29 were females. This gives a proportion of 
3*13 per cent, of the population, which is somewhat above Ibo 
general average for the United Provinces. The proportion is 
highest in the case of Hindus, the figures being 3*22 per cent, 
as against 2*66 per cent, for Musalmans. The progress of educa- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that the proportion of literate 
males has increased from 3*6 per cent, in 1881 to 4*7 per cent, in 
1891 and 6*9 per cent, at the last census, Bahraioh thus showing a 
greater improvement than any other district of Oudh. Female 
education, too, has improved, the number rising from -04 per cent. 

15bh. 
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in 1881 to *16 in 1901. Over half the educated male popula- 
tion are literate in Hindi only. ' More than 10,400 of the 
remainder know both Urdu and Hindi, but generally are more 
proficient in Hindi, and about 4,000 know Urdu only. Tho 
number of persons literate in English is 714, of whom 50 are 
females. The latter generally are literate in Hindi, but a fair 
proportion know Urdu also. 

The average income from cattle pounds for the ten yCc-irs 
ending 1902 is about Es. 8,750. The details for each year will 
be found in the appendix.* They constitute an important source 
of income in this district, as is only natural on account of the 
large areas of reserved forest and tho number of cattle which 
are kept in large herds by breeders and graziers. There are in 
all 16 pounds in the district, of which those at Payagpnr and 
Ikauna police-stations and tho forest pounds of Cbilra and Tal 
Baghora in pargana Bhinga arc in the Bahraich tahsil ; those at 
Kaisarganj, Jarwal, Fakhrpur and Sisaiya are in tahsil Eai- 
sarganj j while the rest are in Nanpara. These are, in pargana 
Hanpara, at tho police-stations of Hanpara and Ehairighnt, at 
Murtiha in the forest, and at Chaudhrignon on the Xepal frontier 
'in pargana Chorda at Malhipur police-station, and at Abdnllah- 
ganj in tho forest ; and in Dharmanpur at the Sujauli police- 
station in the Government estate, and at the railway station of 
Katnrninngh.at. 


* Vide Appendix, Table XV. 
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Ltetle is known of the history of the district before the Legend- 
invasion by the Musalmans. The orthodox legend connects the ^ 
name of the district with JBrahma, who is said to have chosen it 
as his own kingdom, and calling together a number of Rishis 
to have established his worship here in the Ghandarvavan of the 
•epics j the place was thus called Brahmaich, the assembly of 
Brahma. At Hathiya Kund, twelve miles east ofBhinga, is a 
high mound of considerable extent, covered with broken bricks 
-and fragments of sculpture, which is popularly believed to have 
been the site of one of the cities of Raja Kama mentioned in the 
Mnhabharat. The district appears to fall within the tracts 
called Uttara or northern Rosala and Graura, the modern Gonda, 
which formed part of the kingdom of Ajodhya north of the Ghagra, 
the former of which, according to the Vayu Purana, was governed 
by Xiava, son of Rama. It was certainly occupied during the Bud- The 
dhist period, as the remains at Tandwa and Charda indicate. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham* identified Tandwa in pargana Ikauna 
with the birthplace of Kasyapa Buddha, where his ashes were also 
buried, which Fa-Hian called Towai,j* and which Hwen Thsiang 
visited, though he does not give the name of the place. J Major 
Vost has pointed out§ that the Towai of the Chinese pilgrim 
is probably the Setavydnagar of the Buddhist books as the 
same legend is told of the skeleton not becoming disjointed after 
' cremation. The identification depends, however, on the acceptance 
. of Sahet Mahet in the Gonda district as the remains of Sravasti 


• C. A. S, B., I., 248-260 and XI., 70-78. 
f Beab Buddhist Records, L, 48. 


t Beal, 1. 0 . 11-13. 

§ J. B. A. S. 1903, p. 513. 
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city, for which General Cunningham was also responsible. 
Nothing has been found atTandwa which specifically connects it 
with Towai ; hut it is situated about nine miles west of Sahet 
Mahct, while Towai was 60 or 60 U west or north-west of 
Bravasti. In 1896 Mr. V. A. Smith* suggested that Charda in 
tahsil Nanparn was a more probable site for Bravasti, and two 
years later he expressed the viewf that the site of Bravasti lies 
about 16 miles north-cast of Nopalganj Hoad railway station 
in the Nepal tarai, close to tho Napti river. One of the chief 
reasons for this new identification is the statement of tho Chin- 
ese pilgrims that Kapilavastu lay south-east from Bravasti. Tho 
site of Eapilavastu can now be fixed with some certainty in tho 
Nepal tarai north of Basti, owing to the discovery of pillar 
inscriptions of Asoka, and the locality thus fixed is castor north- 
east from Bahct Mahet. General Cunningham, however, found 
an inscribed imago at Sahet Mahet which was originally 
erected at “Sdvasti,” according to its inscription, and Dr. Bloch J 
and Dr. Hocy have maintained that this is suiBcient confirma- 
tion, while Mr. Smith is still convinccd§ of the accuracy of 
his calculations, though the site he indicates has not been explored, 
Tho question has been further discussed in the Gazetteer of the 
Gonda district. It has been suggested by Dr. Fnhrer|l that 
Ikauna, four miles north-west of Sahet Mahet, is the site of the 
place where, according to the pilgrims, 500 blind men recovered 
their sight through Buddha’s spiritual power. They drove their 
staves into the ground, and these took root and became a forest 
which was called ** Eecovered Sight The latter name has 
been restored by Julien to Aptanetnavana and by Cunningham 
to Aptfilcshivana.f This identification also rests on the distance 
clone. 

Legend connects many remains of buildings, mounds and 
wells with the Bhars, and it has been suggested that the name 
Bahraich is connected with this tribe. In particular, the mound 
at Charda is said to have been the fort of the Bhar chieftain 
Suhal Deo or Snhriddhwaja of Gonda, the great opponent of 

* Boport on tlie remalne near Eaaia in tho Gorakhpur district, p.4j note 3. 

+ J. B. A. S., 1898, pp. 620 «i teg. I § J. B. A, S., 1900, pp. 1 ti teg. 

t J. A. S. B., 1898, pp. 274 ei ttg. j 1) A, S. N. I., IT, p, 249. 

IT Beal, 1. c, I., 46 and U., 12. 
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Saiyid Salar Masaud, -v^lio is a historical personage, and the 
Hisampur pargana contains many sites traditionally ascribed to 
the Bhars. Who these Bhars were, remains a matter of conjec- 
ture. They seem to have been paramount throughout a largo por- 
tion of Oudh for many centuries. Mr. Boys notes with surprise 
that not a trace of them was to be found in the district in his 
time, and adds that “ the descendants of those who escaped the 
sword, and who did not migrate, must have either died out gra- 
dually or have been absorbed during the last six centuries in the 
rest of the population.”* At the last census there were 1,144 
Bhars in the district, but these belonged to the lowest order in the 
social scale, and their position is little better than that of mere 
serfs. They were, indeed, the special objects of Musalman ani- 
mosity, the historians constantly referring to them as the accursed 
Bartuh”; but persecuted as they undoubtedly were, it is hardly 
to be believed that the whole race was exterminated. It seems that 
many of them became merged in the Rajput and other races. 

This contention derives considerable support from the almost 
universal connection of the Bhars with the early history of the 
Rajput clans of Oudh and also from the conversion of Bhars into 
Ahirs noticed in the article on pargana Dalman of the Rai Bareli 
district. Mr. Boys mentions a most significant fact in confirma- 
tion of this theory. "I may mentionf a traditionary rite in 
the Raikwari families of this district, by which certain cus- 
tomary offices are always performed for the children of this caste 
by an Ahirin, the successor and representative of the widow 
of a Bhar Raja, who was slain by the founder of the Baundi 
house*’. This should be borne in mind when reading the early 
account of the Raikwars given below. The change of name is 
nothing surprising, for it was only natural that they should 
describe themselves otherwise than ns Bhars, at a time when 
the admission of their identity was likely to prove fatal. A 
similar phenomenon may bo observed to-day among the pro- 
claimed criminal tribes of these provinces. 

Suhal Deo or Sohel Deo was presumably a Bhar, although Snhai 
he is also described as a Tharu, a Ealhans, a Bais or even a Jain; 
probably because all of those at one time or other held sway 

• Sottlomont Report, p. 19. | f Settlement Report p. 19. 
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in different parts of the Gonda district. He seems to liave been 
the leading spirit in a large confederacy of independent nobles, 
■whose sway extended from the hills to Sitapur on the •west and 
Gorakhpur on the east. Snhal Deo is of importance as figuring 
largely in the local traditions of the district, and also in connec- 
tion -with the only historical events of those times affecting 
Bahraich of -which we know the date. 

This was the crescentade of Saiyid Salar Masaud, the 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. The account of this extraordin- 
ary personage is derived from the ^ Mirat-i-Masaudi a histori- 
cal romance by oncAbd-ur-Rabman Chishti, written during the 
reign of Jahangir. The author claims as his authority a work 
known as the ' Tawarikh-i-Muhammadi ’ of one Mulla Muham- 
• mad Ghaznavi, a servant of the great Mahmud. He states that 
Masaud was born at Ajmir in 1015 and passed his youth in the 
field, accompanying his uncle and his father, Sdldr Sdhu. At the 
age of sixteen he started on his invasion of Hindostan. He went 
by Multan to Dehli, and thence to Meerut, Kanauj and Satrikh 
in Bara Banki, where he established himself, sending out his 
lieutenants on every side to conquer and proselytize the country. 

He despatched Saiyid Saif-ud-din and Mian Bajab, the 
kotwal of the army, to Bahraich, which seems to have been a 
desolate country, for supplies had to be obtained from Siddhaur 
and Amethi,* A confederation of the nobles of Bahraich now 
threatened Masaud, and were pressing the army of Islam hard. 
Accordingly he marched thither and arrived in 1033 A.D. In 
the neighbourhood of the town was a tank with an image of the 
sun carved in stone on its banks, a shrine sacred in the eyes of all 
the unbelievers in India. Masaud, when he passed by it, said 
that he would like to have the spot for a dwelling-place, and 
oRen added that he would, through the power of the spiritual 
sun, destroy the worship of the material.f 

The chieftains of the country were at first daunted by the 
presence of the young -warrior, but gradually took heart and 
assembled in force on the banks of the Kosala or Hauriala. 
Masaud defeated them time after time, until the arrival of 

•E. H. L, 11, 634. 

f Eor the later legends ebout Saiyid Salar see J.A.S,B., 1892. Extra 
Enmher, p, 17, and •* The Heroes Fiye,” by E. Greeven, Allahabad, 1893. 
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Suhal Deo turned the tide of victory. Masaud was overthrown 
and slain with all his followers on the ISth day of Rajah-nl- 
Murajab in 424 Hijri or 1034 A.D. Ho was buried by his 
servants in the spot which he had chosen for his resting-place, 

Mr. Boys secs a connection between this invasion of Saiyid Ahmatl 
Salar and that of Ahmad Nialtagin, ‘which also occurred in^i^^**’ 
1033. This expedition, as recorded in the Tarikh-i-Subuk- 
tagin of Abul Fazl Baihnqi in 1059,* reached Benares, but 
there is no mention of any attempt to subdue the country of 
Oudli. The coincidence of two raids proves nothing, nor is the 
similarity of their origin remarkable. There certainly seems no 
ground for the suggestion that the expedition of Masaud was 
* perhaps a part of the invasion undertaken by Ahmad, a 
reputed son of Mahmud.’ f 

"Whatever may have been the effects of the early Musalman The- early 
raids into this district, it is clear that the Muhammadan rulers man Qot- 
did not obtain any permanent hold of the country for some time. 

It was not till the middle of the thirteenth century that any 
sort of government was established in the districts north of 
the Ghagra, One of the first Governors of Oudh was Malik 
ITasir-ud-din Muhammad, the eldest son of Altamsh, who 
received the appointment in 1226 A.D. ,Minhaj-us-Siraj, tho 
author of the ‘ Tabaqat-i-Hasiri,’! states that this prince 
" overthrow the accursed Bhars under whose hands and swords 
more than one hundred and twenly thousand Musalmans had 
received martyrdom j ho overthrow tho rebel infidels of Oudh 
and brought a body of them into submission.” It was doubt- 
less under his auspices that tlie first colonies of Muhammadans 
settled in the south of the Bahraich district. 

These early colonists were the Ansaris, who, after expel- Tho An- 
ling the Bhars,' settled in Pachamba, Hisampur and Tawakkul- 
pur. In the last-mentioned village they are said to have built 
an imposing fortress with fifty-two towers. The village of 
Hisampur was formerly known as Puraini, and is said to have 
been tho stronghold of the Bhar Raja, Puran Mai, who, accord- 
ing to the tradition, was overthrown by Hisam-ul-Haq, n comrade ^ 

* E. H. I., n, 03, et 9cq. I f Settlement Boport, p. 22. 
t E. II. I., II, 329. 
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of Saiyid Salar. It is more probable, however, that the name of 
Hisampur was bestowed on. the place out of compliment to Malik 
Hasam-ud-din Tnghlaq, who was governor of Oudh about the year 
1240 A.D.* The Ansaris are said to have occupied and 
brought under cultivation some two hundred and fifty villages 
in all. 

The In 1242 A.X>. Ala-ud-din Masaud, the son of Kukn- 

”d- ud-din, came to the throne, and one of his first acts was to 
release from prison his uncle Nasir-ud-din, the younger 
brother of the former prince of that name, and appoint him in 
charge of Bahraich. f He brought with him his mother, and " in 
that country and in the hills he fought many battles with the 
infidels. Under his kind rule Bahraich attained great pros- 
perity. The fame of victorious and successful government spread 
in all parts of Hindostan, so that the princes and nobles who 
were disgusted with the rule of Ala-ud-din sent letters to him 
pressing him to come to the capital.^’l This he did in 1246, 
starting from Bahraich in a litter and disguised as a woman. 
He ascended the throne immediately on his arrival at Debli. 
'When established, he did not forget his friends, for he sum- 
moned Jalal-ud-din Ehsbani from Oudh to take up the ofiice of 
q&zi, and soon afterwards, in 1253, Shams-ud-din of Bahraich 
was honoured in the same way. § 

Bahraich It is clear that at this time Bahraich was a separate govern- 
gover”** ent from that of Oudh, for Imad-ud-din Kihfin, the dis- 
ment, graced Wazir of Sultan JSTasir-ud-din, was relegated to his fief 
of Bohraich in 1254 A.I)., while at the same time Oudh was 
held by Hutlugh Khan.|| Taking advantage of his distance 
from the court, the ex-minister spent his time of exile in 
hatching plots against his sovereign. In consequence of this, the 
fief was given to Malik Taj-ud-din Sanjar, although ho was 
unable for some time to assume ofSce, till his escape from con- 
finement at Ajodhya, where he had been held in custody by 
Kutlugh Khan, the friend of the former governor. On arriving 
'at Baliraich he put Imad-ud-din to death. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. E. H. I., Vol. II, I J E. H. I.. II, 345. 
tE. H. I., n, 344. I § E. H. I., II, 332. 

H E. H. I., II, 354 and STH. 
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The district at this period -was probably for the most Dogaon. 
part forest, cultivation being confined almost wholly to the low- 
land tract which forms the valley of the Ghagra and Sarjn. It 
seems probable that about this time the old city of Dogaon was 
founded on the edge of the central table-land and close to tho 
Sarjn. Its importance as a mart in the days of Altbar and 
.the size of the place make it probable that Dogaon dated 
at least from the flourishing days of Nasir-ud-din. For a 
description of the site, reference may be made to the article on 
Dogaon. 

The history of the district from 1260 to 1340 A.D. is Bahraich 
practically & blank. The Ansaris were consolidating their 
power in the south, but the Bhars were evidently not 
crushed, for as late as the end of the fourteenth century Bbar 
chieftains held sway both in Hisampur and Fakhrpur. In 
1340, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq came to Bahraich on a 
visit to the tomb of Saiyid Salar,* and at the same time he 
conferred on the Saiyids the first of the series of grants from 
which sprang tho great taluqdari estates of the district. 

The ancestor of the Jarwal Saiyids was one Saiyid Abu Saiyids of 
Talib, who fled from Persia with his family to Khorasan from 
Changiz Hhan. He thence came to Lahore, where he died. 

His son, Aziz-ud-din, came to Dchli in 1286 A.D., and his son, 
Ala-ud-din, thence went eastwards into Oudli, taking up his 
residence at Bado Sarai in Bara Banki. Ho was succeeded 
by his two sons, Jalal-ud-din and Jamal-ud-din, .of whom 
Jalal-nd-din was unjustly put to death by the Sultan Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlaq. The latter, by way of amends, gave Jamal-ud- 
din a grant of 25,000 bighas of land, revenue-free, in Barhauli, 
and the same area in darauli of Bahraich. Tho grantee at once 
established himself in Barhauli, but owing to the opposition 
qf the Bhars ho was unable at first to make good his claim to 
Jarauli. The story goes that Saiyid Zikria, the sou of Jamal- 
ud-din, obtained possession by stmtagem of the Bhar fort of 
Jarauli, then held by a Baja Chhatarsal, in the ySar 1340 A.D., 
a date which significantly coincides with that of the visit 
of Muhammad bin Tughlaq to Bahraich. 

*11. H. I., in, p, 340. ' 

IObit. 
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and rcign> that of Firoz Shall, is' of considomblo 

Bahraich. importance in connection with the history of Bahmich, for this . 
monarch was indirectly responsible for the establishment of the 
Janwar power in this district. Shams-i-Siraj Afif, the author 
of the Tarikh-i-Firoz Sbahi, tells ns that the route taken by 
the king on his first expedition to Bengal lay through the 
present district of Bahraich.* The geography is difScult, 
but the historian states that he first intended to cross the E!osi, 
which is apparently the Ghagra, near its junction with the Gan> 
gcs. Finding the passage difTicnlt, he marched up the stream 
to the point where it emerges from the mountains below Cham- . 
paran. If we assume, following Mr. Boys, this place to be 
identical with Champawat in iUmora, Firoz Shakes passage of 
tho river either took place at Tatiakpur on the S.'irda or at 
Shisha P/lni on the Kauriala. The former seems to be too 
distant, and would give no obtuous advantage. He continued 
his march by Eajhat, Kurn=ar, Kaisarganj, Gorakhpur and 
Tirhut, a line tvhich suggests the Kauriala crossing. He was 
.nccompanicd on the expedition by one Bariar Snh, a Bisaldar 
and the youngest of the six sons of a Janwar chieftain. Raja 
Mnnsukh Deo of Pawagarh in Gujarat. The Janwars thus claim 
a very ancient descent, hlonsukh Deo being 41st in a direct line 
from Arjun Pandavn. The family aro of undoubted Rajput 
origin, and the coming of Bariar Snh is a matter of actual history 
and free from the clouds of tradition. Mr. Boys states that the 
original home of the family was Bomgarh near Nimach ; but 
this appears to mo to be wrong, as the records of the house are 
still kept up in tho Gujarat home, and the Raja of Pnyagpur, 
for one, still makes an annual contribution for their support. 

In 1374 A.D. Firoz again came to Bahraich, but this time 
with the pious object of visiting the shrine of Saiyid Salar. 
Bariar Sab again followed him, and was appointed by the Sultan 
to the task of clearing out tho numerous gangs of maranders 
which then infested the country. This he accomplished, 
and with such success that he was rewarded with the whole 
tract of country in which he had restored order. Bariar Sah in 
1414 A.D. took up his residence atlkanna,thcn called Khanpux 


Bnrinr 

b'nh. 


*E. H. I, 111, p. 255. 
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Mahodeo, and bcoatuo the founder of the great family which 
has ever since provided lords for bo many estates in the districts 

of Gonda and Bahraich. » 

Some forty years later, the EnikM’srs established themselves 
at Bamnagnr in Bara Banki under Partab Sah and Xlundi Sah. 

The Btory goes that Partab Sah had two sons, Bal Deo and 
Sal Deo, who, on their father’s death, made away with their 
nnclc and took service with the Bhar Raja of Ramnagar. 

Sal Deo then, betook himself to Dipohand, the Bhar Raja of 
Bamhnauti on the Bahraich side of the river, and eventually 
slew his master and possessed himself of his estates. This 
happened about 1460. The story bears a striking resemblance 
to many other traditions regarding the establishment of 
various Rajput clans in Oudh. It is, however, unreservedly 
accepted b)' the Raikwars, in spite of its strong inherent improb- 
ability, and it may he here recorded, as there is no other 
account to select in preference. One is frequently tempted to 
discern in some of those traditions a closer connection between 
the Bhars, whoever they may have been, and the Rajput., adven- 
turers than that of mere personal service, while at the parac 
time sympathizing with the laudable desire on the part of the 
latter to present on unbroken pedigree for countless generations. 

Prom that day to this, the Raikwars have been raastors of 
the western portion of the district. The descendants of Sal Deo 
held for centuries the great estates of Baundi, Rchwa and 
Chahlari, besides the ‘baoni ’ of 62 villages in the north of par- 
gana Hisamx>ur, which arc still know'n us the Roikwori mahals. 

The latter decline of the family was due to external causes, as 
will bo shown hereafter. 

"While wo find the iSaiyids and Ansaris in the south, the The 
Janwars in the cast, and the Raikwars in the west, at the end pnrgapas, 
of the fifteenth century, wc have as yet taken no notice of the 
north. This is not surpiisiug, for that traot was still outside 
the world known to the Musalman historians. TJio northern 
parganos seem to have been under the sway of independent hill 
chieftains, who had only to retire to their mountain fastnesses, 

When called to account by the armies of the Sultans, to ho entirely 
secure. Bahlol Lodi, after re-establishing the liluhammadan 
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empire during his reign of 3S years, from 1460 to 1488 A.D.,i 3 
stated to have extended his territoiy to the foot of the Himalayas. 
His agent was his nephew, Muhammad, famous under the title of 
Kala Pahar, who was appointed to the government of Bahraioh. 
in 1478 A.D. ; but it is unlikely that the operations of his 
troops in those parts were anything more than mere raids or 
that any ijcrmanent hold was obtained over the country. It is 
probable that the hill chieftains during his energetic administra- 
tion acknowledged the imperial SAvay, but that the power exor- 
cised by the IMusalman rulers was merely nominal. Mr. Boys 
writes: “it appears from sonic revenue accounts of 1485 A. D. that 
in that year the tarai parganas of Rajhat were held by Raja Sang- 
rnm Sah of Saliann in the bills, who nominally paid a revenue of 
Rs. 64,921 for it. At the same time Sultaupur Kundri (Jamdan 
and Malhipur) is recorded ns paying Rs. 26,983, and Sujauli Rs> 
99,413. Dangdun was held by a bill Raja, named Udot Singh, at 
a jama of Rs. 81,325. These statements of revenue, however, 
were probably more boasts, and it may safely bo assumed that 
such a remote part of the empire as this paid nothing to the 
Imperial Treasury save whet was levied by the troops that 
occupied it. The record of the nominal payment, however, serves 
to prove that these northern parganas were at this time at any rate 
partly under cultivation.” He goes on to say that the central 
plateau remained covered with jungle till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, so that the northern tarai must have been 
peculiarly inaccessible.* 

In the days of Akbar the administrative division known as 
Sarkar Bahraioh comprised the whole of the present district as 
well as considerable portions of Gonda and Rbcri. It was then 
divided into eleven mahals or parganas. The largest of these 
was Bahraich, which had a cultivated area of 619,226 bighas, 
and paid a revenue of 91,34,141 dams. There was a masonry fort 
at Bahraioh on the banks of the Sarju, and the mahal supported 
a force of 600 horse and 4,500 foot. It comprised the whole 
of pargana Bahraich, all Ikauna: excepting the Durgapur ilaga 
beyond the Rapti, all Nanpara except the 63 Mallanpur villages 
and 70 Villages in the north-west ’Corner, all Charda, except 


* Settlement Report, p. 30. 
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tlie dufib between tbe Bbnltla and Enpti, and that portion of 
Bhinga which lies, between those two rivers. 

The small mahal of Bahrah or Bchra no longer exists. It 
comprised 65 villages of Bhiiign lying between the Bapti and 
the reserved forest, and 77 villages belonging to K^epal. Those 
villages w'ere ceded to the British by the treaty of Sigauli in 
1816 and made over to the Oudh Government, under whom they 
wore held by the Raja of Tulsipur imder the name of the B^nki 
ilaqa. They wci*e restored to Nepal in 1860. The toahnl had n 
cultivated area of 926 bighas assessed at 37,135 dams. Akbaris 
sway appears to have been almost nominal here, as clscw’hcro 
in the tarai, for the mahal contributed no military force what- 
oyer* 

Hisampur had a masonry fort and a force of 500 foot-soldiers. Mabni 
Its cultivated area was 1 ,07,400 bighas and the revenue 47,47,035 pur, 
dams. It included all the jircaent pargana of Hisampur, with 
the exception of the Raikwari mahals, and also a considerable 
tract of land now in the Gonda district. The Raikwari mnhols 
were then in Fakhrpur, the mahal of that name including the Mnhnl 
present pargana, cxcepti ng thenorth-vt estern portion -which 
prises the Chahlari and part of the Baundi estates. I’nkhrpur 
had a cultivated area of 1,01,720 bighas paying a reveane of 
81,57,876 dams. There was a masonry fort at Fakhrpur, but no 
details are given of the military force. 

Tbe remainder of tbo present pai^ana of Fakhrpur aud the Mabnl 
Mallanpur -villagcB of Nanpara then lay in the I'irozabadsnabal^ ^bnal 
tbo bulk of which is now in the Kberi district. The cultivated 
area of Firozabad ivas 1,08,301 bighas and the revenue 19,33,079 
dams. 

The Dangdoi mahal of Akbaris time no longer bears tbo Mahal 
same name. It comprised the present Babraioh pargana 
Tulsipur, the Durgapur ilaqa of Ikauna, and 78 villages of 
Bhinga wlucli lie between Tulsipur and tbe forest. Lilce tbo 
rest of tbe tarai, it was really beyond the reach of the Mughal 
rule. It is recorded that a force of 2,000 footmen and 900 horse 
were maintained here, apparently to keep the hill chieftains 
in cheek. The cultivated area was 80,436 bighas and the 
revenue 4,40,662 dams, which is out of all proportion to the 
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cultivation, the average for the whole district being over 14: 
dams to the higha. 

Similarly, the Bajhat mahal required a force of 1,000 foot- 
men to keep possession of the small area that paid revenue to 
the Dchli government. The cultivation was only 4,064 highas 
and the revenue 1,66,880 dams. Almost the whole of the mahal 
now lies in Nepal territory. It was ceded in 1816 by the 
tresiiy of Sigauli, having formerly belonged to Raja Kansah 
Siih of Snliana. From 1816 it was held by the Baja of Tulsi- 
pur, but was restored to Nepal in 1860. The only British por- 
tion of Bajhat consists of 70 villages in the north-west of Nan- 
para. 

Sujauli was the old name of pargana Dharmanpur, and also 
included the Padampnr Mahalwara estate of 72 villages which 
were similarly restored to Nepal in 1860. In Akhar’s day it 
had a cultivated area of 1,24,710 bighas and paid a revenue of 
8,77,007 dams. These figures not only show that cultivation 
was, as already noticed, chiefly confined to the tarhar or low- 
land portion of the district, brit also that the revenue in the 
north was to a Large extent nominal. Dharmanpur was too 
distant and inaccessible to be made to pay the higher assess- 
ments of the south. 

The old Sultanpur mahal, latterly known as Sultanpur- 
Knndri, consisted of 21 villages now restored to Nepal, which had 
till 1816 belonged to the Saliana Baja and subsequently to the 
Tulsipur estate, .and also of the 70 villages of pargana Oharda 
situated in the dufib of the Bapti and Bhakla, which formed 
the Jamdan, Jamnahan and Malhipur ilaqas. This lowlying 
tract had been cultivated from a very early date, but the Ain-i- 
Ahhari shows an area of only 20,141 bighas and a revenue 
of 1,66,000 dams. This small estate had to be garrisoned by 
a force of 700 footmen. 

The remaining parganas of Sarkar Bahraich, known as 
Qila Nawagarh and Kahrosa, do not concern us, as neither of 
■ them contained any land which now forms part of the Bahraich 
district. The former comprised the Bundri and Tambour par- 
ganas of Sitapur and a part of Firozabad in Bheri, while the 
latter lay wholly in the Gonda district. 
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During the reign of Akbar, the Rnikwar oliio f^ Harbardo o. The Baik« 
fourth in descent from Sal De o, was summoned to Debit tbanrhor* 
explain, n breach of good manners in having levied toll frnm^®®* 
one of the royal princesses who had pa'^sed through his estate 
on the way to the shrine of Saiyid Salar at Bahraich. Krom 
Dohli he accompanied the expedition against Idgab, the rebel- 
lious governor of Emshmir, and rendered such assistanoc that he 
was rewarded with the grant of n ine estates in Bahraich, S(ta - 
purj K hcri and Bara Banki. These consisted of FakhTpur, 
Hisampurj Bamhnanli, Clinhlnri, half Firozahad, Bansnra and 
Bcotsi in Sitnpur, Garh in Klicri and Sailuk in Bara Banki. 

This grant docs not appear to have consisted of anything more 
than a certain rent-charge on the land, and In many cases could 
not have implied possession. Harhardco returned to his home 
about 1590 A.D., but found his son, .Titdeo, established in bis 
place, as the Baikwars bad despaired of the return of their 
chief. He left his son in iiosscssion and retired to Tappa 
Baunraha, where ho married a daughter of the Brahman 
xamindar, and founded the Ilarliarptir estate of 62 villages 
in the north of Hisampur, referred to above as the Raikwuri 
mnhals. These are still liold by his do'^cendaiits, although the 
property is now’ di\uded into a number of shares. 

About the year 1600 A.D. the Bamhnouti or Banndi estate Forma, 
was split into two. Parasram Singh, the elder son of Jitdeo, tbo”irnik- 
took three-fifths, and his brother tlic remaining tw’o-fiftbs, to 
which he gave the name of Bohwa. About thirty years later, 
a third branch w'as founded by Dliarmdhir Singli, the brother 
of Subhal Singh of Baundi and grandson of Parasram. Ho 
took the Rajpur ilaqa and sot himself up in Chahlari. It was 
at this time that the liaq clvaluaxu/m, granted to Harhardco 
was resumed in Fakhrpur, Hisampur, Bansurn, Sailuk and the 
half of Firozabad. After this division the estate romainerl 
unchanged, except in one instance, w'hcn Hasir Singh, the 
younger grandson of Gajpat Singh of Rchw’n, turned Alu^al- 
mau and took the name of Islam Singh; by means of court 
influence ho acquired a property of twenty villages known as 
the Katlia ilaqa, but th'esc wore soon afterwards received back 
into Rchwa. 
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In tlie meantime tlie Janwars in Ikauna were fast extend- 

^ r 

ing their borders. Madho Singh, seventh in descent from 
Bariar Sah, had carved out for himself a new estate in Balram- 
pur, leaving his brother Ganesh Singh at Ikauna. The formation 
of the Janwar estates is a matter of great importance in this 
district, so that it may be permissible to make a short digres- 
sion and follow the history of the family down to more recent 
times. Three generations from Mahesh Singh came Lachbmi 
Narain Singh of Ikauna, who is reputed to have been a man of 
a strong hand with a lust of power and conquest. He was 
succeeded by Bir Harain Sah, whose son, Maha Singh, was the 
hero of the family. 

This noble flourished during the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and in 1627 A.D. he obtained a fwrmdn from the Emperor 
granting him a similar percentage of the government revenue, 
under the name of Juxq chavd?ia/ri, as that given to the Baikwar 
Harhardeo. The extent of this grant was very large, covering 
the parganas of Bahraich, Salonabad, Sujauli, Eajhat, Snltanpm*, 
Qila Nawagarh, Dangdoi, Bahrah, together with tappa Bhiti in 
Hurasar and tappa Bamgarh Gauri, the old name of Balrampur; 
The amount was Bs. 19-11-0 per cent, from all revenue-paying 
villages, and four annas in the rupee with fivesers of every mannd 
of grain in aimma or revenue-fee villages ; besides one-fourth 
of all rights in waters, grazing, transit dues and the like. It 
amounted, in fact, to a direct commission to the Jnnwars to 
develop the whole of the north and east of the district 
and to enforce the Imperial authority in those remote tracts. 

Maha Singh at once seized the opportunity thus offered, 
and began by establishing various members of his family in 
different parts of the district. Already one Jagannath Singh 
had migrated to Charda, and now Maha Singh sent ,his brother 
westwards to found the estate of Jamdan and Malhipur, which 
was afterwards known as Gnjiganj. It was probably before 
this that a cadet of the family crossed the river and took pos^ 
session of the Bhinga estate, and in the Bahroich pargana Maha 
Singh gave birts of deserted and jungle villages to several 
Brahmans and others, evidently under the authority of the 
Emperor’s farmdn.^ It does not appear, however, that he ever 
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Partnb Singh established his authority, and at, length founded for 
himself tlio Manikapur tnliiqa, afterwards known ns Gangwal. 
Tho From this point the liistory of tlic Janwars becomes rather 

porganns. that of a number of separate houses, and as they extended 
their possessions thej' came into contact w'ith other influences 
to which we must first refer. While the Eaikwars and Janwars 
were spreading themselves over the west and cast, the northern 
parganas wore still held by the hill chiefs and the Banjaras, 
who, under cover of the woods, had penetrated far south. These 
Banjams had become so troublesome that they rendered the 
north almost untenable. At the beginning of his reign, Shah 
Jahnnhad bestoAVod 148 villages of Avhat is now Nanpara on 
Salonn Begam, tho wife of his favourite son, Prince Dara, under 
fialonn* the name of Salonabad. This tract had been included in Maha 
Singh’s jagir, but he does not appear to have suffered from tho, 
loss of what he had never actually held. Owing, however, to 
tho incursions of the Banjoras, tho Begum never obtained pos- 
session of tho estate, and the grant was abandoned. 

Nonpora. In 1637 A.D. Rasul Khan, a Pathnn Risaldar in the, 
Emperor’s service, was appointed keeper of the fort of Bah- 
raich, and five villages of pargana Salonabad were assigned for 
the pay of his troops. These villages, then of very doubtful 
value, were destined to become the miclcus of one of tho finest 
estates in Oiidh. The Risaldar lived at Kumaria in Baundi,, 
and ho and his son, Jahau Khan, arc buried there. His grand- 
son, Muhammad Khan, was the first to settle in Kanpara, 
where his son, Karam Khan, laid the foundations of the present 
estate.' The office of captain of the fort wms probably relin- 
quished when Muhammad Khan left Bahraich, but the family 
still continued to be mansabdars and to hold their jagir. Karam 
Khan exerted himself so suojessfully against the Banjaras that 
he gained tho local title of Raja, and left his son, Mustafa Khan, 
a considerable estate apart from the somewhat increased jagir. 
When ordered to pay a revenue of Rs. 5,000 by Major Hancock 
on .behalf of the Oudh Government, Mustafa Khan reftised and 
was carried off to Lucknow, where ho died in 1777 A.D. 

Payflgpnr. In the meantime the Saiyids of Jarwol in the south, the 
Raikwars in the west, and the Janwars in the south-east were 
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consolidating their possessions yehr by year. It ,Tras during this 
period that the nc-w Janrrar estate of JPayagpur was founded. 
Eoference has 'already been made to Prag Sah^ the younger son 
of Shiam Singh of Ikaiina. Prag Sah retained his father’s post 
of Bisaldar in the Kawfib’s army, and at the recommendation of 
his master received a grant in rent-free tenure from the Emperor, 
on which he built tlie village of Pragpnr, or Payagiiur as it is 
now called. Hero the family lived for several generations and 
contented themselves with their small property. Eatoh Singh, 
sixth in descent from Prag Sah, had two sons, Himmat Singh and 
Sitaram Singh. The former inherited the paternal estate, and 
also received in 1788 from Asaf-ud-daula a blearing lease in 
E^'anpara, Charda, Dharsaaapur and a poxiiOR o£ the Nepal tarai 
comprising 1,486 villages, at a revenue rising from E<5. 1,101 to 
Es. 17,808 in ten j'cars. This lease, which was given, it is said, 
in return for a handsome present bestowed by ITimmat Singh 
on the oocasiou of the marriage of one of the iTawfib’s sons, was 
accompanied by the title of Eaja. It is significant that in ppfte 
of 'Maha Singh’s /arnidu, so many villages out of a total of 1,734 
should have been entirely deserted at the tinjo, sbouing that 
the early Janwar colonists had been unable to copo with the 
jungle. Eajhat and half of pargana Sujalili wore held by the 
hill Eaja of Saliana, but Guman Singb, a Janwar of Ikauna, 
held the remainder of Sujauli and part of Sultatjpur Kundir, but 
apparently only in name. The same lease deed shows that the 
Iir.anpara estate consisted of only fifiy^-iiino villages besides 
twenty-three held in jagir. 

Himmat Singh was completely succc'^sful. Ho directed his snjanii, 
rittontion to clcjiring the dense jungle in pargana Chardn, and 
dro^^e the forest back to the high bank of tho Ehakla. Sujauli^ 
bowever, was beyond him, and the Banjaras reigned supreme. 

In 1788 one Arjun Singh, a Banjara, held 155 villages and no 
less than 800 villages were deserted owing to the raids of these 
foresters. The Banjaras remained in possession for a long time ; 
but about 1800 the Eaja of Dlianrahra in Elicri mnn.'jgcd to 
acquire Bharthapur and Ambat Terhi to tho north of tho Girwa, 

■rt'lule the Isanagar taluqdar, his kinsman, seized Mangauria in 
the south j but the Banjariia retained tho centre*. 
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In Nanpara, SaE Khan had succeeded Mustafa Khan, and 
in 1790 A.D. left the estate to Madar Bakhsh, who in sixteen 
years so extended the cultivation that the revenue rose from 
Es. 14,000 to Es. 65,000. Shortly before his death in 1807, the 
Gujiganj taluqdar, Dariao Singh, the great-grandson of Endr 
Singh who founded the estate, incurred by his recusancy the 
displeasure of Saadat Ali Khan. He was attacked in 1806 by a 
confederacy of the neighbouring nobles, and his estate was 
divided among Madar Bakhsh, Himmat Singh and Duniapat 
Singh of Charda. The fimt took the villages which lay on the 
eastern border of the estate about Dandi Kusan; Himmat 
Singh possessed himself of Malhipur, or the diidb between the 
Bhakla and Eapti ; and Dnniapat Singh added to Charda the 
(Tamddn villages in the north of the du&b. 

This Duniapat Singh was a nephew of Himmat Singh and 
the son of Sitaram Singh. He had been deputed by his uncle 
to assist in the work of clearing the Charda jungles, and had 
managed during the period that had elapsed since the date of 
the lease to make himself independent. The history of the 
estate is brief. There is a record of constant progress during 
the rule of the successive taluqdars, Duniapat, Mahipat and Jodh 
Singh, the cultivation being extended by means of labour 
imported from the Gonda district. At annexation the property 
consisted of 428 villages. 

Thus the taluqdars in the north yearly increased in import-, 
ance, and the growth of their estates was but little affected by' 
the changes in administration which materially influenced the 
position and landed interests of the great zamindars of the 
southern parganas. It has already been mentioned that Partab. 
Singh of Ikanna set himself up in Gangwal. Here he was 
constantly raided by Datt Singh, the Eaja of Gonda. He was 
assisted by Alawal Khan, a Path an of Bahraich, who was ready to 
lend his mercenaries to anyone who could offer good pay or a chance 
of plunder. This Alawal Khan and his men were probably 
descendants of some Afghans who were driven from Dehli by- 
Humayun in 1526 A.D. They seem to have been very numerous 
and to have been almost masters of the town of Bahraich.. 
They proved a very thorn in the flesh of Datt Singh, and on one. 
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occasion carried off liia kettlcdmms,\rlncli were for years pafJided 
in the streets of JBahraich on the occasion of the Muharram, 

At this time the assignments of lands in, the district in Jacirs in 
revcniie-free or sorvico tenure were very extensive. In pargana 
Bahraich alone no less than 858 villages were held hy one 
^awfih Mirrn Muhammad Jahan in jagir. Saiyid Mnsaffar 
Husain, another grantee, hold 60 villages, and 127 more were 
assigned in revenne-free tenure to others. This system of jagirs 
continued to the days of Asaf-ud-daula. In 1750 A.D. Raja 
HewalRai, the groat minister of Safdar Jang, held 54 villages, 

, and in 1756 Mairam Ali Khan was given 148 villages in the same 
manner, while Guji Beg Khan and Saipd Mirlhsan Khan held 
for many years no less than 346 villages between them. After Their rc- 
thc death of Slmja-ud-daula in 1775, his successor, Asaf-iid-®°“***^®"' 
daula, resumed all the grants with the exception of 225 villages 
reserved for himself by the minister, M£r Afrid Ali Khan. Tlie 
Latter was compelled to relinquish the property on the death of 
Asaf-ud-daula, when it was seized hy the Kazim, Rni Amur 
Singh. No jagirs wore granted in Bnhraicli after the accession 
of Saadat Ali Khan, save the Bhinga estate, which, under the 
engagement executed by that Nawab in favour of the Babu Begam 
was made over to that lady in 1708, together with Gonda, and 
remained in her jjossossion till her de.ath in 1818. Theco estates 
profited largely by being exempt from the interfercnco of tho 
Government revenue officials. 

This taluqaof Bhinga was held from an early date by aBhinBa, 
younger bnancli of tho Ikauna house, ns has been already men- 
tioned. Tho property consieted of that portion of tho pargana 
which inoludos the town of BJiinga and tho Kakardari ilaqa. 

Another branch had established themcolves in Durgapur to the 
north of the Rapti. The remainder of the present pargana was 
nominally in possession of the hill Raja^. In 1669 the Raja of 
Phdldbang hold 20 villages and a Raja of Jaruli 58 villages in 
Dangdoi, which corresponds to thetrans-Rapti portion of Bhinga 
and the present Tulsipur. Their sway, however, seems to havo 
vanished before the increasing power of the Banjaras, who wore^ 
too strong not only for tho hillmcn, but also for tho Janwars. 

They rebelled against Baht Singh of Bhinga, who made over his 
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estate to liis brotlier-in-law, Bhawani Singh, Bisen, a younger 
brother of the Gonda Eaja. The latter expelled the Banjaras 
and settled down in possession of the estate. He first held the 
villages between the Bapti and the forest, and a part of the 
tarai ; at a later date he also acquired a large tract of land to the 
south of the river. 

wabi^c. During the reigns of the first five Hawdbs, the great taluqdais 

were held thoroughly in check. A tahsildar resi ded in each of 
the estates of Ikauna, Gangwal, Payagpur and Charda, and 
watched the interests of the State j and the taluqdars had little to 
do with the management of their properly beyond assisting the 
tahsildar in his collection, and enjoying the produce of a few 
villages set apart for their maintenance. The Eaikwars, how- 
ever, were not tljus treated. Between 1796 and 1816 th6 Baja 
of Baundi increased his estate from 67 to 261 villages, obtaining 
114 villages from that portion of Pirozabad which was trans- 
ferred to the nizamat of Bahraich in 1796, and 8Q villages from 
the khalsa land of Pakhrpur. Similarly, the taluqdar of Behwa 
acquired 32 khalsa villages and five from Firozabad, his estate 
consisting of 42 villages only in 1796 and of 79 in 1816. 

The con- Saadat Ali Khan on his accession instituted the contract 

eystem. system, under which the local governors were bound to pay into 
the King’s treasury a certain stated sum, and were allowed to 
appropriate any excess collections. This system worked well 
enough while its author held the reins, and this district was 
particularly fortunate in its Kazim for the period. The ten 
years of the rule of B&lki Das, qanfingo and his son, Bai Amar 
Singh, from 1807 to 1816 were the most prosperous of any that 
.Bahraich had experienced under native government. It was 
not till the accession of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar that the disastrous 
effects of the farming system appeared. From the death of 
Saadat Ali Khan, until the deposition of "Wajid Ali Shah, the 
district scarcely enjoyed a single year of rest or freedom from 
the merciless exactions of its grasping administrators. 

In 1815 the independent villages under direct engagement 
with the State and generally designated by the name of khalsa, 
numbered no less than 1,295 in the parganas of Bahraich, Hisam- 
por and Fakhrpur alone. The Bahraich khalsa comprised the 
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255 villages noticed above as forming the jagir of Mir Afrid Ali 
Khan, 24 villages of the Tipraha estate and the Saiyid property 
of Sukha, comprising 10 or 12 villages. The remainder, some 
330 villages, consisted of small estates held by tho grantees of 
Maha Singh, Kurmi, headmen or muqaddaim^ whose office wag 
hereditary and whose position differed Uttlo from that of zamin- 
dars, and tho nominees of the Nazim. Tho Falchrpur khalsa 
comprised the Raikwari mahals of Harharpnr, 108 villages in 
all ; 28 villages of the Kanora end Butora estates of tho old qan- 
dngo family of Fakhrpur, and 73 others. In rtisampnr all tho 
247 Saiyid villages and tho Ambliapur estate of 49 villages hold by 
the Sheikh qandngos, and 1G4 others were cla'^scd ns khalsa. 

The word seems to have been originally applied to the estates 
whose accounts were kept separately from those of the larger 
taluqas, and embraced many ancestral estates which were quite 
as old as those of the nobles ; notably Harharpur and tho property 
of tho Jarwal Saiyids. 

Rai Amar Singh held the contract for Bnhrnich for two years HaWm 
after tho death of Saadat Ali Khan, but in 1817 Hakim Mehndi 
Ali Khan, who also held Khairabad and Muhamdi, obtained tho 
district by bidding a lakh more than th o qandngo. Ho was a man of 
high character, although guilty of the murder of his i>redcces<;or.'^ 

He held tho contract for two years, but he was then compelled 
to retire before the machinations of those he had left behind 
him at Lucknow. 

Hadi Ali Khan, otherwise known as Saif-rtd-daula, succeeded Hadi 
him, and at once demanded an increase of two annas in the rupee. 

He found it difficult to realize this exorbitant demand, and as 
a means to this end commenced thot system of incorporating the 
khalsa lands in the taluqdars’ estates under which, at the 
expiry of his term of office in 1827, a period of nine years, no less 
than 439 villages had been transferred to the nobles. The same 
nefarious sy.«tcm continued under his successors, and between 
1816 and annexation 788 villages were thus absorbed in tho groat ' 
estates. Tho Raja of Tkauna obtained 224 villages in this 
manner, 18G wont to Payagpur, 172 to the Rnikwar Raja of 
Banndi,42,tohis kinsman of Rohwa, 110 to the Kalhans taluqdars 

* Slooman, I, p. 60. 
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of the Gonda Clilied^vara, 2o to Gangw-al, 16 to Kanpara, 12 
to Charda and two to the Bisens of Bhinga, while the Tipraha 
talnqdar liad increased his possessions from 24 villages to 48. 
The revenue amounted to over fourlakhSj and was the very utmost 
which they were capable of paying. No sooner, however, had a 
taluqdar got a village fairly within his grasp than he scorned to 
pay any but a sum considerably less than that which had been 
■realized from it hitherto. 

The 110 villages acquired by the Blalhans, and many of those 
taken by the Baundi Baja wrested from the old family of Jarwal, 
who in 1816 had held no less than 247 villages, but who at 
annexation had retained only 188. The story of their ruin goes 
that the Nazim was anxious to obtain in marriage the daughter 
and heiress of the old Saiyid, the head of the main branch, for 
his son. The honour was declined, and in return for this slight 
the Nazim transferred the estates from the Hnzur tahsfl to 
his own management. In 1827 he made over to the Kalhans 
and other Eajput taluqdars 98 villages of the old Saiyid khalsa. 

Mir Hadi Ali Khan held the district for a second time a few 
years later, and notwithstanding his policy with regard to the 
khalsa, his administration contrasts very favourably ■with that of 
some of his successors. He was the first who held the districts 
of Gonda and Bahraich united under one charge; and after the 
first few years of his holding office, he seems to have been able to 
entertain hopes of keeping his charge more or less permanently, 
and to have restrained himself from those more oppressive acts 
of extortion and violence which the contract ^stem encouraged. 

Several changes had meanwhile occurred in the north of the 
district. In 1814 the British declared war on Nepal. This 
resulted in the treaty of Sigauli in 1816, by which the whole of 
the lowlands between the Sarda and the Bapti were ceded to the 
British. In klay 1816 these lands, together with Khairigarh, 
were made over to the Ondh Government in satisfaction of a 
loan of a orore of rupees borrowed in the pre^vdous year. Most of 
the land went to the Ohauhan Baja of Tulsipur, who in 1821 
killed Baja Bansah Sah of Saliana and seized the Bdnki estate. 
The western portion remained^ in the hands of the Bana of 
Padampur klahalwara. 
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This measure resulted in the entire suppression of the Ban- Soppros- 
jaras in Dharmanpur. This was chiefly effected by Bakhtawor 
Singhj tmole of the Isanagar taluqdar, who received their lands Jar“3. 
in reward. Thus the wliole pargana, with the exception of a few 
villages belonging to Nanpara, passed into the hands of the 
Jangres of Eihcri; who held it continuously till annexation. The 
pargana 'never formed part of the Bahraich nizamat^ the revenue 
being paid into the Khairabad treasury. 

Nanpara, though belonging to Bahraich, was sufficiently Knn para, 
remote to be fairly safe from the Nazims. We have already 
shown how the estate was swelled by the acquisition of a part of 
Gujiganj and by the absorption of khalsa villages, Madar 
Bakhsh was succeeded in 1807 by Munawar Ali Khan, a child 
of four, and the estate was held in direct mnnageraont until 
1819, when his mother filed her engagement for Es. 1,10,000 — a 
sure sign of the grouing prosperity of the estate. In 1827, when 
Munau'ar Ali Khan took the management into his own hands, 
ho felt strong enough to pay but half that sum. He was a man 
of energ)' and courage, but his contentions with Darshan Singh 
must have thrown back the estate considerably. Ho was not, 
however, interfered with to any serious extent either by Darshan 
Singh or liis son, and consequently the pro])erty never suffered 
from the same causes Avhich wrought such havoc in the southern 
tracts. 

The troubles that beset Nanpar.a arose from the notion of FnnjJiy. 
Munawar Ali Khan, and therefore may be set down here in 
order to give a consecutive account of this part of the district, 
although by so doing we desert for a while the chronological 
order of events. In 1847 the Eaja married one of the fashion- 
able ladies of the Lucknow Court, the daughter of one 
Mehndi Quli BIhan, brother of a Kumedan of a Najib corps. 

This action brought disaster to the estate from tho very outset. 

The Eaja was killed by the accidental discharge of a gun whi Ic 
shooting in ahowdaha few days after his return from Luclcnow. 

The elder Eani succeeded to the management in the name of 
her infant son, Jang Bahadur, and for two years raled peaceably, 
but the younger wife contrived to obtain tbo support of tho 
Queen-mother in Lucknow, and for five years an unceasinc 

ISbh. 
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warfare raged throughout the estate between the partisans of 
the two women. The disastrous contention found a prominent 
place in tho report submitted by the Hcsidcnt on the state of 
Oudh in 1855, and may be said to have been one of the chief 
instances of tho misrule that then prevailed, which ultimately 
induced the Company to issue its fiat for annexation. Sir James 
Outram tlien wrote : “ Nanpara, one of the richest districts in 
Oudh, with magnificent fertile plains intersected in all direc- 
tions by nvers and streams, and yielding Munawar Ali Khan, 
the late Hajn, upwards of three lakhs of rupees yearly, since 
the Hoja^s death is reduced to such a state that it does not 
now yield the King anything at all, though upwards of Es. 
1,20,000 have been spent every year on the troops stationed 
there. The whole of the villages arc deserted and in ruins; not 
a single chhappar is to be scon for miles and miles. Kalian 
Khan, the elder Edni^s knrindn, about four years ago burnt down 
the whole of the villages in tho district.” At annexation the 
rightful heir was of course admitted to engage, and Mehndi 
Q,uli Khan and his party had to retire into seclusion. Owing 
to its natural capabilities, the estate was bound to recover and is 
now in a very flourishing condition. 

Turning again to the southern parganas, wc find the great 
Darshan Singh as Kaaim of Gondn and Eahraich. He succeeded 
Mfr Hadi Ali Khan in 1836, and on the first occasion of his 
holding office he did no harm. He merely ascertained the cha- 
racter and substance of the great landholders, exacted from tbo 
weaker all that they could pay, and hided his time. “When, 
however, he resumed charge in 1842, he came commissioned to 
coerce the powerful taluqdars who, under the measures of the 
last twenty-fivo years, had been gradually attaining a position 
from which it was difficult to dislodge them. Kothing loth, he 
proceeded to seize and plunder them all, one after the other, and 
put their estates under his own officers. It was during this 
period of his administration that he made the fatal mistake of 
embroiling himself with the Hepal government in his pursuit 
of the young Eaja of Balrampur into that territory- Ou 
account of this, such pressure was brought to bear on the Court 
at Lucknow that Darshan Singh was banished, only, however, 
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to bo recalled in two months’ time. Husain Ali, his successor, 
had engaged to pay a lakh more than Darshan Singh/ but found 
it impossible to fulfil his pledges, and accordingly the King 
consented to reinstate Darshan Singh i n May 1844. Ho came 
back with increased powers, but died in August of the same 
year, leaving three sons, Kama Din, Kaghubir Singh, otherwise 
known as Kaghubir Dayal, and Man Singh. 

Kaghubir Dayal obtained the contract of Gonda and Bah- Haglinbir 
raich in 1846. From the very outset ho proved himself a 
tyrant of the worst description, and the two years of his rule 
were a reign of terror such as has seldom been experienced by 
any province under the worst days of native rule. It is unneces- 
sary here to recount all the atrocities committed by this man. 

A vivid description is given by Sir W. H. Slecman, f who 
remarks that “ no tyrant ever wrote his name in such a legible 
hand;” but the execration in which that name is held in this 
district will outlast even the effacement of the handwriting. 

It is doubtful Avhethor the district, even in its present flourish- 
ing condition, has yet fully recovered from the wholesale 
devastation of Kaghubir Dayal and his crew. Bahraioh suffered 
far more than Gotfda, for lie not only devastated the country, 
but ho actually depopulated it. The estates that fared worst 
under his infamous rule were Baundi, Rehwa, Payagpur, 
Gangwal, Charda and Harharpur. Nanpara, Bhinga, and Ikauna 
owed their comparative immunity, the first to the strong hand 
of Munawar Ali Khan, and the others to their distance from 
the Nazim’s headquarters. The Ikauna lands of Bahraich par- 
gana, however, and those portions of Bhinga which lay to tho 
south of the Kapti did not osc.'ipo. , 

Sir W. H. Sleeman, who made a progress through the dis- State o£ 
trict in 1849, reported that the Kaikwar estates were almost 
waste, Nanpara and Oharda were in a state of deterioration, and 
Gangwal, Payagpur and Ikauna were much out of tillage. In. 

1845 under "Wajid Ali, the Nizamat of Gonda-Bahraich actu- 
ally paid into the treasury 11^ lakhs. In the following year, 
Kaghubar Dayal paid 14 lakhs, but in 1848 under Inchha Singh 

• Slooman, I., p. G6. 

t Slpcman I, p, 70—95. 
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it was with difiScuIty that ax lakhs could be collected, and 
nearly all of this came from Gonda. Captain Orr, who was 
deputed by the Resident to pass through the district, wrote 
in 1849:* “The once flourishing districts of Gonda and 
Bahraich, so noted for fertility and beauty, are now for the 
most part uncultivated ; villages completely deserted in the 
midst of lands devoid of all tillage everywhere meet the eye; 
and from E^zabad to Bahraich I passed through these districts, 
a distance of SO miles, over plains which had been fertile 
and well cultivated, till Raghubar Singh got charge, but now 
lay entirely waste, a scene for two years of great misery 
ending in desolation.” Bahfaich now offered but little spoil to 
tempt the revenue officials to any farther devastation, but as 
Gauri Shankar, the main agent of Raghnblr Dayal, remained 
in the district as tahsildar under Inchha Singh and Man 
Singh, the unde and brother, respectively, of the tyrant, it 
could hardly be expected that the land should have much 
rest. 

On the 7th of February 1856 Sir James Outram issued the 
proclamatiou of annexation at Lucknow, and brought relief to 
the oppressed people. Bahraich was made the headquarters 
of a division, Mr. Wingfield being appointed Commissioner. 
Captain Bunbury was made Deputy Commissioner, but he was 
shortly afterwards replaced by Captain Reid. Mr. Ounliffe, 
of the Civil Service, and Mr. Jordan completed the staff. The 
work that devolved upon, and was accomplished by, these 
officers in the course of the next fourteen months seems to have 
been incredible. The formation and organization of police 
and tahsildari establishments, the institution of the various 
courts of justice, the arrangement and supervision of jails, the 
investigation of claims to revenue-free grants, excise, and, above 
all, the settlement of the land revenue, formed the chief points 
to which they had to direct their attention. This work was 
diversified by an occasional scour across countiy to suppress a 
famous band of daooits under Fazl Ali, who had been in the 
service of one of the contending parties in the Nanpara estate, 
and who, now that their occupation there was gone, declared 


tt Socman, L, p. 71. 
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themselves sworn enemies to the new order of things, which 
hid fair to inlcrforo with their prof^ion. 

Considering the nature of the summary settlement, and The mut- 
the relief brought by our rule, it is a matter of suprise that so 
many of the large landholders should have turned against us in 
the mutiny. The Raja of Baundi, however, was indignant at 
having been excluded from a large number of villages on 
> account of recusancy in paying the revenue demand, and in 
his case it is scarcely to be wondered at that he should have 
seized the first opportunity afibrded him of recovering his 
estate. Moreover, he influenced all the other Raikwars. The 
taluqdar of Chahlari fought against us and was killed at the 
battle of Nawabganj, and the same example was followed by ' 
those of Dhaurahra and Bhitauli. Later on, the Baundi Raja 
compromised himself hopelessly by receiving into his fort the 
Queen-mother, who fled to him for protection after the capture 
of Lucknow. 

At the time of the outbreak, the Commissioner was at Events at 
Sikraura or Colonelgauj, and thence made bis escape to Gonda 
and Palrampur. The officers at Bahraich wore Mr. C. W. 

Cunliffe, Deputy Commissioner, Lieutenant Longueville Clarke, 
and Mr. Jordan. The station w'as then garrisoned by two 
companies of the 3rd Irregular Infantry. When mutiny 
appeared, the three officers rode olF to Nanpara, on their way to 
the hills. Here they were refused admission by the agent 
of the minor Raja, and consequently retraced their steps to 
Bahraich, hoping to reach Lucknow. They unfortunately went 
to Bahramghat where the ferry was guarded by the rebel 
sepoys. They were disguised as natives, but when they had 
embarked they were recognised and fired on. The boat drifted 
back to the Bahraich shore, and the unfortunate officers 'were 
all murdered. Thus the whole district passed into the hands 
of the mutineers from the first outbreak of rebellion, and 
remained in their power till the close of 1858. 

In December of that year Lord Clyde was on his way Beoovery 
north, and arrived at Colonelganj on the 14th. On the same 
day Sir Hope Grant marched to Balrampur in order to assist 
Brigadier Roweroft in his advance on Tulsipur. The main 
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force took the road along the left bank of the Sarju and reached 
Bahraich on the l7th, killing a few rebels in the town who 
had remained behind in. ignorance of the British advance, 
although hitherto the force had proceeded unopposed, the rebel 
forces having fled north after the capture of Bhitauli. At 
Bahraich it was ascertained that the mutineers were in force 
at Nanpara, and the army halted till the 23rd ; in the mean- 
time Sir Hope Grant, who joined General Rowcroft at Tulsipnr, 
detached the 1st Sikhs, a heavy battery, and a company of the 
53rd Regiment to Bhinga to construct a bridge across theBapfci, 
and on the 22nd Colonel Christie was sent north to move parallel 
with the main column to prevent the rebels escaping across 
the Sarju into Kheri. His force consisted of four guns of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, a wing of Her Majesty’s SOth Regi- 
ment, two companies of Her Majesty’s 20th Regiment, the 5th 
Panjdb Infantry, 50 men of the Carabineers, detachments of 
Hodson’s Horse and the Oudh Police Cavalry, and a company 
of Madras Sappers. After leaving a garrison in Bahraich, the 
Commander-in-Chief marched towards Nanpara, destroying the 
formidable fort of Tipraha on the way. He reached Deodat- 
pur on the 23rd, and was detained there by rain till the 26th, 
and Christmas day was celebrated in camp. On the 25rd guns 
were heard in the direction of the Sarju, which proved to be 
from Colonel Christie’s column which had a skirmish with the 
enemy. On December 26th the force marched nearly 22 miles 
to Bargadia, passing the deserted town of Nanpara, and news 
was brought that the enemy were in force in front. 

Bar^^a The column was halted seven miles from Nanpara late in 
the afternoon. Pour guns, Royal Horse Artillery, with the 7th 
Hussars on the left, and a squadron of the 6th Madras Cavalry 
on the right, were formed in advance. The rest of the force 
formed up on its left rear, with the 2nd Rifle Brigade on the 
right, two guns, Royal Horse Artillery, the Baluch battalion, 
the heavy field battery, Her Majesty’s 20th Regiment, and a 
squadron of Carabineers on the left. In the meantime, the 1st 
Panjlib Cavalry arrived from Tnlsipur and formed up on either 
flank. The line was directed on the village of Bargadia, which 
was held by the enemy who numbered 4,000 men. Lord Clyde 
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aclvanced within range with the cavalry and guns^ and then 
wheeled sharply to the right until opposite the rebels’ exlrcmo 
left, where he opened fire at 600 yards. The effect was instan- 
taneous j the enemy, seeing their flank turned, broke in dis- 
order towards Charda, and were pursued till dark. All their 
guns, six in number, were taken. Lord Clyde had a serious fall 
and dislocated his shoulder, but there w'cre practically no other 
casualties. On the morning of the 27th the force marched to 
Masjidia, the strongest fort in Ondh, whither many of tlio 
enemy had fled. It was subjected to a bombardment for three 
hours, when the place was abandoned, and all the guns, ammuni- 
tion, and stores fell into our hands. On tho 28th of December 
the force halted, and on the next day returned to Nanpara, after 
leaving a force to destroy tho foit. 

In the meantime, Colonel Christie had advanced into Dhar-Dharman- 
manpur, and reached Padnaha on the 30th of December, while 
Colonel Pratt’s column had crossed the Sarju at IChmrighat and 
joined the main force at Nanpara. On the 30th Lord Clyde 
marched north to Banki, leaving a small garrison in Nanpara. 

He found the rebels strongly posted about three miles from 
the Bapti, and attacked them at dawn on tho 81st. After a 
smart fight, in which six guns were taken, ho drove them 
headlong with great loss across tho river into Nepal, and then 
returned to Nanpara, where he was joined by Colonel Christie. 

On the 6th of January the array marched to Sidhiniaghat, where 
the battle took place, and sat down to watch the pass into Nepal. 

On tho 7th the Nawlib of Parrukhabnd and Mchndi Hus.-iin 
gave themselves up, and the following day the Commander-in- 
Chief returned towards Bahraich.and Lucknow, leaving 
rigadier Horsford at Sidhinia, while tho general command in 
the north passed into the hands of Sir Hope Grant, who was still 
at Bhinga. 

The enemy’s forces, being thus prevented from re-cnieringConoluaw 
Bahramh, were confined to tho jungles of the Nepal'tarai, whore?? 
hundreds died of fever and the rest slowly melted away or were‘^°“®' 
killed by the Nepalese. Among those who died was the Eaja 
of Baundi, who failed to come- in and had, in fact, rejected 
repeated invitations to surrender. Before a few months had 

I 
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passed, the only rebel taluqdar remaimng at large Tvas that of 
Charda, -^vho -^ras known to be lurking about the lower ranges 
of hills. He, too, nltimately disappeared, and probably diared 
the same fate as the rest. 

After the restoration of order came the settlement of 
accounts. The Eaikwar estates of Baundi, Chabilari, Bhitanli 
and Dhaurahra, amounting in all to 440 villages, of which 305 
belonged to Baundi, were forthwith confiscated for open rebel- 
lion and warfare. After the proclamation calling on the talnq- 
dars to present themselves, three of the Bahraich chieftains 
failed to appear within the time allowed, and consequently the 
three estates of Ikauna, with 506 villages, Charda, 428 villages, 
and Tulsipur, 313 villages, were also confiscated. Nor was this 
all. The taluqdars of Eehwa, Bhinga and Tipraha surrendered 
themselves, but failed to comply with the conditions required, 
as each was found to have cannon concealed on his estate. This 
was punished by further confiscations, Bhinga losing one-half of 
his possessions, 138 villages in all, Eehwa 14 villages, and 
Tipraha 19 villages. Thus the Government was left with the 
large number of 1,868 villages at its disposal, but of these 313, 
which comprised the Tulsipur estate, were made over to the 
Nepal State on the restitution of the Tarai parganas in 1860. 

This large and valuable area, amounting to over 657,000 
acres, was distributed partly in revenue-free tenure, partly in 
perpetual settlement, and partly at the ordinary rate and term of 
assessment to persons who, with few exceptions, had rendered 
loyal service to Government mther during the troubles of 1857 
or on some previous occasion. The lion’s share fell to the Eaja- 
i-Eajgan of Kapurthala, who brought a force of 2,000 men and ^ 
four guns to aid in the subjugation of Oudh, and who remained 
at the head of his men for a whole year, fighting six actions and 
capturing ten guns. 'He was rewarded with 437 villages of the 
Ikauna estate, 305 village, forming the whole of Baundi, and 
the Bhitauli taluqa of 76 villages in Bara Banki. The- Maharaja 
of Balrampur obtained 100 villages of Bhinga, the 69 remain- 
ing villages of Ikauna, and 255 villages of Charda. Nawab 
Niwazish Ali Khan received 147 villages of the Charda estate, 
and the remaining 26 villages fell to Sardar Him Singh. The 
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remainder of the confiscated Bhinga property was distributed 
among several Sikh soldiers, such as Sher Singh of Bhangaha, 
Indarjit Singh, Sorahjit Singh, Jiwan Singh, Jangli Singh and 
Bhujang Singh. Jiwan Singh also obtained two villages of 
Chahlari, the remainder being given to the Sardars of the 
ex-royal family of Lahore. The Rehwa villages were apportioned 
among Baja Hanwant Singh of Kalakankar, Subahdar Matadin 
Singh, Dnlam Singh and Muhammad Shah of Ajatapiir. The last- 
named also obtained nine villages of Tipraha, while the others 
went to Eai Rrishn Sahai, Beni Singh and Mansukh Sah. The 
.Bharthapur and Amba Terhi estates in Dharmanpnr, which 
were confiscated from the Raja of Bhaurahra, were retained by 
Government, most of them now being included in the reserved 
forest. 

Since the mutiny the history of Bahraich has been a Snbse- 
record of uninterrupted peace and jprogress. The only events 
of any importance are the tliree settlements of the land reve- 
nue, the opening of the various railways and the consequent 
development of commerce. Tho land has had rest and has 
fully profited by itj while there is undoubtedly room for 
further improvement, this improvement may bo confidently 
looked for. “For tho future, if unembarrassed landlords, a 
contented because unoppressed tenantry, a generally willing 
soil and vast areas of waste land can secure prosperity, we 
may anticipate all that is well for Bahraich.”* 

*Sattlomont Report, p. 186. 
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AMBWA, Pargana Bhinga, TaliSiL BAHitAiOH. 

A large village on tlie sontli bank of the Bapti, at a distance 
of four miles south-west from Bhinga. It lies in latitude 27® 40' 
north and longitude 81® 52' east, near the road from Ikauna to 
Ifanpara at a short distance south of the point where it crosses 
the road from Bhinga to Bahraioh. There is a considerable 
market here held daily. Adjoining Ambwa on the north is the 
village of Patna, where there is a large school attended by 75 
pupils. The population of Ambwa at the last census numbered 
2,137 persons, of whom 301 wore Musalmans, while Patna 
contained 'a population of 2,036 persons, chiefly Kurmis and 
Ahira. Both Ambwa and Patna are large scattered villages 
with a number of hamlets j tho soil is good, consisting of the rich 
alluvial land between the Bhakla and tho Bapti. 

BABAGANJ, Pargana Chasda, TahsU Nanpaea. 

A village on the road from Nanpara to ITopalgauj at a dis- 
tance of eight miles from the former, in latitude 27° 67' north 
and longitude 81° 35' east. There is a station here on tho 
branch line of the Bengal and North-'W’estern Railway. Prior 
to annexation Babaganj was a large iron market, but since 
the establishment of the Wepalganj bazfir it has dwindled to a 
second-rate mart and has suffered still further by the opening of 
' the new baziir at Ruj)idiha. There are a few shops within the 
premises of the railway station. The village contains a post- 
office and a school attended by 60 pupils. The population at the 
last census numbered 1,117 persons, of whom 279 were Musal- 
mans. The revenue village is known as Jamnahan-Babagonj. 

BAHRAICH, Pargana and TahsU Baheaioh. 

The headquartore town of the district stands in latitude 
27° 34' north and longitude 81° 36' oast, at an approximate 
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height of 470 feet above the sea. It is situated almost in the centre 
of the district on the high road from Bahramghatto l^anpara and 
Nepalganj, at a distance of 36 miles from Bahramghat and 20 
miles south of Uanpara. To the east of the to-v^n is the railway 
station on the branch line of the Bengal and North-'Western 
Railway which runs from Gonda to Kepalganj Road and Katar- 
nianghat. The town stands on the extreme edge of the high 
plateau that runs down the centre of the district, the bank prob- 
ably marking an ancient course of the Ghagra. The ground 
undulates in all directions and the site is pleasing to the eye. 
The climate assimilates in many respects to that of Bengal, and is 
cooler by several degrees than that of the more southern districts 
of Oudh, but its moisture is somewhat trying. The average rain- 
fall for the last ten years is 46*76 inches. 

Besidas the road already mentioned several other roads 
radiate from Bahraich. They are all unmetalled. They le-nd 
to Gonda, Ikauna, Bhinga, Kakardarighat on the Nepal frontier, 
Kataighat on the Ghagra, on the road to Rheri, and Ohahlari- 
ghnt leading thence to Ktapur. There was formerly a bridge 
over the Sarju, but it has broken down and is at present replaced 
by a pontoon bridge. 

The civil station lies to the south of the town and contains 
the btmgalows of the European residents^ district offices, dak- 
bimgalow and the church. The latter was built by the late 
Raja of Nanpara in memory of Colonel Maynard, a former 
Superintendent of Police, who was accidentally killed in 
Kashmir. The other public buildi ngs consist of the tahsil, policc- 
staiaon, postal and telegraph offices, the dispensaiy, a female 
hospital, which is located in the house of Rai Amar Singh, who 
was Nazim from 1811 to 1816, and a poor-house containing 40 
inmates. There is also a separate dispensary at the Saiyid Salar 
dargah. 

Besides the high school, which is attended by 92 stndents, 
there are two branch schools at Bashirganj and BarihatWith 142 
pupils on the rolls, a vernacular middle school and fc 3 ir other 
schools in the town. The largest of these is the aided! mission 
school in Sparkesganj with 181 pupils. The others are t*io Sans- 
krit Pathshala, the Madrasa Islamia and the aided girls' school. 
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Tlic oMef point of interest in Baliraicli is tlie dargali of 
Saiyid Salar Masaud. Ho was the son of Salar Sahu and the 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. It was here that he met his 
death in 424 Eijri at the hands of the Hindus, under the Eaja 
Soheldeo. His shrine stands in the village of Singha Parasi, at 
adistanceof amileand-a-half fromthetown. Itissaidto occujpy 
the site of former temple of the sun, and to have been erected 
by Zohra Bibi, the blind daughter of Saiyid Jamal-ud-din of 
^udauli in Bara Banld, after she had regained her eyesight 
by a pilgrimage to the burial-place of the martyr. She built 
herself also a tomb here, and died and was buried at the age of 
eighteen. Her mother and other relatives made a pilgrimage 
to her grave yearly, performing a ceremony like that of a 
marriage, saying that they were marrying the virgin Zohra 
Bibi to the unmarried mai-tyr Masaud. This pilgrimage gradu- 
ally increased in importance, and the tomb became a sacred place. 
In the year 776 Hijri the Emperor Eiroz Shah visited Bah- 
raich, and is said to have built the compound wall and other 
buildings at the dargah. There was then residing there a saint, 
called Mir Mah, on whom the Emperor bestowed favours. He 
also gave a jagir for the maintenance of the shrine. The tomb of 
^Mir Mah stands close by and is considered a sacred place, as is 
also that of Rajah Salar, the confidential servant of Masand’s 
father, and the kotwal of the army. According to another 
account the dargah was built by Malik Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, 
the eldest son of Sultan Shams-ud-din Altamsh. On the wall of 
the inner enclosure of the dargah there is an inscription on a cop- 
per-plate recording the revenue-free grant of the village by Akbar 
II of Dohli. In the mfilkhdna of the dargah thore are two cop- 
per-plates, the one recording the release of the duos from the fair 
by Bandai Ali EZhan in 1177 Hijri, and the other the release 
of the dues from the dargah by Mehndi Ali Khan in 1215 
Hijri. ^ 

The place has long been an object of pilgrimage*, and a large 
fair takes place there yearly in Jeth, attended by about 100,000 
persons, many of whom are Hindus. The offerings are of 
several lands. . The first is.known as Palamg Perhi, or marriage 
offering, given' by ihlgrims from Rudauli, Benares, Jaunpur and 
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Mirzapur. These are given in cash by way of dowiy for Zohro 
Bibi. The second is Gltarkdiva Mazar Shas'if, which consiste of 
cash and merchandise placed at the tomb itself by cultivators 
and traders, apparently as a thank-offering. The income from 
this source is called the Amdani Thed. The third kind is 
known as Qalandari, anA conasts of coins thrown by pilgrims on 
to the dome of the shrine. It is considered lucky to hit the 
pinnacle. Offerings of coins and sweetmeats are also made at 
some of the other tombs. A very picturesque feature of the fair 
are the flags brought by pilgrims, worked in gay colours with 
figures of men and animals. These are mounted- on bamboos of 
great length writh some coins tied up in a knot on the point. 
The pinnacle of the shrine is touched -with the point and the 
coin taken. If the pilgrim’s desire has not been fulfilled he 
takes away the flag, but if the request has been granted the flag 
is left at the shrine. The management of the shrine and fair 
was formerly in the hands of khadims, the reputed descendants 
of servants of the saints. Owing, however, to the frequent 
abuses that occurred, a committee was formed in 1876, to admin- 
ister the shrine under the supervision of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The dargah is now financially well off, and supporte 
a school and a dispensary. 

The name Bahraich has more than one derivation assigned 
to it. According to the local tradition it is a corruption of 
Brahmaich, or the assembly of Brahma, the story being that 
Brahma settled here some Bishis or priests. Another and perhaps 
moi*e probable origin of the name, however, lies in the fact that 
the whole country in former days was held by the Bhars. 
Since the time of Akhar the town has been the administrative 
centre of Government in Snrkdr Bahraich, which included a 
portion of the Gonda district, and the population has always 
mainly consisted of the idle followers of the revenue officers for 
the time being. Asaf-ud-daula stayed for a while hefe several 
times and built the Daulat ILhana, a handsome range of build- 
ings now in ruins. Since the opening of the railway the town 
has greatly increased as a commercial centre, and through it passes 
a large amount of the trade from Nepal. The principal articles 
of merchandise are grain, sugar, timber and tobacco. There 
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are no local manufacture of any interest xvitli the possible 
exception of an inferior kind of felt cloth. 

The population of Bahraioh'at the last census numbered 
'27,304 persons, of whom 14,275 were males and 13,029 females. 
Musnlmans largely predominate, numbering 14,264 as against 
12,833 Hindus and 217 others. Of the latter 117 aro Christians 
and 66 Jains, the remainder being chiefly Aryas. 

Bahraich is administered as a municipality under Act I of 
1900. The board consists of 13 members with a paid Secretary 
and the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman. The income is 
chiefly derived from an octroi tax on imports. Of the members 
ten are elected and three appointed by Government. The total 
.income of the municipality in 1902 amounted to Rs. 51,415, 
including a balance of Rs. 17,416 from the preceding year.* The 
most important item is the octroi, which amounted to Rs. 26,805, 
the chief object of taxation being articles of food and drink, 
metals, drugs and animals for slaughter. Besides this Rs. 3,201 
were realized from pounds, Rs. 1,170 from the sale of manure, 
Rs. 1 ,131 from the rents of lands and buildings and Rs. 336 from 
the tax on professions and trades. The expenditure for the same 
year amounted to Rs. 28,607. Of this Rs. 8,072 were devoted to 
conservancy, Rs. 3,497 to the up-keep of the police and Rs. 2,366 
to public works. The co.9t of establishment and collections 
amounted to Rs. 6,255, while of the minor chai'gcs the most 
important are education, Rs. 1,790, and charitable grants, Rs. 
1,831. There is a public garden, which is mantained by the 
municipality. A municipal hall is now being erected. The 
town is well provided with masonry drains and the sanitary 
condition is good. In the last year of record the death-rate 
was as low as 20’65 per mille — a figure that oompares very 
favourably with other municipalities of the province. 

BAHRAICH Pargana, TahaU Bahraioh. 

Bahraich is the largest of the four pargauas that form the 
tahsil of the same name. At the present day it comprises only 
one-third of the area included within its limits under the native 
government. Bhinga and Ikauna with a portion of Nanpara 

* For fnrChcr.^ctails see Appendix, Table XVL 
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nntl Cliartln parfiniin'i, wJiich arc croa!ior)« of tlic Kripli?h Gov- 
ernment, nil funned a portion of Tlnhrnicli; at jirescnt .the 
pargnna is Uouudetl on the we-t nml simth-wc-t hy Ilis-nmpnr 
and l^nklirjiur, on the south-ea-t nntl oa-t hy Ikniuin, and on the 
nortli hy the pargatia^ of llhinirn, C’inrda and Xnnpara. It has 
« total area of 20f>,l/i7 acres or 327 Kpmre mije-tj its greatest 
lenirth from the soiith-ea't rnrner to the north-west being 32 
miles, and it< average breadth 13 mile-. It is situated mainly 
on the central plateau botwoen the basins of IlioGbagm and the 
IJapti. Tills table-land runs tlirougb the district in a south- 
easterly direction, with an average height of about 30 feet above 
the level of the surrounding country. The town of Tlahraich 
stands on its south-we-tern edge. Tliore are a few villages 
along the western boundary, with a portion of tlicir areas in the 
inrhnr below the cenlnil plateau. Tn ancient days the Ghngra 
flowed close under the high bank, which hounds the pargana on 
the south-west, and it has left its tracts in several largo jldh 
and lakes, which originally formed part of its bed, notably the 
Anarkali jhll and the llnghel Tal. In the tnrhar^ within two or 
three miles of Ilahraich, the Terlii river rises in tlio great 
Cliitor jhfl, hut it soon leaves the pargana and paFses south into 
Ilisainpnr. Further south this stream forms tiic honndnry of 
the pargana and is connected hy a short channel of a few hundred 
y.ards in length witli the llngliel Tnl, a huge expanse of w.afor 
below the high hank near Pay.agpnr. In the extreme north- 
west the Sot enters the pargana from Xanpara and grinds 
through the iarhnr till it enters Fnkhrpur close to its junction 
with the Sarjii. Between the Sot and the edge of the plateau 
lies a swampy area with one or two unimjmrtant Ktroams in the 
angle formed hy the sudden turn we-twards, which the edge of, 
the plateau take’ a few miles north of Balirnicli. Tlio loAvIying 
portion of the pargana greatly* resembles that part of Hisampur 
which lies along the Terlii. The soil is a grey loatn, remarkably 
retentive of moisture, and ^'nricd by a few depressions in 
which it turns to clay. Tlic xijiarhaT or upland is a generally 
level plain of light loam broken hy frequent depressions, in which 
tlio rain water occasiounlly collect^in some quantity. There are 
some more or less pronounced undulations, with inferior soil in 
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the north centre and in the sonth-irest above Payagpiir. Prom 
Bahraich town there is a stretch of scrub jungle extending in a 
north-easterl 7 direction to the sfil forests of 'Nanpara, and 
again on the eastern border adjoining Ikauna pargana there is 
a group of villages which still possess considerable expanses of 
tree jungle. 

The total cultivated area of the pargana is 130,020 acres, 
or 62 per cent, of the whole area. The kharif harvest slightly 
exceeds the rabi and over 30 per cent, bears a double crop. 
Means of irrigation are hardly sufficient, the' chief sources of 
supplj' lying in small tanks, which, as a rule, are exhausted by 
a single watering. Wells are scarce owing to the sandy nature 
of the subsoil and the great depth at which the water is found. 
Bice is the principal kharif tstaplc, covering over two-thirds of 
the sown area. The only other crops of any importance are 
maize, arhar and kodon. In the rabi w'heat largely predomi- 
nates and in many villages is of excellent quality. Barley, 
gram and linseed arc also grown to a considerable extent, wdiile 
there is a fair area under rape in the ta/rJixir villages, and in the 
low lands adjoining Bahraich we find the cultivation of poppy 
and other garden crops. The total revenue of the pargana 
is Es. 1,92,886, being at the rate of Re. 1-7-8 per acre of 
cultivation and Re. 0-14-9 per acre of the whole .aro.e. At the 
previous settloment tho demand was Rs. 1,02,660. Rents on 
the whole range low ; from Rs. 6-8-0 per acre of the best goind 
in the case of low-caste tenants to Rs. 2 per aoro of bhur. 
The chief cultivating classes are Brahman's, Ahirs, Knrmis 
Cliamars and Pasis. The Brahmans are not only inferior 
cultivators, but give much trouble to the landlords. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 159,389 persons, of whom 82,894 were males and 76,480 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 128 747 
Hindus, 30,371 Musalmans and 262 others, Christians, Jains and 
Sildis, nearly all of whom are to bo found in the municipality 
of Bahraich. There has been a considerable increase during 
ho last 40 years, for in 1869 tho population was only 102 168 
persons. There arc 328 villages in the pargana, but most of 
these are small and insignificant. Bahraich is the only town? 
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while Raipur, Payagpur and Sheodaha have large iJopiilationB. 
There are no markets of any importance except at or near 
Bahraich, Chilwaria and Payagpur : the two latter of which, 
known as Nanakganj and Talah Baghel, respectively, owe their 
existence to the construction of the branch line of the Bengal and 
N'orth-'Western Railway, which runs through the pargana from 
the south-east to north-west. Bazdrs have been built at these 
places and attract a great deal of grain traffic. The other 
markets are at SIngha Parasi on the Bhinga road, held daily; 
and at Gamehrwa, a hamlet of Tipraha, on the Ifanpara road, 
held on Sundays and Thursdays. Parallel to the railway runs 
the road from Gonda to Bahraich, from which place four other 
roads radiate across the pargana, leading to Iiranpara,hralhipnr, 
Bhinga and Ikaiina. The other roads lending from Bahraich, 
to Colonelganj, Klaisarganj and Sisia, hardly affect the pargana, 
as only small portions of their length lie within its limits. 
An important cross-road ill the south connects Payagpur with 
Ikauna ; and there are many smaller roads, most of which have 
been constructed by the Kapurthala estate. The chief fair of 
the pargana is that which takes place at the shrine of Saiyid 
Salar in Bahraich. Other small fairs are held at Mfrpur Qasba 
near Bahraich, where small gatherings occur a month after the 
Saiyid Salar fair and a week after the Holi, and are known as 
the Gullalier melas ; at Shahpur Jot Xusuf to the south-east of 
Bahraich, in honour of Rajab Salar, in the months of May and 
July ; the mela of Pir Ifasr-ullah at the village of Dikauli on 
the Bhinga road, at the same time as the Saiyid Salar fair; the 
' Bagoswar Nath fair at Sanchauli in the extreme south of the 
pargana in Phagim and Bhadon ; and the mela Jaisinghpur at 
Beria on the east of Bahraich in Asarh. 

There are post-offices at Bahraich and Payagpur. Besides 
the high school and the tahsili school at Bahraich there are village 
schools at Payagpur, Sheodaha, Semariawan, Pandit Purwa, 
Nagraura, Chitia, Murar, Barawan Subkha and Gamehrwa 
bazdr, and aided indigenous schools at thirteen other 
2)lnces. , 

Of the 328 villages of the pargana as many as 272 are held 
by tnluqdars, while 48 are in the hands of zamindars and 
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coparcenary Ijodies, two are Government property, and six are 
revennc-free, being assigned for tke maintenance of tbe Saiyid 
Salai’ sbrinc at Babraichj and tUe Hathila shrine of Bajal> 
Salar. 

The chief taluqdar is the Raja of Payagpnr, an account 
of whose family will be found in the preceding chapters. 
He owns in all 143 villages and 11 pattis situated in the 
parganas of Hisampur, Fakhrpnr, Ikauna, Nanpara, Charda 
and Bahraich j paying a total revenue of Rs. 1,24,847. 

The Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala comes next, with 62,044 
acres in this pargana. The Raja of Nanpara owns 18,678 acres, 
and Thakur Asghar Ali Edian of Tipraha 6,925 acra*!. The latter 
is a village in the north of the pargana, and gives its name 
to an estate held by a Khairati Sheikh family, who trace their 
descent from Sheikh Mianji, who came from Egypt and 
obtained the appointment of tahsildar of Bahraich under the 
native government. Previous to tbe mutiny the property was 
much larger, but 19 villages were confiscated for the con- 
cealment of cannon. It now consists of 16 villages and one 
patbi in 'the parganas of Bahraich, Fakhrpur and Nanpara, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 9,200. 

The only other resident taluqdar is Saiyid Aulad Husain 
of Ajatapur, who now holds only two villages paying a revenue 
of Rs. 880. The Maharaja of Balrampur has purchased the Sisai 
Salon property, which was formerly part of this taluqa. The 
remaining taluqdara only possess a few villages in this pargana, 
and all are non-resident. They comprise the talnqdars of Bhi nga, 
Aliabad, Alinagar, "Wera Qazi, Ranipur, Rehwa, Jamdan and 
Ambhapur. Ranipur is the name of the property consisting of 
two villages and six pattis in Bahraich, Hisampur and Fakhr- 
pur held by Mahant Harcharan D.as of Lucknow. 

The early history of this pargana is identical with that of 
the district, and indeed till annexation pargana Bahraich com- 
prised about half the total area of the present district of that 
name. It was hold by various jagirdars till tho days of Asaf- 
ud-daula, when the jagirs were for the most part resumed. The 
growth of the great estates has been described in the district 
history. 
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BAHRAICH TaMl. 

This tahsil occupies the central and eastern x>ortions of the 
district^ consisting of the four parganas of Bahraich^ Bhinga^ 
Ikauna and Tiilsipur. Is is bounded on the north h)*^ Nepal, on 
the east by the Gonda district, on the -west by Nanpara tahsil, and 
on the south by Kaisarganj. The Bahraich and Ikauna parganas 
lie for the most part on the high central plateau of the district, 
while Bhinga and the northern portion of Ikauna form the valley of 
the Eapti, and Tulsipur consists of pure tarai with a wide 
fringe of reserved forest on the north. The detailed account 
of the physical characteristics, revenue, and agriculture of the 
tahsfl will be found in the various pargana articles. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district under the 
charge of a full -powered officer of the district staff, while for 
the purposes of civil jurisdiction it is divided between the mun- 
sifis of Bahraich and Kaisarganj in the Gonda Judgeship. There 
are police-stations at Bahraich, Payagpur, Ikauna and Bhinga, 
while a portion of Bahraich lies within the circles of the Nan- 
para and Malhipur police-stations, the latter also including within 
its limits several villages in the north-west of Bhinga. The 
tahsil is somewhat poorly provided with moans of communication 
except along the southern borders, which arc traversed by the 
railway from Gonda to Bahnaich and N.mpara. There are sta- 
tions at Payagpur, Chilwaria and Bahraich, and parallel to tho 
railway runs tho road from Gonda to Bahraich. The only other 
part of the tahsil that is within reach of railway communication 
is the Durgapur ilaqa of Ikauna and the eastern portion of 
Tulsipur, both of which communicate with the branch line from 
Gonda to Balrampur and Tulsipur. Besides the Gonda road 
already mentioned, unmetallcd roads radiate from Bahraich in 
every direction. Of these the most important lead to Ikauna 
and Balrampur, to Bhinga, to Nanpara and to Kakardari ghat 
on the Bapti j the remainder leading southwards and westwards 
from Bahraich hardly affect this tahsil. There are two important 
cross-roads,: one leading from Kurasar to Payagpur, Ikauna and 
Bhinga; and the other from Ikauna to Nanj»ara, with a branch 
leadingto Malhipur andNepalganj. The Tulsipur tract is almost 
destitute of roads. A rough- track leads from Nei>algaDj to 
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Balrampnr along thesoubhorn liorders, and from it a branch takes 
off at Gabapur to Bhinga. There are two mnnicipalitics in the 
tahsil, at Bahraioh and Bhinga, bat the latter is poor and unim- 
portant. Ikauna is a small town of no great si^ie or importance, 
while the only other places deserving of mention are Payagpur 
and Bhangaha. There are of course numerous petty markets in 
the tahsll, and some account of these has been given in the'par- 
gana articles.* 

The total population of the tahsil at the last census numbered 
377,588 persons, of whom 194,761 were males and 18,287 females, 
Clo'ssified according to religions there were 318,950 Hindus, 
58,304 Musalmans, 164 Christians, 72 J ains, 49 Aryas, 48 Sikhs 
and 5 Jews. Of the Hindus, Ahirs come first in point of num- 
bers, being as many as 44,574 persons. Next to them come Brah- 
mans, 42,951; Kurmis, 33,341; Koris, 27,426; P4sis, 25,738; 
Gham4rs, 21,041, and Muraos, 10,617. Of the re‘«t the best 
represented castes are Kahars, Banias, Dhobis, Telis, Lunias and 
Thakurs. Among the latter representatives arc found of very 
many subdivisions, the chief being Bais, Kalhans and Janwars. 
Of the Musalmans Pathans are the most numerous, amounting to 
8,645. IText to them come Sheikhs, Julahas, Sains and Darzis. 

Though in the main the tahsll is chiefly agricultural, we find 
various trades bettor represented here than elsewhere in the 
district. Besides the supply of the necessaries of life in the 
shai)e of food, drink and clothing, large numbers of people are 
eng.nged in transport and storage and in commerce generally. 
Besides these there are numbers of workers in wood, cane and 
other forest produce, in the various metals and in the manu- 
facture of glass and earthenware. There is, however, no manu- 
facture peculiar to the tahsll. 

BAMHHAUTI, Pargaim Paioibpuk, TaJisU Kaisaeganj. 

A very largo and scattered village on the road from 
Sisaiya to Kurasar, adjoining Baitndi on the north-west and about 
two miles east of the Ghagra. The village consists of two por- 
tions known as Shaftkarpur and Shahr Golaganj lying on 
cither side of the Bhakosa. In the latter there is a bazilr in 


* See also the list in the Appendix. 
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Tvliich markets are held on ilondays and Fridays in evciy 
'wcek^ and a considerable fair takes place in a hamlet that 
goes by the name of Eamghat on the banks of the river. The 
fair is held in the months of Ghait and Kartik, and is attended 
by about 4,000 people. Another fair takes place in Shankar- 
pur in the months of Bhadon, Aghan, Phagun and Baisakh, 
when about 6,000 persons assemble. It is kno'svn as the mela 
Mahadco Parasnath. The lands of Bamhnauti extend for nearly 
seven miles from north to south, but a largo proportion consists 
of prcc.arions alluvial land along the Ghagra. Golaganj lies in 
latitude 27® 28' north and longitude 81® 23' east. The total popula- 
tion at the last census numbered 3,000 persons, of whom 201 were 
Mnsalmans. Bamhnauti is the original home of the Raikwars 
in this district, being the place where Sal Deo first took up his 
residence and which formed his headquarters during his expe- 
ditions against the Bhars. 

BARDAHA, Fargana and TaksU IfAifPABA- 

A village on the road from Nanpara to Khairighat, at a 
distance of six miles from the former, in latitude 27® 48' north and 
longitude 81® 25' oast. Adjoining it on the west is Shcopur, 
where there is a large school attended by 72 pupils. D.'iily 
markets are held at both of these places, and at Bardaha in the 
month of Pus a large fair takes place, lasting for nearly a fort- 
night. It is known as the mela of Mahant Rnmcharan Das. 
The population of Bardaha at the lost census numbered 1,922 
persons, of whom 168 wore IMusalmans, while Shcopur had 
a population of 830 inhabitants. There are two main sites, one 
being Bardaha itself, and the other Bardaha b.'iz4r, about a mile 
to the north and adjoining the village of Nakaha. ^ 

BATINDI, Pargana Pakhbpur, Tahsil Kaisakgastj. 

A large village, in latitude 27® 27' north and -longitude 
81® 25' east, lying a short distance west of the road from Kurascar 
to Chahlarighat near Sisaiya, and connected with the main 
road from Bahraich to Bahramghat by a branch road leading 
to Maranncha. It forms the headquarters of the estate which 
now belongs to the Raja-i-Enjgan of Kapurthala, who here has 
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a tftlislli and treasury guarded by an armed force. A consid- 
erable market is bold hero twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. There is an English middle school here, maintained 
by the estate, with three masters and 102 boys, a post-office, and 
a disi>onsary, also supported by the Maharaja. The popula- 
tion of Baundi at the last census numbered 2,286 persons, of 
whom 1,763 were Hindus, 611 Musalmans and 12 Sikhs. 
Baundi is a place of considerable historical interest, and fre- 
quent reference has been made to it in dealing with the Raikwars 
and their history. To the north-west of Baundi is Bamhnauti, 
the earliest Raikwar settlement, and to the north is the fort 
and village of Behwa, the headquarters of a taluqa that is still 
owned by a member of the Raikwar clan. 


BEHRA (uide KHAIRIGHAT). 

BHAJiTGAHA, Pargana Bhinga, Talisil Bahbaich. ^ 

A village situated in latitude 27® 44' SO" north and 
longitude 81® 61' east, at a distance of twenty miles to the 
north-east of Bahraich and seven miles north-west of Bhinga, 
in the rich dunb between the Rapti and the Bhakla rivers, 
about one mile from the banks of the former and one mile off 
the road from Bhinga to Hanpara. It is prettily situated in 
the midst of mango groves, and has a fertile alluvial soiL For- 
merly owned ,by the taluqdar of Bhinga, having been founded 
by him some 130 years ago, it has only become a place of any 
importance since 1814 AD., in which year the bazilr was 
first established. It is now owned by Sardar Baghel Singh, 
grandson of a loyal grantee. Slier Singh, on whom a portion 
of the Bhinga taluqa, now consisting of five villages, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 6,800, was conferred after the mutiny by tho 
British Government. There is a small bazfir here, a post-office, 
and a village school with an attendance of 56 pupils. The 
population in 1801 numbered 3,136 persons, of whom 780 were 
Musalmans, 2,247 Hindus and 9 Sikhs. Most of tho Musalmans 
are Julahas. Bhangaha was once an important mart for the 
Hepal trade, but since the construction of tho 'railway it has 
entirely given place to Hepalganj. 
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BHIJTGA, Pargana BniKGA, Tctlisil Bahraich. 

Tlic capital of tlic pargana is a’ small to-mi near the left 
bank of the Uapti in latitude 27® 42' north and longitude Sl® 
66' oast, at a distance of 24 miles north-east of BahroicL, 
with which it is connected by an unmetallcd road that crosses 
the river by a ferry at Pipraghat. Another road goes south to 
Iknuna and Payagpnr, crossing the Eapti at Harai. From the 
Bahrnich road a branch leads north-west to Ifanpam, anti 
another small track goes south-east to Balrampur. The town 
stands close to the borders of the reserved forest which extends 
northwards to the tarai. It contains the residence of the 
taluqdnrof the same name, who has built a dispensary* and main- 
tains an anglo-vernacular middle school attended by 94 scho- 
lars. The Government buildings include a first-cla's police 
station, post-office and a primary school. Besides this there is a 
mission school with 28 pupils on the rolls. The market stands 
a mile from the banks of the Kapti and is held daily. TJio 
chief trade is in grain, which is transported by road to Bahraich 
A constantly-increasing amount of timber is also exported, 
mainly along the Eapti. 

The town is a poor place, but it is fairly drained and gen- 
erally healthy. It had in 1901 a population of 5,972 persons, of 
whom 3,146 were males and 2,826 females. Hindus numbered 
3,868, as ng.ainst 2,086 Musalmans and 18 Christians. In 
1869 the total population was 4,341, which shows a rapid 
development. There are 1,104 houses in the town, excluding 
those which are outside municipal limits. Bhinga is at present 
administered as a municijjality under Act I of 1900 j but owing ^ 
to tho cost involved the finances of the town arc not in a verv 
satisfactory condition and it has been proposed to make the 
place a Notified Axca under the same Act. The Board consists 
of eleven members, of whom ten, including the Chairman, are 
elected. The absence of any trade worth mentioning makes the 
levying of octroi impracticable, and tho income is mainly 
derived from a house tax. In 1 902 the total income was Es. 2,914, 
including a balance of Ks. 97 from the preceding year, the 
principal heads being the house-tax, Es. 820 j pounds, Es. 1,660, 
and rents Es. 85. There is also a tax on animals and vehicles. 
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•wliicli Toalized Es. 5L The expenditure for the same year wita 
Es. 2,697, of which Es. 754 were devoted to conservancy, Es. 591 
to public works, Es. 510 to the upkeoj) of the police, and 
Es. 405 to the cost of administration. The municipality has 
Es. 3,000 invested in Government securities.* 

The town is said to have been founded some 360 years ago 
by one Bhayya Dar Singh, a cadet of the house of Ikauna, in 
the name of whoso head manager, Bhagga Singh, the name 
Bhinga had its origin. For 150 years subsequent to its founda- 
tion it was an unimportant village, but having been seized about 
180 years ago by some Banjfiras, it was recovered by Bhawani 
Singh Bison, a younger brother of the Gonda Eaja and a marriage 
connexion of the Janwflr, by force of arms, and since then* has ’ 
risen in importance. 

The taluqdar’s residence is in the old fort, near which Mr. 
Eavensorofb was murdered in 1823 A.I)., as is narrated in 
General Sleeman’s “Tour in Oudh.”t His tomb is about two 
miles from the palace and is kept in repair by the estate. 

BHINGA Pargana, TaliaU Bahbaioh. 

This parganais bounded on the north by Nepal and Tulsi- 
pur ; on the east^' and south lies pargana Ikauna, to the west 
Chaxda and to the south-west Bahraich. It has a total arOa of 
243 square miles, with an extreme length of 19 miles and an 
average breadth of 14 miles. The chief physical characteristic 
of the pargana is the river Eapti, which flows with a very 
tortuous course from north-west to south-east through the 
centre of the pargana, in the upper portion of its course separat- 
ing Bhinga from Charda. A smaller river, called the Bhakla, 
flows through the western portion of the pargana and enters 
Ikauna, where it is known as Singhia as far as its junction with 
the Eapti. The southern portion is drained by the Kain, which 
is fed by numerous nfilas running down from the hills through 
Tulsipur- This stream for a short distance divides Bhinga 
from Ikauna and enters the Eapti in the extreme south-east of 
the pargana. The whole of Bhinga, with the exception of one 


,* Sec also Appendix^ Table XVI. 
1 Slecman, 1., 112. 
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village, lies to the north of the central plateau of the district 
and comprises the three distinct tracts. On the south is the 
Bapti -^rallcy between and about the streams of this river and 
‘ the Bhahla. North of the Bapti there is a stretch of upland, 
which contains a few villages and an extensive blgolc of Govern- 
ment reserved forest. Beyond this again, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bain and its feeders, the land is pure tarai in which 
the soil is a stiff clay and rice is the only product of any 
importance. Xn the Bapti valley the soil is a fine alluvial loam, 
which is for the most part annually enriched by inundations of 
short duration. The western end of this tract, however, is com- 
posed of clay soil with a few small patches of loam. There is 
not much need of irrigation. The soil of the Bapti valley is 
naturally moist and in the tarai there is generally sufficient 
rain to render artificial irrigation unnecessary. The nJilas from 
the hills are used when required, although generally they are 
insufficient as they dry up when water is most needed. Use is 
made to a small extent of earthen wells and tanks in the Bapti 
valley and the waters of the Bhakla are sometimes employed 
for irrigating the fields. 

Of the total area over 61 square miles consist of Govern- 
ment forests, the remainder amounting to 116,610 acres, or 182'2 
square miles. Of th is 86,661 acres, or 74 per cent., are cultivated, 
while 17,844 acres consist of culturablo wnsto and groves, and 
12,105 acres are barren, half of this being under water. The 
crops raised in the kharif are principally rice and maize, the 
latter being grown almost universally in the loam soil. In the 
clay tract late rice is usually grown year after yeUr, being 
occasionally followed by gram and masur which are thrown 
broadcast into tbe mud before the rice is harvested. In the 
rahi, mixed crops of barley, grom, peas and masur in various 
combinations predominate. Wheat is also grown to a large extent 
either alone or with barley. In years of scanty rainfall the 
rice tracts, especially in the tarai, ore liable to a certain amount 
of distress, while in years of heavy rain many villages in the 
Bapti valley suffer from flooding. Little can be done to mitigate 
these evils except perhaps in the tarai, where attention to the 
improvement of artificial irrigation might have beneficial results. 
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Tlie total reventie of the pargana now stands at Re. 1,44,098, 
being at the rate of Re. 1-10-7 pet acre of cultivation and 
Be. 1-3-1 per acre of the whole area, exclusive of the Govern- 
ment forests. At the summary settlement the demand was 
only Rs. 43,383, rising to Rs. 1,16,507 at the first regular settle- 
ment. The average rent-rate for the whole pargana is Rs. 6-2-2 
per acre, the highest incidence being Rs. 7-6-0 per acre of the 
best goind and the lowest Rs. 2-12-0 per acre of Jw/r. By far 
the greater part of the pargana is held on groin -rents. The 
chief cultivating classes of the pargana are the Kurmis, who 
are hard workers and generally in prosperous circumstances. 
Next to them come the Aliirs, who are doubtlessly attracted 
by the facilities for grazing cattle in the riverside and forest 
villages, most of the latter enjoying concessions in the matter of 
timber and grass. Brahmans are less numerous than in the 
southern parganas of the district and occupy smaller holdings 
than elsewhere. The remainder are chiefly Pasis, Chamars, 
Musalmans and Muraos. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census 
numbered 96,455 persons, of whom 49,044 were males and 47,411 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 79,466 
Hindus, 16,966 Musalmans and 23 others, chiefly Christians. 
There are 152 villages in the pargana, of which Bhinga alone 
can be described as a town. Of the rest Bhangaha, Naubasta, 
Ambwa ond Patna come first in point of size. The only 
markets of the pargana are at Bhinga, Bhangaha, Harharpur 
and Ambwa. There are post-ofSces at Bhinga and Bhangaha, 
and a police-station at Bhinga. Besides the anglo-vernacular 
school and the mission school at Bhinga, there are Government 
primary schools at Bhangaha, Patna, Gauhania, Bbawaninagar 
and Gothwa : and aided schools at Lalitpur, Pure Ramparshad, 
Tilokpur and Ghordauria. 

The pargana is devoid of railways and roads are few. 
The cliief is that from Bahraich to .Bhinga, which crosses the 
Rapti at Pipraghat. A road runs from Ikauna to Bhinga 
crossing the Rapti at Harai, while a branch takes ofiT from this 
place at Naubasta and leads to Bhangaha, where it divides into 
two, one line running to Nanpara, and the other to Malhipur 
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and Babagnnj station. Prom Bkinga a small road goes 
nortli to Gkibapnr in pargana Tnlsipur, and another east to 
Balrampur. North of the Bapti communications are vcrj’ poor; 
the only roads being the forest tracks, •which connect the rest- 
houses at Bankatwa, Kakardari, Bhartha Kalan and Gulra. 
The Kapti is crossed by Government ferries at four places, 
Pipraghat, Harai, Parasrampur, near Bhinga, and Kokardari- 
ghat, -whence a small road runs to Bahraich. Besides these there 
are as many as nine private ferries over the river in this 
pargana. 

Of the 152 -villages as many as 139 are held by tahiqdars, 
of -u'hom the chief are the Maharaja of Balrampur and the Baja 
of Bhinga. A few villages belong to Nawab Fateh Ali Khan 
of Nawabganj-Aliabad in Charda, and five \'illage5, paying a 
revenue of Es. 5,800, comprise the Bhangaha estate and are held 
by the Sikh Sardar Baghel Singh, to whose grandfather the pro- 
perty was granted for sendees rendered during the mutiny 
after the confiscation of part of the Bhinga estate. 

Baja TJdai Partab Singh, C.S.I., of Bhinga owns property 
in this pargana and in Bahraich, amounting to 89 -villages and 
one patti, paying a total revenue of Rs. 92,116. Bhinga -was 
originally one of the oldest estates belonging to the Jan-war 
family, the last taluqdar of that race being Lalit Singh, whose 
sister married Bhawani Singh, the younger brother of the Bisen 
Raja of Gonda. Xialit Singh was much troubled by the inroads 
of the Banjaras, and in consequence of this he made over the 
state to his brother-in-law, who attacked the marauders and 
drove them out. Since then the properfy had been held by the 
Bisens, the present taluqdar being sixth in descent from 
Bhawani Singh. 

The tarai portion of the district, which formerly consisted 
of the parganas of Dangdun and Bahra, once formed part of the 
Xkauna taluqa, but subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Bhinga Raja, who possessed the entire pargana before the 
mutiny. Half of theBhinga taluqa was confiscated on account of 
the concealment of cannon subsequent to reoccupation and a large 
portion given to the Maharaja of Balrampur. The' -villages 
assigned to Nawab of.Aliabad lie in the west of the pargana 
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adjoining liis estate in Chnrda. The remaining 13 villages of tlio 
pargana are held by the descendants of smaller grantees. 

BICHIA, Pargama DBCARjrAKPuR, Takstl 
Nanpaba. 

Bicbia is the name of a railway-station on tbc Katnrnian- 
gliat extension of felio Bengal and Korth-Westcru Railway, at 
a distance of four miles north of Nishangara and four miles 
soutli of Katarniangliat. It lies in the forest and possesses no 
village or cultivation, Bichia being the name of a small hamlet 
to the north of the station, in latitude 28“ 18' north and longi- 
tude 81“ 9' east. There is a traffic registration post hero. 
A market has recently been started close to the railway station, 
and a large amount of grain, chiefly from the adjacent Nepal 
tracts, is exported by rail. 

CHARBA, Pargana Cxtabda, TalisU Nanpaba. 

The capital of the pargana is an inconsiderable village 
on thoroad from Babaganj to Malbipnr and Ilcaunn, standing in 
latitude 27“ 66' north and longitude 81“ 36' oast, at distance of 
two miles from Babaganj. It belongs to the Maharaja of 
Balrampur, by whom it is held in permanent settlement, and 
who has* erected a tahsll here and a dispensary, which is 
maint.'iinod by the estate, though poriodically inspected by tho 
Civil Surgeon. In-patients arc admitted and there arc five 
beds provided, the cost of dieting being borne by the estate. 
The Maharaja has also constructed a road leading from Chnrda 
through the forest to Nepniganj Road station. There is a small 
bazSr here and a village school attended by 46 scholars. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,071, of whom 280 wore 
Musalmans. There arc tlie ruins of an old fort lioro to tho 
west of the village, which resembles, save in point of size* 
that of Sahet Mabet in Gonda. It is probably of Buddliist 
origin and appears to have formed one of tho chain of forts that 
guarded the plains against tho inroads of tho hill fa'ibes. 
According to the local theory til is was the fourteenth of the chain 
and this fact accounts for tho name of the place. Tjike all the 
other old remains of the district, it is assigned to Raja Soheldoo, 

22bii. 
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the ox^ponent of Soiyid Salar, but it is evidently of earlier 
origin, and its construction snay be assigned to the Buddhists. 

CHABDA Fargana, TaJisU Nanpaea. 

This x^argana lies along the Nex^al border in the north of 
the district, being bounded on the west and south by Banpara, 
on the south-east by Bahraich and on the east by the Bhinga 
pargana, from which it is separated in part by the Bapti river.. 
It has a total area of 202 square miles: its greatest length from 
north to south being about 29 miles and its greatest breadth 
from east to west about 16 miles. There are two large tracts of 
forest in the centre of the pargana between Kepal and pargana 
Nanx>ara, and in the extreme north-west there is a smaller 
scattered area of forest adjoining the Chakin jungle in Nanpara. 
The two largo forests mark the edge of the plateau on which the 
western and larger part of the pargana is situated. To the cast 
of this the land slopes down abruptly to the level tract between 
the Bhnkla and the Raxiti, both of which enter the pargana from 
IJ^epal. The south of the pargana belongs to the central plateau 
of the district, and extends as far north as the Bhakln river. 
This stream is not so erratic as the RoxJti, but flows in a deep 
and narrow channel, and though it constantly overflows its 
banks, its course is never altered from year to year. In the 
north-west of the pargana there are one or two minor streams, 
but they ore of little or no importance. The prevailing soil is 
loam, which is of a rich alluvial nature in the low-lying xjortions 
of the pargana ; while in the neighbourhood of the Bbakla 
there are numerous depressions with clay soil. There is a good 
deal of clay, too, in the northern villages in which fine crops of 
rice ore grown. On the edge of the forest and on the slopes 
between the upland and the low-lying portions the soil is light 
and sandy, and very little of this is cultivated. There is very 
little irrigation, as it is not needed in the low-lying tracts and 
all that is required in the v/parluar is supplied from the few small 
tanks. 

The cultivated area amounts to 93,661 acres, or 77 per cent, 
of the whole, excluding the forest portion. Of the remainder 
19,117 acres consist of culturable waste and groves, and 1,372 
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acres ore barren. The kharjf harvest is far the most important 
and largely exceeds the rabij the clucf staple is rice, whicb is 
mostly of the jarliati variety in Ibo north of the pargana. In 
the low-lying portion maize is the most important crop, some- 
times mixed with arhar and sometimes followed in the some year 
by wheat or mixed rabi crops. On the higher ground arhar and 
Icodon provoi 1, varied by early rice. In the rabi, os usnal, w’hoat, 
gram, peas and barley with a fair prox)ortion of mustard and rape 
comprise almost the whole harvest. Cultivation is of a high 
standard owing to the great number of the Kurmis ; after them 
Pathans and Ahirs are the most numerous cultivators. Eouts 
arc fairly high, but vary grojitly. The rate per acre of goind in 
the upland averages Es. 8-8-0, while bliur in the same circle 
fetches Es. 4-8-0 per acre. In the forest villages, however, the 
average rate falls at loss than half of this amount- The revenue 
of the pargana now stands at Es. 1,59,274, being at the rate of E<«. 
1-11-3 per acre of cultivation and Ro. 1-4-G per aero of th c wh ole 
area. At the summary settlement the demand was Es. 67,417, 
rising to Es. 1,34,143 at the first regular settlement. The 
enhancement at the recent revision would have been for greater 
wore it not that as many as 87 villages are held in permanent 
settlement. 

The total population of the pargsina at the last oensus nnin- 
bored 88,496 persons, of whom 46,050 were males and 43,446 
females. Hindus numbered 72,706, hliwalmans 16,708 and 82 
followed other religions, chiefly Sikhs and Christians. In 1869 
the total population was 66,291 — ^a clotir proof of the great devel- 
opment of the p.argana. There are 179 villages in the pargana, 
but none of these arc of any size. Sovor.al have large populations, 
but they consist mainly of wide stretches of land that havobeon 
demarcated as single villages in the shape of jungle grants. The 
chief market is at Eupidiha on the ITopal frontier, whore there 
is a station known as Nopalganj Eoad, and which constitutes 
the chief market of the district ns far as the trade with 
Kepal is concerned. A separate article will be found on this 
village as well as, on the other market towns of Babaganj, 
Malliixiui*, Chorda and Nowfibganj-Aliabad. Besl des these th ore 
arc small markets at Kawlibganj, Jamnalia Bhawoiiipur, and 
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Hardatnagar. There are village schools at each of these places 
and at Shikari and Eaninagar Semra, and aided schools at 
Unpidiha, Jogia and Jagiria. There arc post-ofQces at Baba- 
ganj, Malhipur and Nawabganj, and a forest bungalow at 
AbdiillaganJ. 

There are no metalled roads in the pargana. The northern 
portion is traversed by the jtTcpalganj branch of the Bengal 
and Iforth-Westcrn Bailway, with stations at Babaganj and 
Bupidiha or Nepalganj Bond where the line teiminates. Parallel 
to the railway runs the road from Nanpara to Nepalganj^ 
traversing the north-west of the pargana for a distance of 
eight miles. Through the southern portion runs the road from 
Xanpara to Bhinga for a similar distance. Xear the Bhinga 
border this road is intersected by a portion of the road from 
Bahraich to Kakardarighat. There are also several roads 
maintained by the various estates, such as that from Eupi- 
diha and Chorda through the forest to Bargadaha near 
Enkardari, which is kept up by the Balrampur estate. That 
portion of the rood from Xawfibganj to Xanpara which lies 
within this pargana is maintained by theXawfib of Xawfibganj- 
Aliabad. His estate and that of Jamdan are intersected by a 
number of minor roads or cart-tracks, and the same is the case, 
but to a much less marked degree, in the Payagpnr and Bal- 
rampur villages. 

Of the 179 villages all but four are held by taluqdars. 
Almost the whole pargana before the mutiny belonged to the 
Janwar Eajas of Charda, who were related to the Payagpur 
family. The estate then consisted of 428 villages, of which 2o5 
were conferred on the jMaharaja of Balrampur, 147 on Ali Eaza 
TTTinn and 26 on Jai Singh, The portion of the estate that 

fell to the Maharaja of Balrampur was demarcated at the first 

regular settlement in 87 villages, and the jama was fixed at Es* 
66,939 for ever. Ali Eaza Khan was a Qizilbnsli Pathan, who 
was born in Kdbul and was one of the seven sons of Sardfir 
Hadayat Khan, whose father, Sardar Ali Khan, came from 
Turkistan in the days of Xadir Shah and was appointed Hakim 
of Kandahar. Sard£r Hidnyat Khan left Kandahar and went 
to reside in Kiibul during the reign of Ahmad Shah Hurani. 
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His sons during the firsiiHdbul "war afforded valuable assistance 
to tbe British, aind AH Bajia Kb an retiu'ned to India with the 
army, receiving an allov^ance of Rs. 600 a month. Both he and 
his brothers, Muliatumad Taqi Khan and Muhammad Raza 
Khan, did good service for Government on several occasions, 
such as flic Kangra outbreak of 1846, and the battle of Riroz- 
slinh. Muhammad Taqi Khan was killed and Muhammad Raza 
Khan was wounded at the battle of Kasganj in th o mutiny. Ali 
Raza Khan was given a portion of the Charda estate after the 
mutiny and was succeeded by Niwazish Ali Khan, whose son, 
the Honourable Kaw^ib Fateh Ali Khan, is the present taluqdar. 
He now owns 46 villages in Charda and five in the neighbour- 
ing pargana of Bhinga, with a total revenue of Es. 41,365. The 
Raja of Payagpur holds 23 villages in this pargana, while four 
villages belong to the Kanpara estate and 15 to Rani Narain 
Hoi of Jamdan. The latter is a Sikh lady, the widow of Sardfir 
Hira Singh, whoso father, Sardfir Jai Singh, was given part of 
the Charda estate after the mutiny. The property consists in 
all of 33 villages and one patti in the parganas of Charda, Hisam- 
piir, Babraich and Hharmanpiu*, paying a total revenue of 
Rs. 24,037. The remaining four villages are in the hands of 
zamindars. Two whole villages and one mahal are owned by the 
descendants of the hereditary qanungos of Bahraich. One 
mahal is owned by a faqir, and the remaining village,' Hardat- 
nagar, belongs to the sons of the Baja of Baundi. KawHb Fateh 
Ali Khan generally lives in the Panjdb, but sometimes resides 
at Nawfibganj-Aliabad, and has tahsils at Nawdbganj, FTasirganj 
and Haridih. 

In old days the eastern portion of this pargana was Icnowm 
as Sultanpur Kundri, while the western formed Mahmtidabad, a 
tappa of pargana Bahraich. Its early history is similar in some 
points to that of Kanpara, the hill chieftains penetrating thus 
far south under cover of the thick forest that then overspread 
the country. In 891 Hijri, however, Sultanpur Kundri was 
nominally paying a revenue of Rs. 25,903, the holder being 
ju’obably the hill Rajas of Saliaua and Dangdun. In Akbar^s 
time the revenue was admittedly only Rs. 4,172. It was after 
this time that Rudr Singh, own brother of the great Maha Singh 
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of IkounOj settled himself here on the strength. It may he, of the 
farmdn which his elder brother obtained from Shah Jahnn. TJie 
estate founded by him, comprising nearly the whole of the 
Saltani3ur Kiindri pargana, was subsequently called the Gujiganj 
estate, from Guji Beg, who obtained it in jagir. Eudr Singh^s 
descendants, however, resented this grant, and at last became 
so refractory ’that orders were issued from Luclcnow, in 
accordance with which, in 1806 A.D., Dariao Singh, the taluqdar 
of the time, was crushed and his estates divided among the 
neighbouring landholders. The western portion of the pargana 
seems at one time to have been called Jagannathpur, after one 
Jagannath Singh, also a cadet of the house of Ikauna, who 
probably established himself here about the same time as Rudr 
Singh in Sultanpur Kuudri ; but prior to his arrival one Saiyid Abu 
Mub ammad is related to h ave obtained a grant of fourteen villages 
in this part, whence the name Gharda, or Chahardah, is said to 
have originated. The Saiyids, however, made but little of the 
jungle tracts, and about the year 1600 A.D., the year of the’ 
cursing of Dogilon, they left the country for the south. Jagan- 
nath Singh does not seem to have done more than bequeath his 
name to the country side, for in Shuja-ud-daula^s time the 
jungle had once more claimed its own. The Baja of Nanpara, 
Mustafa Khan, then undertook the task of clearing the forest, 
but was soon tired of the work, and in 1192 Asaf-ud-daula on 
a shooting tour found the country side deserted. Himmat 
Singh of Payagpur was named to the king as a likely man to 
accomplish the hopeless task, and was granted a sanad for the 
purpose. His efforts were crowned with success, and the last 
hundred years have seen this portion of the pargana almost com- 
pletely cleared of wood. His nephew succeeded him, and it 
was his descendant, Jodh Singh, from whom the estate was con- 
fiscated for rebellion and conferred on the loyal grantees, who 
now hold it. At Charda itself there is an old ruined fort similar 
in every respect to SahetMahet except in size. It evidently 
formed one of the chain of such foi’ts which formerly lined 
the tarai. Common tradition assigns it to Baja Soheldeo, 
who is said to have been the chief opponent of Saiyid 
Salar Masaudj but though it may have been occupied at that 
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time, its consti'uction doubtless dates from a much earlier 
period. 

CHILWARIA, Pargancb and TahsU Baheaich. 

A village on the main road from Babraich to Gouda at a 
distance of nine miles soutli-east of tho former, in. latitude 
27® 29' north and longitude 81® 43>' cast. It possesses a 
railway station on the branch line of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, since the construction of which a consider- 
able traffic has sprung up and a large export trade in grain is 
carried on. The market is known as Nanakganj, and is held 
twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays. The station actually 
lies within the limits of the village of Lahi-aura. Both this and 
Chilwaria arc quite unimportant places, possessing nothing of 
anj' interest. They stand near the western odgo of the uplands, 
and their western portions contain a large amount of inferior soil. 


DHARMANPUR, Pargana DnAiiMANPtrB, 

Tahafl Nanpaka. 

This village, from which the pargana takes its name, is a 
quite insignificant place lying to the west of the railway at a 
distance of three miles south of Nishangara station, on the 
banks of tho groat jhll which forms tho source of tho river 
Chauka. It is situated in latitude 28® 10' north and longitude 
81® 14' east. Adjoining it on the south are the large villages of 
Harkhapur and Semri Gliatai, in the latter of which a market 
is held twice a week on Tuesdays and Fridays, but it generally 
goes by the name of Harkhapur bazfir. Through Semri Ghatai 
and Harkhapur passes the road from Motipur to Sujauli. The 
population of Dharmanpur at tho last census numbered only 208 
persons, while Harkhaxiur contained 2,169 and Semri Ghatai 
2,268 inhabitants. Ahirs form tho prevailing caste. 

DH A RM ANPUR Fargamt, TaksU Nanpaea. 

This pargana forms the northernmost part of the tahsfl 
and the district. It consists of a narrow stretch of coimtry 
between the Xauriala on tho west and the Nepal territory on 
the east and north. To the south and south-east lies pargana 
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Ifanxiara, The main stream of the Kauriala issues from the 
mountains about 20 miles north of the frontier and immediately 
forms t'u'o branches, the ■western of -which is known as the 
Elauriala and the eastern as the Girwa. These two streams 
after a course of some 30 miles reunite in this pargana near the 
village of Bharthapur, and the joint stream is afterwards known 
variously as the Ghngra or £[aurinla> The island enclosed 
between the two channels lies partly in iN'epal and partly in this 
pargana, the frontier being the neutral strip which is annually 
cleared by the officers of the two Governments. The Dharman- 
piir portion of this island is almost wholly occupied by wide 
stretches of grass jungle with occasional patches of poor forest, 
the whole being included in the Government reserve. There are 
only three actual villages here, the other settlements being the 
temporary huts used by the graziers. Two of the -villages belong 
to Government and the third, Bharthapur, to the Jamdan estate. 
South of the Girwa we find the beginning of the central plateau 
of the district, which extends southwards as far as Ifanpara 
pargana. It is almost wholly occupied by reserved forest which 
in place contains valuable sdl trees, but elsewhere inferior 
miscellaneous timber, chiefly shisham and khair. There are 
four Government villages on the banks of the Girwa and only 
four others in the whole of the remainder of the ujmrhar, 'three 
of these being ou the eastern edge of the forest overlooking the 
Sarju, which for a short distance di-vides the pargana from 
Nepal. The remaining portion of the pargana lies below the 
abrupt high bank of the uplands, and is marked in every direc-. 
tion by traces of former beds of the Kauriala. In the north 
there is a wide stretch of grass waste similar to that on the 
other side of the Girwa. Below this there is a group of villages 
for the most part clear of jungle, but nevertheless liable to the 
ravages of wild animals. South of this again there is another 
stretch of grass and poor forest, which gives place to a block of 
villages extending to the Nanpara boundary.. The only stream 
which has its origin in this pargana is the Chauka, which 
rises in an enormous jhil in the centre of the pargana near the 
village of Dharmanpur, and then pursues a winding and sluggish 
course close to the edge of the plateau, which it finally leaves on 
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the borders of Nanpara and turns westwards into the Kauriala. 
Ij)’’ing along tho banks of the Elaurialn there arc some largo 
tracts oijium jungle and grass land, which are often overflowed 
in tho rains and form the refiigo of nilgai, pig, x^atha, and a few 
gond or swamp-deer. 

Tho xiargona os a whole may be described as one of poor 
soil and fluctuating cultivation, precariou‘« from the sx^arsencss of 
poxiulation, tho x>roximity of the forest and tho constant danger 

of flooding. Added to thi^, it has had to contend hitherto 

• • * 

ag.ainht its remoteness and tho unhealthy nature of the climate. 
Of late years, however, there has been an inoreaeo of x>opnlation 
and the tract is now accessible, owing to tho oxiening of tho 
line branch of tho Bengal and North-'Western Railway to 
iKatarnianghat on tho Ginva. Tho talnqdars of Nanpara and 
tTamdan have been greatly incroacing their estates in this 
direction, and their successful mauagemont elscAvhere will 
probably have a very beneficial result on tho pargana. 

The total area of tho paigana is 183,180 acres or 286 square 
miles. Of this as much as 04,133 acres, or nearly 147 square 
miles, are tmder tho control of the Forest Dcxiartment. Of the 
remainder, 2,272 acres, or 26 xier cent., are cultivated, while 
63,616 acres consist of culturable waste and 13,186 acres, of 
which over threo-fonrths aro under water, are barren. The 
hharlf harvest covers an area nearly double of that sown in 
tho rabi, and 33*6 l^cr cent, bears a doiiblo crop. Rice is tho 
most important crop in every village, while maize and juar are 
also grown on tho higher land, but with little success. In tho 
rabi barley is the commonest, followed by wheat and raxic. 
Amongst other crops the castor-oil plant and coriander 
alone require cspcoinl mention. The total revenue noAv stands 
at Rs. 23,245, being at tho rate of Re. 1-0-8 per acre of cultiva- 
tion and Re. 0-4-2 x>er acre of the whole area, excluding tho 
forest. At the summary settlement the demand was Rs. 11,149, 
rising toRs. 22,376 at tho first regular settloincnt — ^figures which 
are significant as showing tho slow rate of xwogreasion in this 
pargana. Ahirs form the chief cultivating ela<»s, doubtless owing 
to tho vast grazing facilities. Next to them come Bnnjaras, 
Tharus, Muraos, Lodhs and Ktu- mis. The standard of oulUvati on 

23nu. 
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is very Jow everywhere, and the villages present a poor 
appearance, as there is a prejudice against welled houses, most 
of the huts being flitnsily built of wattle. Bents are naturally 
very low, the average being no higher than Es, 2-1-0 per 
acre. 

The total population of the pargana at the last censns num- 
bered 30,644 persons, of whom 17,028 were males and 13,611 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 26,219 
Hindus, 4,409 Miisalmans and 16 others, both Sikhs and Chris- 
tians. The principal place of the pargana is Sujauli, a Govern- 
ment village, which is separately described. There are markets 
at Sujauli, at Harkhapur in the north and at Jhala in the south. 
Another bazdr has just been built at the Bichia railway stalaon 
in the Government forest. There are traffic registration posts 
at Eatarnianghat, Sujauli, Bichia and Eates on the extreme 
northern boundary. 

The Eatarnianghat extension of the Bengal and North- 
"Western Eailway was opened in 1898 and traverses almost the 
whole length of the pargana from south to north. There are 
stations at Murtiha, Eishangarn, Bichia 'and Eatarnianghat, 
the terminus. Parallel to this rnns the forest-road from Motipur 
in Eanpara to Eatarnianghat, whence a cart-track leads north 
into Eepal. Another road runs &om Motipur to Sujauli. . Both 
of these are small tracks of the poorest description and scarcely 
deserve to he dignified with the name of roads. 

There are 66 villages in the pargana, of which 40 are held by 
taluqdars, seven by Government and nine by single zamindars 
and coparcenary bodies. The Baja of Eanpara holds 20 villages, 
13 belong to the taluqdar of Jamdan andseven to the Baja of Isa- 
nagar in Elieri. The single zamindars belong to the family of 
the Eanpara Baja. The pargana is a creation of the British 
Government, having originally formed part of pargana Dhaurahra 
in Eheri. It has practically no separate history, but such as there 
is, will he fotmd in the general historical sketch of the district. 

DOGAOE, Pargana and Tahstl Eanpaba. 

An ancient town, almost all traces of which have now dis- 
appeared, but which was formerly of some importance. It had 
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almost, in fact, Tieen lost to sight, but for the cxistonco of a few 
local traditions anti tho discovery of nomoroiis coppor coins bear- 
ing the nemo of Dog5m or Doganw os the mint. These coins 
Consist of dams and fractious of tho dam of tho reigns of Al!;bar 
and Shah Jahan. They are to be mot with all over tho in'ov- 
inoes in largo numbers and especially in 2Tanpai’a and Bahraich 
—a fact which led to the discovery of the site of Dogaon. It lies 
«.t a distance of about four miles north-west of Isfanpara, between 
tho Sarju on the west and the villages of Koshwopnr and 
Banjaria on tho north and cast, in latitude 27® 53' north and 
longitude 81 ° 27' cast. There are numerous traces of old brick- 
work and several masonry wells, wliich undoubtedly belong to 
tbe -period at which Dogaon flonrished. On tho ruins stands a 
hamlet still known as Dogon. The place has suffered greatly 
from the construction of the railway os the bricks have been 
carted oway in largo quantities for the purpose of ballast. A 
detailed account of the place will bo found in nn article by 
Major "W. Vost, I.M.S., in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. LXIV, page 69. 

Dogaon is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as a copper 
mint and as tho centre of a considerable trade witli tho hills. 
The existence of tho mint is doubtless due to tho fact that a 
largo proportion of tho available copper at that time came from 
jS'cpal. In the Dastur-ul-Amal of the time of Aurangzeb it is 
described as a village that once possessed a mint. A similar 
reference is to be found in tho K.hulapat-ut-Tawarikh of 1695 
A.D.* Tho place was deserted in the reign of Shah Jahan, in 
consequence, it is said, of a curse by a saintly mendicant, Shah 
Sajan, whose tomb used to stand bore, but has of late years been 
washed away by the Sarju. A fair is held still bore annually in 
liis honour on tho river bank. This tradition is confirmed by 
tho absence of any coins of Dogaon later than. Shah Jahan. 

As to tho ancient history of tho place, nothing is known 
for certain. It is of course said to have belonged to Soiioldeo, 
who defeated Saiyid 6alar,'but this i8<oommon to ovoiy old site 
inthe clistriot. Major ‘Vostsnggestsaconncotion between Dogaon 
andDangdun, the territory of ono of tho hill Rajas mentioned in 
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ihe boundary on this side being tb.e Bahrjjicli pnrgana. On tho 
nortli is Ifanpara and on tbo south and south-Avest Hisampur. 
The -svhole jjargana lies in the tarJiTtr or lowland between the 
edge of the central plateau and the Ghagro. In its genoi’al 
features it strongly resembles ERsampur and lilco the latter is 
traversed by the Sarju river, w'hich enters it fron3 Nanpara on 
the north and IcaA'cs it at the south-eastern corner, for a short 
distance forming tho boundary between this pargana and 
Hisampur. It also contains within its area several tributary 
streams or sots of the Sarju, and west of this river there are 
several other channels flowing into tho Ghagra, such as tho 
Bhakosa and Bhuriya nadis. These arc more or less dry or 
at leaststagnant after the cessation of the rains. In other places 
there are considerable depressions, apparently the deserted beds 
of ancient streams. Tlicso and the other watercourses and tals, 
of which the Dahaura and Maila are tho principal, present no 
unusual features. Slight flooding takes place in their neigh- 
bourhood, but no damage is done except in abnormally wot 
years. The continuity of the cultivation is here and there 
broken by patches of sandy waste, which are capable of produc- 
ing nothing more valuable tlian grass. There are, however, 
great stretches of level land with a good soil, and growing crops 
of varying degrees of merit, but on the whole somcAvhat 
inferior to that of Hisampur. Tho villages along the Ghagra 
are largely subject to the action of th.at river, which is constantly 
changing its bed and is almost alw’ays troublc.‘'ome. There are 
numerous islands in its bed on which alluvial doiJosits of 
moderate fertility are found. The prevailing soil is loam, clay 
being found in very small patches in tho do])rcsbions, while the 
bhur, of which there is a fair amount, is chiefly confined to the 
river banks and is as a rule entirely uncultivated. Tho soil is 
naturally moist and very little irrigation is- necessary or prac- 
tised : oven poppy is frequently raised without the aid of arti- 
ficial watering. 

Tlic total area of the pargana is 242,209 acres, or 379 square 
miles. Tho cultivated area amounts to 213 square miles, or 60 
per cent, of the wholo,;while only 8 per cent, is now classed ns 
culturablo Avoste. The Icharif is tho principal harvest and as 
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touch as 40 per cent, bears a double Crop. The chief staple 
of the pargana in the kharff is maize^ which is frequently mixed 
with juar and arhar. The rice is mainly of the early variety 
and is frequently followed by gram and peas in the rabi. "Wheat 
is the most important winter crop, followed by barley, gram, 
peas and oilseeds. "Wheat is generally grown as a single crop^ 
but sometimes, when mixed with others, follows maize. The 
tobacco produced in this pargana is of a high quality and is 
exported in large quantities to all parts of the country. The 
yield of poppy also is greater here than in any other part of the 
district. The total revenue of the pargana now stands at 
Es. 1,08,701, being at the rate of Ee. 0-12-9 per acre of cultiva- 
tion and Ee. 0-7-2 per acre of the whole area. At the summary 
settlement the demand was Es. 70,265, rising to Es. 92,421 at 
the first regular settlement. The low incidence of the jama is 
due to the fact that nearly more than half the pargana is held 
by the Maharaja of Eapurthala in permanent settlement. The 
standard rent-rate varies very considerably, from Es. 8-4-0 per 
acre of the best goind, in the case of low-caste tenants, to Es. 2-2-0 
per acre of inferior land. Brahmans are the most numerous 
cultivating caste in the pargana, and they hold a far larger area 
than other tenants. Of the lower castes Ahirs come first in 
point of numbers, being undoubtedly attracted by the large 
areas of grazing in the pargana. Ifext to them come Chamars, 
Eoris and Lodhs. The best cultivators are the Muraos and 
Eurmis, but they are both comparatively few in numbers. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 182,810 persons, showing a large increase during the last 40 
years, for in 1869 the popularion numbered but 140,099 souls. 
Classified according to religions, there were 155,744 Hindus, 
27,017 Musalmans and 49 o^ers, chiefly Sikhs. There are 289 
villages in the pargana, but none of these are worthy of the name 
of town. The largest place is Sisaiya, while rakhrpur,Eehwa, 
Eachdeori, Sikandarpur, Eaipur, Bauudi and Madhopur all have 
populations of over 2,000 persons. The principal local markets are 
at Sisaiya, Maharajganj, Baundi, Marawa and Jaitapur ; cattle- 
markets are held at Eakhrpur and Mahsi. Much, however, of the 
grain t rafflo is carried on direct with Bahraich. There are other 
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petty markets at Bhilora-Banau, Gopohandpur, Golaganj near 
Batindi, Bikaina^ Pachdeori and Balwapur, a hamlet of Xasaha 
Muhamrnadpur. Pairs are hold at seven places in the pargana. 
The chief is that of Gol'waghat, •which takespla-ce in the months of 
Chait and Kartik at the •village of Sheikh Pahir on the Sorjn. 
The Ghtfr Dehi fair takes place on the 30th of Asarh at the •vil- 
lage of Ghure Haripur, a few miles west of Fakhrpur. This 
fair lasts for nearly a week and is frequented by traders from. 
Lucknow and elsewhere. The mole Mahadco Parasnath takes 
place at Bamhnauti Shanknrpur in the months of Chait, Bhadon, 
Aghan, Phagun and Baisakh. At Bamghat on the Ghagra in the 
village of Golaganj about 4,000 persons gather in Chait and 
"Kartik. The othet ■SairB, ■meia Krmja Btla Sasai, tke- 

Jangli Pir fair in Kataha, and the Kuti Dalthaman Das in 
Mokaiia, are all small gatherings of very litttlc importance. 

Besides the English middle school maintained by the 
Kapurthala estate at Bound! there arc thirteen Government village 
schools in the pargana, the chief being at Sikandarpur, Maharaj- 
ganj, Mahsi, Raipur and Fakhrpur j six aided indigenous schools, 
and three village schools at Balcaina, Kewalpur ondBhilora-Bansu 
maintained by the Kapurthala estate. There ftre post-offices at 
Baundi,Koshwapur,Jaitapur, Fakhrpur, SisaiyC; Mahsi andPipri.^ 

The chief road of the pargana is the highway from Bahraich 
to Bahramghat, which passes through Fakhrpur. From Chahlari- 
ghat on the Ghagra roads run to Kurnsar, Bahraich and Nanpara, 
•the first-named being connected •with the Bahramghat road by a 
cross-road running from Baundi to Marauncha. Another road 
runs from Bahraich to Kataighat, where it is joined by aroad from 
iSfanpara. Two cart-tracks lead from Baundi to Biswan and Sita- 
pur crossing the Ghagra by ferries at Faruaghat and Kcoraghat. 
There is no railway in the ])argana, but the station at Bahraich 
is within a short distance of the eastern boundary, giving the 
pargana touch with the railway system, so that this tract like 
all the south of the district h as greatly benefited by the opening 
of the branch line of the Bengal and North -Western Railway. 

The largest landowner of the pargana is the Raja-i-Rajgan 
of Kajmrthala, who owns 147 whole villages and jjarts of several 
others in permanent settlement, which represent the confiscated 
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estate of Batindi, 'Besides these, His Highness also possesses ar 
few mahals forming part of the Ikauna estate in temporary set- 
tlement. In all, 261 villages are owned by the talnqdars. Hext 
to theBaja-i-Bajganof Ejopiirthala comes the taluqdar of Eehwa, 
Thakttr Rudra Partab Singh, who holds the property imderthe 
guardianship of bis mother. Up to 1895 the estate was held 
nnder the management of the Court of Wards daring the long 
nainority of the late taluqdar, who died in 1899. The family 
belongs to the Raikwar clan and the estate is one of the few' that 
escaped confiscation after the hlntiny, with the exception of 14 
villages which were forfeited on account of the concealment of 
cannon. The property now consists of 41 whole villages and 
twelve pattis, situated in the parganas of Pakhrpur, Hisampur 
and Bahraich, and papng a revenue of Rs. 85,995. The only- 
other taluqa of much importance is the Chahlari estate, which is 
held by Sardar Jagjot Singh and Rani Lachhman Kunwar, who 
are Sikhs of the family of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The pro- 
perty consists of 26 villages in this pargana, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 3,148, several of the mahals being revenue free. It all lies 
towards the Ghagra, from which itstretches inland. Like Baundi, 
it formerly belonged to the Raikwars and was confiscated after 
the hlutiny. The other taluqdars ore non-resident : they 
include the Rajas of IS^anpara, Payagpur and Mallanpur in the 
Sftapur district, and the taluqdar of Tipraha in pargana Bahraich. 
The chief zamindars of the pargana are representatives of the 
old Qanungo family who hold the estates of Baturha and 
Kanera, of which the latter is now under the Comi> of Wards. 

The history of the pargana is that of the Raikwars, who, 
according to their tradition, first settled here about 1400 A.D. 
The family was founded by Partap Sah, a Surajbansi who .came 
from Raika in Kashmir, and from his two sons, Sal Deo and 
Bal Deo, are descended all the Raikwars of Bahraich and Bara 
Banki. The pargana at that time was held by the Bhars, who 
were ejected by Sal Deo. Harhardeo, the fourth in descent from 
Sal Deo, is said to have been called to Dehli in 1590 A.D. and to' 
have been deputed by Akbar to suppress the rising in Kashmir. 
In return for the services rendered on that occasion he received 
an -estate consisting of nine parganas. Of these Pakhrpur, 
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Hisampur, Bamlinaiiti, half Firozahad andHajpur, which is Jiow 
represented by the Chahlari estate, lay in this district. A few 
years later the estate was divided, three-fifths being taken by 
the owner of Baundi and the remainder by Gajpat Singh, who 
founded the Rehwa talnqa. The separation of tho Chahlari 
estate took place two generations later, and at the same time 
half tho jttgir given to Harhardeo was resumed. The Baundi 
estate rose to its highest point in 1818, when the taluqdar 
ebtained possession of all tho khalsa villages. 

In the time of Akbar the pargann consisted of 101,701 
bighas of cultivation with a revenue of Bs. 75,3G6. In 1797 A.D’ 
half the pargana of Firozahad was included in Fakhrpur, ‘and a 
further addition was made after annexation, when half Rajput 
comprising that portion which lay on the Bahraich side, was 
united to Fakhrpur, 


GAIGHAT, Pargana and TaJisil IfANPAiiA. 

A large village on the right bank of the Sarju by tlie side 
of the unmetallcd road that leads from Nanpara to Motipur, 
at a distance of about 13 miles from the former. Tho river is 
crossed here by a Government ferry, A largo baziir is held in 
Gaighat twice a week, on Mondays and Fridays. There is a 
post-office here and a Government village school attended by 
32 prrpiJs. The population of Gaighat at the last census num- 
bered S,G91 persons, ofw'hom 811 were Musalmans. The village 
lands are extensive and include several hamlets. Tho main site 
lies in latitude 27® 69' north and longitude 81® 26' east. 

GANDARA, Pargana HisAirpun, TahsU Kaisakganj. 

A large village on tho west bank of the Sarju at the point 
of junction with the tributary stream that flows down the 
centre of the pargana. It lies off tho main road at a distance 
of four miles east of Kaisarganj, in latitude 27® 14' north and 
longitude 81® 36' east. There is a ferry hero over the Sarju. 
Tho village adjoins Hisampur, on insignificant little place lying 
to the north, that gives its name to tho pargana. Gdndara 
possesses a post-office, a village school and a m.'irket held twice 
a week, on Sundays and Thursdays. Th ere is also a considerable 
" 24bh. 
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cattle market here. The population of Gandara at the last ceasus 
numbered 2^117 persons^ of whom 1,067 were Musalmans. 
Hisampur has a population of only 327 inhabitants. The village 
forms the headquarters of the Ambhapur taluqa, held by Sheikh 
' Asghar Ali, who owns 35 villages and 12 pattis in the parganas 
of Hisampur and Bnhraioh, assessed at Es. 22,587, as well as one 
village in Bara Banki. 

GAK’G‘V7AIi, Pargana Ikauna, TaJisil Bahsaich. 

This village lies in the south-western comer of the pargana 
at a distance of five miles south of Payagpur railway station, 
in latitude 27° 20' north and longitude 81° 48' east. It contains 
the residence of Eani Itrnj Kunwar, widow of Suraj Pralcash 
Singh, the late taluqdar of Gangwal. An account of the family 
is given in the pargana article and in the history of the district. 
There is a good market held twice weekly, on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and a Government school, with an attendahcc of 45 
scholars. The population of Gangwal in 1901 numbered 2,111 
persons, including that of the adjoining village of hfanikapur. 
Brahmans are the most numerous caste, while Musalmans 
number 328. 


GHAGRA RIVER. 

This river, which forms the western boundary of Bahraich 
for the whole length of the district, contains the waters of 
many streams and is only generally known as the Ghagra from 
the point where it is joined by the Dahawar, which divides 
Elheri and Sltapur and now carries along its channel the moin 
waters of the Chauka. ITorth of this point the chief stream is 
generally known as the Kauriala, a mountain river that has 
its origin in the lower ranges of the Himfilaya of I^^epal and 
which immediately on debouching from the hills branches into 
two rivers, known as the Kauriala and Girwa. After a course 
of about 30 miles these two reunite in the north of Dh'armanpur 
pargana. Both these are rapid rivers, broad and shallow, with 
beds covered with boulders. They have an average breadth 
of about 400 yards with a depth ranging from two to four feet. 
Both frequently change their course and their channels are 
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dotted -witli numerons islands. They are both navigable for 
vessels of small burden, but the heavier boats oannot ascend 
beyond Shitabaghat, below their junction. The chief tribu- 
tary of the Kauriala on the Kheri side is the Sarju, which. is 
said to represent an old channel of the Chaulcn. A river also 
known as the Chauka flows through pargana Dharmanx>Ur and 
joins the Kauriala on the east bank at the village of Bhartha- 
pur, while farther south it is fed by the Sarju, which flows 
through ISTanpara from Nepal. A shoi*t distance below the 
confluence the waters of the Chauka now join the Kauriala by 
means of the Dahawar, which unites with the Nauriala near 
Mallanpur. -Continuing southwards from this point the rivers 
now known as tbe Gliagra, flows in a wide sandy bed along the 
parganas of ITakhrpur and Hisampur. There is a high bank 
on the Sitapur side, but toAvards Bahraich there extends a wide 
stretch of lowlying alluvial ground, intersected by numerous 
channels and watercourses, which represent more or less ancient 
beds of the river. 

The Gliagra is a great river and frequently is very destruc- 
tive, carr.ving away Avholc toAvns and villages when in floods. 
A large portion of Mallauxiur and Chahlari disaiipearcd 
many years ago, while in recent times the important mart of 
Bahramxiur, which was situated oi>posito the confluence of the 
old Chauka with the Ghagra, has comjilctely disajipearcd owing 
to the action of the river. The extreme southern portion of 
IIisamx>ar has lately been jirotected from further inroads by the 
huge training works erected with the intention of compelling 
the Ghagra to flow under the great Elgin bridge by which the 
Bengal and North-'Westorn Railway cro^sscs the river. 

TJio Ghagra is still used to a largo extent for the jiurposcs 
of trade. Although there has been a material decrease iu this 
resjieot since the great development of the railway system, largo 
quantities of timber arc floated doAvn from the forest of Khcri 
and Bahraich and numbers of boats still ply between Bahram- 
’ghat and the northern mai-kets. There are eleven Government 
'ferries on the Ghagra, which arc managed from this district. 
In the extreme north of* the district there are ferries at Ram- 
nagar and Bhorthoinir, Avhich belong to the Kheri district j ond 
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a short distance south of the junction of the Girwa and the 
Xauriala is the Shitahaghat ferry of the same district. Tour 
miles south of the last-named is the ferry at Sujauli. The next 
ferry of the Bahraich district is 14 miles forther south at 
Zalimnagar on a cart-track from Mangauria to Isanagar in 
Sheri. Another road leading from Xsanagai to Baulatpur in 
Ifanpara pargana crosses the river at Thotwaghat. Six miles 
further south on the road from ITanpara to Firozabad there is a 
ferry at Ganapur. 

Just below the junction of the Xauiiala and the Bahawar 
the river is crossed at Bintaighat, the meeting place of the 
roads from ITanpara and Bahraich to JBZheri.' The next 
important ferry is that at Chahlari, about eight miles south, 
at the meeting of the roads from Bahraich and Kurasar to S£ta- 
pnr. Two cart-tracks lead from Biswan in Sitapur to Batmdi 
in jFakhtpur crossing the river at Keoraghat and Pamaghat, 
Prom Xaisarganj a branch road runs to Patehpur in Bara 
Banki, crossing the river at Paruhighat. Opposite Bahram- 
ghat in Bara Banki there is a bridge of boats, and a short 
distance south of this is the Plgin bridge, 

HARDATIf AGAE, Pargaria Ckaxeda, TahsU 
Naistpaea.. 

A large and scattered village in the south-west of the 
pargana on the road from Bhinga to Ifanpara, close to the point 
where it is crossed by the road from Bahraich to Kakardari- 
ghat, in latitude 27° 47^ north and longitude 81® 43' east. It 
was formerly known as Hariharpur jungle and was granted 
to the sons of the Baja of Baundi after the confiscation 
of his estate. At first it was held in revenue-free tenure, but 
the muafi lapsed with the expiry of the first regular settlement, 
and it is now assessed to Rs. 1,670. There is a small market 
held here daily, but it is of little or no importance. The 
population at the last census numbered 2,348 persons, of whom 
254 were Musalmans, while almost half the Hindus are Ahirs. 
There are several hamlets scattered about the village and to the 
south there are two old ruined forts, known as Ramgarhi and 
Rudargarhi. 
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HAEKHAPXm, vidG DHAEMANPUR. 
HIBAMPUE, vide aAKDABA. 


HISAMPUE Pavganaf Talidil Eaisauganj. 

Til is pargnnn occupies the extreme soutliern corner of tli c 
district, being bounded on the south and west by the Ghagra 
river, on the north by the pargaoas of Palchrpur and Bahraieh, 
and on the east by Ikauna and the Gonda district, from which 
it is separated in part by n stream known as tho Torhi, "With 
the exception of two villages the pai*gana lies wholly in the 
low ground between the central plateau of the district and the 
Ghagra. In nearly cvciy partof tho pargana there are traces 
of fluvial action at a more or less remote date, and there is very 
little doubt that at one time or another almost tho w’liOlo 
area has Iain in the bed of that river. TJio surface is cut up 
b)' numerous watercourses, of which the Tcrlii on the eastern 
boundary is the chief: a slavish, weedy stream rising near tho 
town of Bahraieh and pursuing a winding course south-west- 
wards into tho Gonda district. Its banks are in most places low 
' and during tho rains the stream generally overflows to some 
extent \>n both sides. AVesUvards from tho Torhi thcro is a 
level strip of country •with an average breadth of about three 
miles dotted with numerous jhlls. "West of this tract again 
tho ground begins to undulato and finally falls rapidly towards 
the Saljti, which enters the pargana from Fakhrpur and flows 
in a tortuous course riglit through tho south of tho district, 
finally entering Gonda where it joins tho Ghagra. It has 
generally a high bank on both sides, and when it overflows 
does very little damage as the hard sandy soil on its banks is 
generally uncultivated. On tlio higher ridges thoro are somo 
good level stretches of loam varied by clay in tho depressions, 
Avhich yields fair crops in tlio neighbourhood of tho villages 
and in the outlying portions affords excellent grazing. "West 
of tho Sarjn thoro is a good lovel plain of loam soil, which 
extends to the Ghagra, in tho neighbourhood of which thoro 
aro several small channels which moot tho main stronm at both 
end's. The<so collect much of tho drainago of the ncighboinhood, 
but at tho same time they often cause floods, which oro, however. 
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of short duration and of no great extent. The chief of these are 
the Bhakosa^ the Ghirai • and Klarai ndlas. The deposit from 
these floods is usually of a fertilizing character, -though in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Ghagra there are some small 
stretches of sand. The north-west corner of the pargana which 
protrudes into Fakhrpur consists of another level stretch of coun- 
try in which the soil is generally the same good loam, though it 
degenerates here and there into patches of sandy hhur. It is 
drained -by a small tributary of the Sarju. The alluvial villages 
along the Ghagra are all held in permanent settlement by the 
Maharaja of Hapurthala. 

The total area of the pargana is 189,011 acres or 295 square 
miles. Of this 104,178 acres or 62-6 per cent, are cultivated, 
while 67,727 acres consist of culturable waste and groves, and 
17,106 acres are barren, more than half of this being under 
water. The kharff and rabi harvests are practically equal in 
extent, and the high proportion of 47*7 per cent, of the culti- * 
vated area bears a double crop. Maize is the most extensive 
kharif crop, followed by rice, arhar and sugarcane. In the rabi 
wheat predominates, followed by barley, gram and peas. Boppy 
is also cultivated to a large extent, nearly 4,500 acres being 
under that crop. The standard of cultivation is high, as the 
holdings are fairly small and the demand for land is good. The 
total revenue of the pargana now stands at Bs. 2,10,079, being at 
the rate of Rs. 2-0-3 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-9 per 
acre of the whole area. At the summary settlement the demand 
was Rs.. 1,05,315, rising to Rs. 1,52,429 at the first regular 
settlement. Rents vary very greatly throughout the pargana* 
The best goind averages as much as Rs. 11 per acre in the case of 
low-caste tenants, while the worst bhur is no more than Rs. 2 
per acre. 

A vejy large proportion of the area is held by Rajputs and 
Brahmans, who are not only poor cultivators, but also give much 
trouble in the payment of rents. Of the lower castes Kurmis 
are most numerous, followed by Ahirs, Chamars, Muraos and 
Xiodhs. Besides these there are large numbers of Musalmans. 

The total population of the pargana at the last censxis ^um- 
bered 165,362 persons, of whom 85,836 were males and 79,526 
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fomnlcs. Classified according to religions, tliore Avere 128,699 
Hindus, 30,645 Musalmans and IS others.. As elsowhero in. the 
district there has been a considerable incroaso during the last 40 
years, for in 1869 the total ■was but 129,591 persons. There are 
303 villages in the pargana, but ■with the exception of Jarwal 
none are of any importance. Balirampur was once a consider- 
able place, but now it has disappeared, ha\dng been swept away 
by the Ghagra. The principal markets are at Jaiwal, Gandara 
and Hurasar. Colon elganj in the Gouda district was formerly 
included in this pargana and still attracts a considerable portion 
of the trade. Since the destruction of Bahrampur the trade of 
that place has been transferred to Ganeshpur in Bara Bank! and 
to Athaisa near Jarwal. There arc small markets at Kaisarganj, 
Bambhaur.a, in which stands the Jarwal Road station, Shadilal- 
ganj near Chilwaria s'tntion, Kurasar, Saraula, Badrauli, Kotwa, 
and two or three other places. The southern end of the pargana 
is traversed by the main line of the Bengal and North -'Western 
Railway, which crosses the Ghagra by the Elgin bridge at Bah- 
ramgbat and has two stations in the pargana at Gogroghat and 
• Jarwal road. The branch lino from Gonda to Bahraich passes 
close to the eastern borders and tlie stations of Payagpur aiid 
Chilwaria are within easy reach. The principal road is that 
from Bahrnmghat to Bahraich, which traverses the western half 
of the pargana from north to south, passing through Jarwal, 
Kaisarganj and Kurasar. The eastern half of tho pargana 
is traversed by tho road from Bahraich to Colonolganj. A cross 
road leads from Payagpur station to Kurasar and thence north- 
westwards to Sisaiya and Chahlarighat. This road is bridged 
. at the crossing of the Terhi and tho Sarju rivers. Close to its 
point of junction -with the Colonelganj road a branch line takes 
off to Kaisarganj and continues to Faruhighat on tho Ghagra. 
Besides these there are numerous ■village roads which are in good 
condition andfft for country carts, while during tho rai ns tho river 
Sarju is used to some extent for boat traffic. Besides facilitating 
the trade the construction of the railway has benefited tho 
pargana by protecting several villages from oro.sion on the port 
of the Ghagra owing to the long training works that have been 
erected to protect the Elgin bridge. 
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There ttro post-offices at Kaisarganj, Jartval, Bambhaura, 
Gandara and Shadilalganj. Besides the tahsili school at Kaisar- 
gaijj, there are Government schools at the ^’illngcs above men- 
tioned and at Kurasar, Muhammndpur, IMirganj, Barhanli and 
TVazirganj. There are aided schools in seven villages and at 
Badranli a school is maintained by the Kapurthala estate. 

As many as 273 ^■illagc3 are held by taluqdarS; while 90 
are held in single zamindati and by coparcenorj' bodies. The 
chief tahiqdars of the pargana are non-resident. They comprise 
the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala, the Rajas of Kanpara and 
Payagpur, Rani Itrnj Kunwar of Gangwal in Ikanna, Rani 
Karain Dei of Jomdan in Charda, the taliiqdar of Rehwa in 
Fakhrpur and the Kalhaiis taluqdars of the Chhedwara in 
Gonda. Of the latter Thakurain Sarfaraz Kunwar of Dhana- 
wan holds the Bliondari estate consisting of 16 idllages and three 
pattis, with a revenue of Rs. 11,800 j Thakur Kageswar Bakhsh 
Singh of Shahpur holds 11 villages and six pattis, paj-ing Es* 
8,980; and Thakurain Ritraj Kunwar of Kamiar holds 13 villages 
an<i three pattis, paying Rs. 12,680. Of the resident taluqdars the 
chief is Sheikh Asghnr Ali of Ambhapnr, who holds property 
in the parganas of Hisampur and Bahraich, amounting to 35 vil- 
lages and 26 pattis and paying a revenue of Rs. 22,587 as well 
as a small estate in Bara Banki. He is a Qidwai Sheikh related 
to the family which still possesses considerable local influence in 
Bara Banki and Lucknow, whose original home is at Juggaurin 
the latter district. One of these Qidwais, Sheikh Kizam-ud" 
din, married the only daughter of Sheikh Muhammad Roshnn of 
Rchauda Rasulpur and his descendant. Sheikh Amir-ullah, mar- 
ried the only daughter of Ali Muhammad, on Ansari Sheikh,- 
who held the estate of Gandara. The two properties were united 
and now go by the name of Ambhapur. The ancestor of Ali 
Muhammad had been made Qonungo of the pargana, and this 
office remained in the family for many generations. The taluq- 
dar resides at Gandara. The Jarwal Saiyids who hold the pro- 
perties of Alinagar and Wera Qozi still retain a small portion 
of their ancestral property in this pargana. An account of the 
family and their estates will be found in the article of Jarwal 
town, as well as in the preceding chapters. 
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Thakurain JaipalEiinwar of Mustafabad is tho ■vndo'w of 
Indrajit Siugb, a member of the iKalbans ChbcdMura in Gonda. 
She owns in this pnrgana four villages and 12 pattis with a 
revenue of Rs, 6,480 os well as throe villages in the Gonda district. 
Tho property was obtained about 100 years ago by purchase 
from the Saiyids of Jarwal. 

The taliiqa of Inchapur Umri, consisting of five villages and 
four pattis, with a revenue of Rs. 7,730, belongs to GaurThakurs, 
now represented by Thakur Sitla Bakhsh Singh. The estate is of 
recent origin, having been purchased in 1348 Fasli by Sorabjit 
Singh, the grandfather of tho present tnluqdar, from Zafar 
Mchdi of Jarwal. 

The zamindars of tho pargana are principally Thakurs and 
Saiyids, the former being of the Raikwar' and Ealhans clans, 
and the latter related to the Jarwal Saiyids. Tho chief estate 
is that of Harhavpur, which consists of over 100 villages in the 
north of the pargana and is owned by tho Raikwars, who are 
still for the most part proprietors, but in some oases they have 
sold their superior rights to Mahant Hnrcharan Das of Luclcnow. 
The property was founded by Harhardeo, tho fourth Raja of 
Baundi, who married, ns a second wife, tho daughter of a Brahman 
who owned these villages. They have been all divided amongst 
the diftbront branches of the family, so that some members have 
whole villages and mahals in .single zaraindnri tenure, while others 
hold whole villages and mahals in joint zamindari and others, 
again in coparcenary tenure. At present, however, each proprie- 
tor or group of proprietors has a considerable number of villages 
or mahals and tho coparcenary Raikwar communities do not 
consist of many sharers. 

The pargana is one of the oldest in tho district and takes its 
name from the village of Hisampur, which adjoins Gandara, 
and was founded by some Ansaris in honour of Hisam-ul-Haq 
who is said to have been one of tho comrades qf Saiyid Salar. 
Those Ansaris came from Arabia and appear to have been tho first 
permanent Musalman settlers in tho district, having probably 
arrived in 1226 A.D., when Oudh was first brought into subjec- 
tion by ITasir-ud-din Mahmud. They occupied Hisampur and 
other villages in the neighbourhood and in time they acquired and 
’ 26Bir, 
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populated as many as 250 villages. The Bliars, liowevor, still held 
their own, and in the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq the ancestor 
of the Jarwal Saiyids found much difficulty in gaining possession 
of the jagir that had been bestowed on him. In the course of 
time the Ansaris passed away, and their possessions, with the 
exception of the taluqa of Ambhapur, appear to have fallen into 
the hands of the Saiyids, who at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century held as many as 276 villages, of which 157 had been 
acquired by purchase. The Saijnds, however, have in turn fallen 
upon evil days and the bulk of their property is now possessed by 
the Kalhans of Chhodwara. 

In the days of Akbar the pargnua was known by its present 
name and consisted of 107,400 bfghas of cultivati on, with a revenue 
of Bs. 1,18,676. In the time of Shahjahan the pargana had a total 
area of 435,702 bighas divided into 870 villages, with a revenue 
of Bs. 1,47,848. During the time of the Oudh Government many 
of these villages were transferred to other parganas, leaving 245 
villages at annexation. Under British rule there was a retransfer, 
raising the total to 727 villages, w’hich were demarcated in 447 
circles. At the first regular settlement this number was reduced 
to 363 villages. 

T IC AT TN A, Pargana Ikattka, TalM Bahkaich. 

The capital of the pargana lies in latitude 27® 32' north 
and longitude 81® 59' east, on the road from Bahraich to Bal- 
rampur, at a distance of 22 miles east of the former. A cross-road 
connects Ikauna with Payagpur and Bhinga. The place contains 
a police-station, post-office, branch dispensary anda Public "Works 
Department inspection bungalow. The school is maintained by the 
Eaja-i-Bajgan of Kapurthala and tenches up to the Anglo-Yerna- 
cular middle standard; it has eight masters and is attended by 101 
scholars. The bazfir is held daily and is of considerable local 
importance. The KapurthaLa estate built a masonry sarai here 
some fifteen years ago, and established a depOt for the manufac- 
ture and sale of wooden articles. There are six Hindu temples 
and three mosques. The population has very largely increased 
in late years. There are now 649 houses in the town, of which 
24 are of brick. The number of inhabitants at the last census 
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was S,57G, of whom 729 weroMusolmnns and 23 Sikhs and Aryas. 
In 18G9 the total was only 1^852. The town is administorcd 
under the Vi lingo Sanitation Act. 

Jknnnn has always been the headquarters of the Innwar 
chiefs, whoso ancestor, Barinr Sah, a Itisaldar in the service of 
FirozTnghlaq, came to Oudh in 1374. The estate W'as conils- 
cated after the mutiny and conferred partly on the Raja of Kapur- 
thnla and partly on the Raja of Balrampur. In former days it 
was known as Khanpiir Mahadeo, after one Elhnnu, a Bhar, who 
founded it about 650 years ago. It is pppularly said to derive 
its name from the angleloss fort, built by Ram S.ah, a descendant 
of Bariar Sah. A far more likely derivation, however, is to bo 
found in the name Arkhavana, mentioned by Iliuen Thsiang as 
lying to the north-west of Sahet Mahet, which is at a distance of 
five miles from Ikauna.* The fort is still in existence and con- 
tains a tahsfli of the Kapurthala estate: it stands to the west of 
the town, close to the police-station. 

IRAUNA Pargana, Talmll Bahraioii, 

This pargana consists of a long and narrow stretch of land 
lying along the eastern border of the disti’ict. It is bounded 
on the south and east by the Gonda district, on the north by 
Bhinga and Tulsipnr and on the west by Ilisampnr end Bah- 
raich. Tlie south-western border of the pargana is formed by 
the river Terhi, in whose neighbourhood aro a few villages on 
a low level below the central plateau of the district, wdiich 
continues eastwards from Bahraich pargana into Ikauna and 
extends north-wards and eastwards from the Terhi tarai to tlio 
volley of the Rapti. This high-lying tract consists in its west- 
ern portion generally of a loam soil of somcn'hat better quality 
than that found in pargana Bahraich, but occasionally broken 
by deiircssiona in -U'hich the soil stiffens into clay, and also by 
two small streams. Tho first of those is the Biswi, which rises 
in this pargana, but is of little importance. Tho other is tho 
Tcuns, Avhich rises in Bahraich and after traversing Ikauna at 
its narrowest part -is known astheKoani, and forms part of 
tho boundary between this district and Gonda, into which it 


• Vido Sttp^ Cb. V., p. 116. 
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flows leaving the pargana at the extreme eastern corner. In 
the neiglibourhood of the Goncla district the soil is generally 
stiffor and the chief crop is rice. The third tract is a low lying 
area between the Bapti and the Singhin, which is the principal 
' tributary of the former and is known in its upper portion as 
the Bhakla. The last and most northerly tract extends from 
the Knpti to the tarai land of Tulsipur, and goes by the name 
of tho Diirgapur ilaqa. This portion of th e pargana stands fairly 
high and consists largely of a stiff soil which softens frequently 
into a rich loam. In the extreme north it is traversed by the 
hill torrent known as tho Hathikund, which falls into the 
^aihon or Elain, a tributary of the Bapti. 

Irrigation is generally required only in the upland tract, 
where it is effected from the numerous small tanks, while 
earthen wells can be dug in some places and in the southern 
portion of tho pargana there arc numbers of half masonry 
wells. 

Tho total area of the pargana is 162,680 acres, or 254 square 
miles. Of this 98,490 acres, or 60 per cent., are cultivated, while 
49,230 acres consist of culturable waste and groves, and 14,881 
acres, of which more iJian half are under water, are barren. The 
rabi area slightly exceeds that sown in the kharff and as much 
ns 43 per cent, bears a double crop. The chief kharff staple is 
rice, while in the lowlying areas on the Terhi and Bapti maize 
is largely grown in those parts of the villages where there is a 
security from flooding j the some crop appears occasionally in 
the better villages in the south-west of the upland tract and 
again in Durgapur. Arhar and juar are also grown to a small 
extent, but there is very little sugarcane. In the rabi, wbeatY 
gram and peas are universally grown. Besides these bar ley .j, 
linseed and masur are frequently met with in different pari ) 
of the pargana. Of the cultivating classes Brahmans hold a 
far larger area than any other tenants in the pargana. Aftor 
them Kurmis are most conspicuous, being chiefly found in the 
northern portion of the pargana. Of the rest the most numer- 
ous are Ahirs, Chamars, Pasis and Thakurs. The average 
rental for the whole pargana is Bs. 4-10-1 per acre, while the 
standard rates vary from Es. S-2-0 per acre of goinddn tlm case 
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bf low'-caste tenants^ to Rs. 2-4.-0 per acre of bbnr. TJic total 
revomio of the pargana stands at Rs. 1,74,386, being at tlie rate 
of Ro. 1-12-4 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-2 per acre of 
the ■whole area. At the summary settlement the demand was 
Rs. 84,695, rising to Rs. 1,30,078 in 1867. 

, The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 109,036 persons, of whom 66,374 were males and 63,202 
females. Classified according to religion**, there wore 99,659 
Hindus, 9,934 Musalmans and 43 others, chiefly Sikhs and 
Aiyas. The development in population during the last forty 
years has been more rapid hero than in any other part of the 
district, for the total in 1869 was 79,421 persons, with an inci- 
dence of 306 per cent, to the square mile, whereos the rate now 
stands at 431. There arc 213 villages in the pargana, but most 
of these are quite insignificant in point of size. Ikauna is the 
only place that can bo described as a town, but besides thi** there 
is not a single place in the pargana with a population of oyer 
1,600 persons. There are only throe markets of any import- 
ance in the pargana, of which the chief is Ikauna j the others 
being Lachhmanpur in the Durgapttr ilaqa, a hamlet of Tandwa 
Kabir, south of the road from Bahraich to Ikauna ; at Bania 
Purwa, a hamlet of iVIanoharapur near the road from Ikauna 
to Bhinga; and at Jokhwa, a hamlet of Durgapui'. Tliere are 
fairs hold at five places in the pargana. The chief of these is 
at Tandwa Mahant on the Bahraich road and goes by the name 
of Sita Dohar, It is held twice a year with an approximate 
gathering of 6,000 souls. The others are at Haraiya in Durga- 
pur, Rampur Deomanpur adjoining Haraiya Gujra on the 
Terhi, and Bahadurpurghat on the Rapti. The only post- 
office is at Ikauna, Besides the anglo-vcrnaoular middle school 
at Ikauna and a school at Katwa, which aro maintained by the 
Raja of Kapurthala j th ere are eleven Government village schools 
in the pargana, the chief of which are at Lachhmanpur, Kursaha, 
Gangwalj R’igohi and Manohar.apur, and four aided schools. 

The Bahraich branch of the Bengal and Horth-Westem 
Railway traverses the western portion of the jiargana, but there 
is no station actually within its boundary, the nearest being 
Payagpur to the north andKauria in Gonda to the south. The 
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cnfstcrn end of tlio pargnnn is within roach of tho Balrampur 
branch of the Fame nuhvny. The chief road is that from I3al- 
rninpiir to Ikauna and IJahraich, which travor?as the centre of 
the pargjuia from caFt to wc>t. In tlic FOiith-wc?tcm corner, 
parallel to the railway, run? the road from Gonda to Payagpur 
and Baliraidi. A good branch road connects Payagimr with 
Ilcaiina and thence leads to Bbinga and 2J’anparn. Other roads 
lead from Ihaiinn to Dnrgapnr, croS'>ing the Rapti by a pontoon 
bridge and from Ikauna to Khargupur in Gonda. Besides tho 
GovcrnincriC road^ tiicrc are iititueroiH village tracks which are 
fit for cart traflic, and tlic Kapurthala estate has made many 
roads in tlie forc.'ts which materially contribute to the public 
convenience. 

Of the 213 villages in tho pargana as many as 203 arc held 
in taluqdnri tenure, of which ten are hold in permanent settle- 
ment by tho Raja of Balrampur. Tho largest part of the area 
is owned bj* the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala who holds no 
less than M-i villages and all the forest land. This property 
comprises the confiscated estate of the Janwars of, Ikauna. Of 
tho remaining laluqdars, the chief is Rani Itmj Kunwar of 
Gangwal, who owns 47 village^ and eight pattis in this pargana 
and in Hisampur, paying a revenue of Rs. 45,030. She is the 
widow of Raja Suraj Pnikadi Singh who died in 1809. The 
family arc Janwars and the estate wn>« founded by Partab Singh 
in 1710 A.D. Tho remaining talnqdar? are the Rajas of Payag- 
pur and Kaiipara, who, however, only hold a few villages. 

The histoiy' of the pargana is intimately connected with 
tho Buddhist kingdom of Snivasti, which is generally identified 
with the great ruins at Sahet IMalict in Gonda a few miles dis- 
tant from Ikauna.» Tkauna itself is supposed to be the old town 
of Arklmvana which is mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
Hiiien Thsiang- The village of Tnndwa is supposed by General 
Cunningham to be the Towai of the same author, where Ka< 7 apa 
Buddha was born and buried j a statue of tho mother of Sakyo 
Buddha is now worshipped in the same village as Sita. It is 

♦ Tlic idcntiRcation has been cbalicnpca by Sir. V. A. Sraitb, ride 
** The remnins near Kwiint” p- 4, iind b1*o J. H. A. S. ISflS. p.S20, nnd ISOO, p. 1. 

It has been enpported by Dr. Blocb, J. 'A. S. B. 189P, p. 2^4, sndDr.Hocy, 
J.A,S.B. 1900, p. 
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not till the reign of ITiroz Shah that wc get further glimpses 
into tho history of the pargaun. Up to that period this part of 
the country is said to have been ruled by Barhais, and it was 
OAving to their lawlessness that Firoz Shah when he visited 
Bahraich in 1374 A.D. granted the pargana to the Janwar 
Bariar Sah on condition of putting down these marauders. 
This Bariar Sah was the younger son of Narsinglideo who 
lived at Pawagarh in Gujarat and had taken service with the 
Emperor. ‘ 

Tradition says little about cither the ilaqa or the family 
tmtil the time of Maha Singh, ninth in descent, in whose time 
(in the year 1635 A.D.) the title and pay of a risaldar wore lost 
to the family, though Shah Jahan confirmed the then holder in 
his jjroprietary right in the ilaqa. At that time tho estates were 
almost conterminous with the present pargana, though the 
Sultan's fa/rmdn entitled the grantee to a percentage on tho 
revenue of several other parganas. The trans-Rapti portion 
of the estates seems to have been acquired 'by tho Ikauna 
taluqdar subsequent to tho reign of Bahlol Lodi ; for, in the 
year 1483 A.D., pargana Dangdnn, of which it was a portion, 
consisting of 192 villages, was hold by a hill Raja called Udatt 
Singh i Avhereas in 1667 A.D. tho liill chiefs of Phnlabang 
and Jumli jjossessed only 78 villages in this part. The Ikauna 
house had previously, u is. about the year 15G6 A.D,, thrown 
-ofi^ a branch, th.at of Balrainpur, and in Maha Singh's time 
the Gujigan j and Jagannathpur estates Avere occupied by cadets 
of this same family. Chain Singh, eleventh in dojccnt from 
Bariar Sah, obtained another /ewundu from Jlchli to tho same 
effect as that of Maha Singh, in 1716 A.D., and it was in his 
time that his brother Partab Singh setup for himself in the 
Gnngwal ilaqa, which marched with that of tho Gonda Raja, and 
was consequently difficult to hold. From this time until 1816 
A.D. the whole estate aa^ss under gwdsi-dircct management, a 
tahsildar residing on it to protect the goA'crnmcnt interests. 
Tavo generations after Chain Singh come Abdott Singh, in avIxoso ' 
person the curse of madness first came upon the family;* 
Bijai Singh, tho sixteenth in descent, and his son, Liil Baha- 
dur Singh, both being afflicted in this Avay. It Avas throe years 
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only prior to annexation tliat XJdit Prakasli Singh succeeded 
to the estates, the whole of which he lost for complicity 
in rebellion. The Gangwal raj was foimded by Partah Singh, 
as related above. Por two generations the contests with tbe 
Gonda raja for this border estate, called the Dobaha and 
Manikapur ilaqns, were continnous. Partab Singh was killed 
in one of these fights, but his son, Jaswant, managed to hold 
his own well up to 1769 A.D. Sishan Parshad, his grandson, 
however, who succeeded, hold only 12 or 15 villages, the 
remainder of the estates being held hlidm by the Nazim up 
to 1S16 A.D., in which year all the original estates held by 
Partab Singh were restored to the taluqdar, who thereafter 
held undisturbed possession. Iiike all the great estates in 
this district, the ilaqa grew greater still during the forty years 
immediately preceding annexation, but a Nemesis was coming 
in the shape of the tyrant Kaghubir Dayal, Nazim, who com- 
pletely devastated the countryside in 1846-47 A.D. A curse 
of childlessness* is said to have descended on the family since 
K!ishan Parshad Sin^ killed Himmat Singh, the first taluqdar 
of Payagpur. The late taluqdar is nephew of Kishan Parshad 
Singh and had himself no son to succeed him. 

JAJMNAHA-BHAWANIPUH, Fargana ChA-HDA., 
Tahsil Nanpaba.. 

A village lying a short distance north of Slalhipur police- 
station, and two miles from the left bank of theBhakla, and an 
equal distance from the right bank of the Eapti, in lati- 
tude 27® 53' north and longitude 81® 46' east. It contains 
the residence of the Sikh taluqdar of Jamdan, one of the 
loyal grantees among whom the Charda taluqa was divided 
after the mutiny- There is a considerable bazdr here in 
which markets are held daily, and a village school attended 
by 81 scholars. The population at the last census numbered 2,306 
persons, of whom 747 were Musalmnns and 36 Sikhs. There 
are many -Elurmis among the BEindu inhabitants. • The large 
population is mainly due to the fact that the village is made 
up of a number of detached hamlets and there is ho large 
main rite. 
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JARWAI/, Pargana HisAMPtrE, TalisU Kaisaeganj- 
Aq old tovea situated in latitude 27® 10' north and 
longitude 81® 33' east, on the road frona Bahramghat toBahraich, 
at a distance of six miles south of Kaisarganj and 29 miles 
from Bahraich. Approached from the north through numerous 
mango groves, it lies hidden from sight, and owing to the low- 
ness of the situation the town and the adjoining country is 
unhealthy. Four miles to the south is the Jarwal Road station on 
the main line of the Bengal and North-'Western Railway in the 
village of Bambhaura,. with which Jarwal is connected by a 
second-class road joining the Bahramghat road at Athaisa, 
about a mile and-a-half soxith of Jarwal, whore there is a Emall- 
bazdr. Markets are held at Jarwal twice weekly, on Mondays 
and Fridays, the chief trade being in skins and hides. A con- 
siderable traffic also takes place in cloth, grain and brass 
vessels. The manufactures of the place include felt, fireworks, 
saltpetre and dyes. There is no fair at Jarwal, but there are 
small gatherings within a few miles at Birthana, Dhanria, 
Bhadrasi and Katka Marautha. Jarwal 'dontains a post-office 
and a village school attended by 89 pupils. It is administered 
under the Village Sanitation Act and possesses 872 houses, of 
which only seven are of brick. There are seven Hindti temples 
and ton mosques. The population in 1901 numbered 4,660 
persons, of whom 2,996 wore Musalmans. There has been a large 
increase of late years, for in 1872 the total was only 3,328. 

" The original name of the town Avas Jarauli, and it was hold 
by the Bhars. In, the days of Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq one 
Saiyid Jamal-ud-din received from tlio Fmperor a grant 
of 16,000 bfghas in this part of the country and this man's son, 
Zikria, overthrew the Bhar Raja, Chhatarsal, and founded the 
family of Saiyids who still reside here. Within the last 
eighty years, however, the influence of the Saiyids has much 
decreased, and a large portion of their property has fallen, 
into the hands of their Rajput neighbours. There are two taluqas 
belonging to this family. Saiyid Zafar Mehdi of Alinngar 
owns nine villages and 18 pattis in this pargana and Bahraich, 
but the estate is hoi^clessly mortgaged to the Raja of Mali mud- 
abad, from^ whom he receives an allowance. The other 
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talaqdar is MiiSatnmat Tayab Begam of "Wera trho o^ras 
eight villages and 17 pattiS in Hisam^ar and Bahraich, but 
is also deeply indebted. Both have their residtotic in JarvraL 


KAISAEGAITJ, Fargana Hisampub, Tdlisfl Kaisabgabj. 

The headquarters of the tahsil were removed from Kurasar 
to Xaisarganj, a village on the main road from Bahraich to 
Bahramghat, in 1876. It lies at a distance of 22 miles from 
Bahraich, in latitude 27° 15^ north and longitude 81° 33^ east; 
close by at Kunari, a distance of a mile and-a-half from 
Haisarganj, there is a Public TVorhs Department inspec- 
tion bungalow. Saisaiganj contains, besides the tahsil build- 
ings, a munsiPs court, registration office, police-station, post- 
office, and a tahslli school attended by 114 pupils. There is a 
small market held here twice a week, on Mondays and Fridays. 
Xaisarganj lies in the revenue mauza of Dehwa Sher Bahadur 
Singh, which in 1901 had a population of 969 persons, of 
whom 366 were Musalmans. 


KAISARGANJ TaMl. 

This is the southern subdivision of the district and con-- 
Sists of the two pUrganas of Fakhrpur and Hisamput which lie 
along the left bank of the Ghagra and comprise the wide stteteb 
of lowlying' land which extends &om the river to the central 
plateau of the district. It is bounded on the south and west by 
the Ghagra, on the north by the tarhar of Kanpara and the 
parganas of Bahraich and Xkauna, and on the east by the 
Gonda district. A full description of its physical aspects, reve- 
nue and agriculture, will be found in the two pargaUa articles. 
Th'e headquarters are at Kaisarganj, a small market village in 
Hisampur, whither they were removed from iKurasar some 
years since. There is a tahsildar at Kaisarganj, which is also 
the headquarters of a mimsif, who is subordinate to th'e Judge 
of Gonda. Police-stations are established at Pakhipur, KaiSar- 
ganj and Sisaiya, while th'e norlhem an’d north-eastern portions 
belong to the police circles of Payagpur, Bahraich and Kh&iri- 
ghat. The tahsil contains no towns of any size or importance, 
the largest being thedecayed old Muhammadan qasbu of Jarw'al. 
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At tho same time it is characterized by a number of large 
villages, such as Baundi, Fakhrpnr, Sisaiya and Bamhnauti, an 
account of which will be found either in separate articles or in 
»the descriptions of the parganas. The tahsll is well provided 
with means of communication. Through the extreme south 
passes the main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
which crosses the Ghagra by the great Elgin bridge near Bah- 
ramghat. , There are stations at Gograghat and Jarwal Road. 
The northern portion is also within easy reach of the Bahraich 
branch of the same railway, the stations of Payagpur, Ohil- 
waria and Bahraich being all close to the boundary. The chief 
roads of the tahsll are those leading from Bahraich to Bahrom- 
ghat and Oolonelganj. Other roads lead from Bahraich to 
Ohalilarighat and Sltapur and to Kataighat and Kheri. Ghah- 
lari is also connected with Nanpara on the north apd with 
Rlurasar on the Bahramghat road on the south-east. From 
Kurasar an important branch road leads to Payagpur, Ikauna 
and Bhinga. On the Bahramghat road there are military 
enoamping-grounds at Athaisa, Dewa and Fakhrpur, 

The total population of the tahsfl at the last census num- 
bered 348,172 persons, of whom 181,120 were males and 167,052 
female-s. Hindus largely predominate, numbering 284,443, as 
against 63,662 Musalmans and 67 of other religions. Of the 
latter 48 were Sikhs, 17 Christians and two Aiyas. Of the 
Hindus, Ahirs are most numerous, amoimting to 40,516. Next 
to them comeBrahmans, 35,136 ; Chamars, 34,128 ; Lodhs, 23,810; 
Kurmis, 23,082 ; Thakurs, 13,376, and Gadariyas, 11,736. The 
Thakurs are mainly of the Raikwar clan, while there are con- 
siderable numbers of Bais, Halhans and Chauhnns. Of the 
hfusalmans the most numerous are Julahas, followed by Pathans 
and Sheikhs. These are mostly found in the southern part x>f 
the tahsil, their headquarters being the old town of Japwal. 

With the exception of the extreme southerly portions in 
.which a good deal of trade is carried on by means of the rail- 
way and the Bahramghat bridge, the subdivision is .purely agri- 
cultural. The various occupations, jWith the exception ,of culti- 
vation and cattle-breeding, are less strongly represented here than 
nlsewhe^re in the district; After the supply ofthp noce^pries of 
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life in the'sliape of food, drink and clothing, the only occupation 
that engages number of persons is transport and storage. There 
are no manufactures peculiar to the tnhsil and but the ordinary 
proportion of persons engaged in the usual village crafts, 
none of which deseni’c anj' special mention. Pelt cloth of 
medium quality is manufactured at Jnrwal, but the trade is not 
flourishing. , 

KATARNIANGHAT, Pargana, DuAHMAUPnii, 

Tahail Nakpaha. 

A small railway station on the south bank of the Girwa 
river, only deserving of mention as being the terminus of the 
branch line of the Bengal and North-Western Eailway. There 
is a bridge of boats across the Girn'n, whence a cart track leads 
into Nepal, leaving British territory at Gulra on the frontier. 
Katarnianghat is situated in latitude 28° 20^ north and longitude 
81° 8' cast. The place contains a forest bungalow and a trafiSc 
registration post. There is no - cultivation in Katarnianghat, 
the land being Government forest on both sides of the river. 
The only houses are the sheds of grain-dealers, who export very 
largo quantities of grain by rail, most of which comes from 
across the Nepal border and is the produce of the tract lying 
between the Girwa and Kajiziala. ‘et> 


KHAIEIGHAT, Pargana and Talisil Nanpaka. 

A village, frequently known as Behra, in the south-west of 
the pargana, at a distance of twelve miles from Nanpara, -with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road that south of 
Nhairighat dhddcs into two, one road leading to Kataighat and 
Khcir, and the other to Chahlarighat and Sftapiu:. The place 
stands in latitude 27° 47' north and longitude 81° 23' easty on the 
left bank of the Sarju, at a short distance from its confluence 
with the Ghagra. There is a police-station here, a post-office 
and a Government school, attended by 48 pupils, as well as a 
tahsll of the Napurthala estate. The bazllr is of consider- 
able importance and is held daily. A large traffic is carried 
on in grain, which is exported by the Ghagra. Adjoining 
Nhairighat on the w’cst- is the village of Dhakia,' which 
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contains a soliool supported by the Sapuxtliala estate. A fair 
takesplaco every Friday in Dbakia, and is known as tbe mela 
l^umda Shab. Tbe population of tbe two villages at the last 
census numbered 2,143 persons, of wbom 577 were Musalmans. 

KUEASAE, Pargana Hisampub, TahsU Kaisabgakj. 

This village from annexation till 1876 formed tbe head- 
quai'tcrs of tbe tahsil. It lies on the main road from Babraicb 
to Babramghat, at tbe point where it is crossed by tlie road from 
Sitapur and Ohahlarighat to Payagpur, at a distance of 18 miles 
from tbe latter and 18 miles from Babraicb, in latitude 
27® 19' north and longitude 81® 33' east. It possesses a mar- 
ket held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and a 
village school with an attendance of 50 pupils. The population 
at the last census numbered 1,162 souls, of wbom 791 were 
Musalmans, chiefly Julabas. 


MAIiHIPUE, Pan'gcma Chabda, TaJiaU Nanpaba. 

A village on the road from Babaganj station to Bhinga and 
Ikauna, in latitude 27° 50' north and longitude 81® 45' east, some 
fifteen miles duo east of IN'anpara. *A short distance to the 
south-east of the village the Bhinga road is crossed by that 
running from Bahraich to Eakardarighat on tbe Eapti. The 
village consists of two portions, Malhipur Kalan and Malhqiur 
Khurd, which have a combined population of 1,978 persons, of 
wbom 298 are Musalmans. A short distance east of the village 
is tbe baziir of Katra, where markets arc held daily. Malhipur 
possesses a police-station and post-office, while there is a school 
at Katra, with an attendance of 47 boys. 

MAEAWA, Pargana Fakhbpub, TahsU Kaisaboanj. 

A large village on tbe banks of the Ghagra, a short distance 
south of Sisaiya and close to the road from that place to Eurasar. 
It contains tbe residence of Eani Xiaobbman Kunwar, who holds 
half of the Chahlari taluqa. There is a small market here held 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays in every week. The village contains 
a populationof2, 258 persons, ofwhoml94 were Musalinans. The 
chief Hindu castes are Chamai^, Brahmans and Ahirs. Besides 
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tho main site, which contains the small fort, the village includes 
a number of small hamlets and covers a very considerable 
area. 


MATEEA, Pargana and Tahstl Nanpaba. 

Tho name given to a railway station on tho branch line of 
tho Bengal and North -‘Wc'^torn Eailway between Bahraich 
and Nanpara, in latitude 27“ 47^ north and longitude 81“ 34^ 
cast. It lies in tho -vdllngo of Bhaim Khora, along tho east- 
om borders of which passes the road from Bahraich' to Nan- 
para. There is a considerable grain marlcct at the railway 
station held daily. There is a post-ollice here, but nothing 
else of any interest or importance. Tho Wllage contains a 
population of 8S0 persons, of whom 92 are Musalmans. 

MOHANPURWA, vide MOTIPtlR. 

MOTIPUR, Pargana and TalisU Nanpara. 

A village situated in latitude 28“ 2' north and longitude 
81“ 23' cast, on the north-western border of the pargana by the 
side of the road from Nanpara to Sujauli in Dharmnnpur. Paral- 
lel to this road runs tho Ka^arnianghat extension of tho Bengal 
and North -'Wostorn Railway, with a station close to hlotipur, 
known by the name of Mohanpurwa. A short distance to tho 
oast of tho •\dllnge flows the river Sorju. Motipur contains a 
police-station, iiost-oflSce, a dispensary and an aided school 
attended by 20 boys. The dispensary was founded by the Raja 
of Nanpara and made over to the District Board. It is the 
headquarters of the ranger in charge of tho Motipur forest 
range. A small bazfir is hold here twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, and there is also a daily market at the Mohan- 
pum’a station whence large quantities of grain are exported 
by tho railway. The population of Motipur at the last census 
numbered 1,410 persons, of whom 611 were Musalmans. The 
adjoining village of Mohanpurwa is inhabited by 1,278 persons: 
Musalmans numbering 252. ICurmis are the most numerous 
Hindu caste in both villages. Since tho railway was opened 
a considerable bazfir has sprung up at Mohanpurwa and very 
large quantities of grain are exported by rail. 
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MUHTIHA, Po/rgcma Dhaewaotub, TdhsU 
Nanpaea. 

A small jungle village on the banks of the Sarju^ which, 
here divides the pargana from iNepal, situated in latitude 28® 10' 
north and longitude 81“ 20' oast. At a short distance we’*t, there 
is a station of the same name on the Xatarnianghat extension of 
the Bengal and USTorth-Weatern Railway, which runs through 
the middle of the closed forests of the Motipur range. There is 
h forest bungalow at Murtiha, but it is otherwise an entirely 
insignificant place possessing a population of only 144 persons^ 
nearly ail of whom are Ahirs. 

NANPARA, Pargana and TaJisil Nanpaea. 

The headquarters town of the tahoil lies in latitude 27® 62' 
north and longitude 81® 30' east, at a distance of 22 miles 
north of Bahraioh on the road to Nopalganj. To the east of 
the town runs the branch line of the Bengal and North -Western 
Railway from Gondo to Katarnianghat, and from Nanpara sta- 
tion a second branch runs parallel to the road leadi ng to Nepalganj. 
Other roads lead north to Motipur, south-east to Bhingn and 
Ikauna and south-west to Khairighat and Kataighat on the 
Ghagra. Hanpara stands at a height of 620 feet above the sea 
and is situated about one mile from the edge of the high ground, 
which forms the water-shed of the Sarju and the Rapti> 
Besides the tahslli buildings there is a first-class police-station, a 
branch dispensary, post-office and a Public Worlcs Department 
inspection bungalow. There is an English middle school main- 
tained by the Raja of Nanpara at his own expense. 

The population of the town at the last census numbered 
10,601 persons, of whom 6,401 were males and 6,200 females. 
Musalmans largely predominate, numbering 7,362 as against 
3,230 Hindus and 29 others, of whom 12 arc Christians. The 
place has largely grown of late years, for in 1869 the total was 
only 6,818 persons. There are ten mosques and idgahs in the 
town and thirteen Hindu temples, but none of these are of any 
interest. There is a large mai’kct held hero every day in Gair- 
wain Sharif muhalla and another important grain mart at the 
toilway station, from which a large amount of com is exported^ 
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A fair of considerable importance is held at Jangli ITath on 
the old bank of the river in the months of Bhadon andPhagun. 
Another gathering, lasting for a week, takes place in a hamlet 
of Nanpara and goes by the name of Takia Malang Shah. It 
occurs in the month of Magh, when about 5,000 persons assem- 
ble. A third fair is held at Takia ghat, five miles to the north- 
west of Nanpara at the dargah of Shah Sajan. At the some . 
place another gathering takes place on the banks of the Sarju, 
being known by the name of Ganga Ashnan. The estimated 
attendance is about 12,000 persons. 

Nanpara boasts of a newspaper which is published fortnightly 
and goes by the name of the Khurshed Nanpara. The town is 
administered as a municipality under Act I of 1900. The board 
consists of thirteen members, of whom ten are elected and three 
appointed by Government. The income of the municipality is. 
derived chiefly from an octroi tax on imports, and in 1902 amounted 
to Rs. 15,126, including a balance of Rs. 1,872 from the preced- . 
ing year. Besides the octroi tax, which is chiefly levied on 
articles of food and drink, cloth and drugs, the only other 
important source of income is the revenue from pounds, markets 
and muni cipal land. Th e expenditure for the same year amounted 
to Rs. 12,126, of which Rs. 2,117 were devoted to conservancy, 
Rs. *1,654 to public works, Rs. 1,338 to police and Rs. 2,673 to 
the cost of administration and collection.* The general sanitary 
condition of the town is satisfactory and the health good. With 
the exception of occasional outbreaks of cholera, epidemic diseases 
are •practically unknown. 

According to the tradition the place was founded by a Teli 
named Nidhai,ilB original name being Nidhipura, which was cor- 
rupted first into Nadpura and thence to Nanpara. It came into the 
possession of Rasul Khan, the ancestor ofthe present Raja, in 1630 
A.D. The history ofthe family will be found in the article on 
Nanpara pargano, and in the account of thehistory of the district. 

NANPARA Pcwgana, TaJisil Nanpaka- 

This is the largest pargana of the district, extending from 
Nepal on the north .to the parganas of Fakhrpur and Bahraich 


* See also Appendix, Table XVl. 
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on the south. To the west the boundary is formed by tbc Knuriald, 
which separates the pargana from the Kheri district. On the 
noidih-west lies Dharroaupur, while on the cast it marches with 
pargana Charda. It has a total orea of 339,203 acres, or 530 
sqaare -miles. 

The eastern portion stands high and forms part of the central 
table-land of tho district, which constitutes the watershed of tho 
two river systems of the Bapti and th e Ghagra. Th is plateau is 
narrow towards tho north, where it enters tho pargana from Dhar- 
manpur, but widens otit as It extends southwards. 1 n the extreme 
noith-enst there is a .stretch of Government forest, which covers 
31,671 acres, or 49 square miles. This upland portion is marked 
by a very distinct bank on the west throughout its length. It 
is traversed by several nfilas which flow from north-east to south- 
■west. The most northerly is the Hand, which flows in a deep 
bed through one or two villages before joining theSarju. South 
of these are tho Dundra, Dlmrsoti and Risia ndlas, \vhich gen- 
erally flow in shallow beds till they approach the high bank, 
whore they cut deep ravines, whose bank.>s are clothed with 
jungle. Tho soil of this plateau is generally a loam of fair 
average quality with an inclination to clay in tho depressions, 
which are chiefly found along the Charda border. In^ tho 
south-west the surface is more uneven and resembles tho 
undulating jungle-covered Inndin thenorth of pargana Bahmich. 
Thero are coiJsidcr.ablc patches of sfil forest hero, whioh belong 
to the Raja of Nanpara. 

TJic river Sarju, which enters the pargana from the eastern 
border of Dharmanpur, cuts right tlirougli tlie north of this plateau, 
leaving a gap of some miles in width betw'ocn the uplands of 
Dharmanpur and ITanpara. It formerly flowed under the high 
bank for the whole of its course, -whioh is clearly marked by the 
stream Icno-wn as tho old Sarju that flows tJi rough Nanpara and 
the Kaisarganj tahsil, eventually joining the Ghagra in thcGonda 
district. The present river flows in n more direct oourso to tl-.o 
Kauriala, which it joins in thosonthorii extremity of tho pargana ; 
owing, it is said, to a diversion made about a centurj' ago by 
a timber merchant. It is a somewhat variable stream, but is 
generally beneficial, as when it changes its course or overflows its 

27bu, 
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bnnIcSj it usually leaves behind it a rich fertilizing deposit | 
unless the flood be very rapid, when the fields are covered with 
sand, the lighter particles of loam having been carried away. 

All the basin of the Sarju, w'lth that of the old Sarju and 
the land in the neighboxirhood of the Ghagra, comprise the tarJuvr, 
or low'lying portion of the pargana, a purely alluvial tract the soil 
of which, especially in the higher portions, is a light loam, with 
a constant tendency to sand. In the old river channels there 
is a good deal of clay, and most of the area is liable to flooding. 

The pargana is not nearly so well wooded as its neighbours 
to the south, only 1*63 per cent, being grove land. ,The cultiva- 
. tion has increased enormously of late years, and now amounts 
to 103,896 acres, or nearly 67 per cent, of the total area. The 
cultiirable area, consisting of groves, waste and fallow, amounts to 
88,530 acres, or 138 square miles, as against 213 ‘square miles 
recorded at the first regular settlement. Of the remainder nearly 
half is under water. * 

The kharif harvest exceeds the rabi in atea by more than 
11 per cent, and over 23 per cent, bears a double crop. Rice is 
the ohief staple of the kharif, especially in the upland portion, 
whereit is chiefly of the transplanted variety. In th e Sarju tracts 
maize predominates, sometimes growTi alone, but more frequently 
mixed with juar, while there is a large amount of late rice and 
kodon. In the rabi, wheat takes the lead, either alone or in com- 
bination with barley. Besides these gram, masur, peas, rape and 
linseed are universally grown. There is very little garden cul- 
tivation in the uparJtarj but in the lowlying tracts poppy and 
and other garden crops are extensively raised, while in the north 
the castor-oil plant is grown in every village. The cultivation 
is generally of a high standard, the tenantry being chiefly Ahirs, 
Kurmis, Pathans, Chamars, Xiodhs and Pasis. The Ahirs are 
chiefly found near the Ghagra, where grazing is abundant. 
Rurmis and Pathans hold nearly one-third of the CTiltivated 
area, and are both good cultivators, particularly the former. High 
caste tenants are here scarcer than elsewhere in the district. 
Rents vary greatly according to the loca lily, but the average for 
the whole pargana is Rs. 4-14-0 per acre of cash-rented land, 
while the more privileged tenants pay an average of Rs. 3-16-4 
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per acre. The revenue of the pargnna now stands at Rs. 2,62,371, 
being at the rate of Re. 1-4-10 per acre of cultivation and 
Ee. 0-13-2 per acre of the whole area. At the summary settle- 
ment the demand was Rs. 74,733, rising to Rs. 1,78,049 at the 
first regular settlement. 

The population of the pargnna in 1901 numbered 208,447 
souls, of whom 106,467 were males and 99,990 females. Clnsoificd 
according to religions, there were 164,228 Hindus, 61,691 Mirnl- 
mans and 628* others, Christians and Sikhs. There has been ,aii 
enormous increase during the last 40 years, for in 1869 the total 
was but 148,672. The Musalmans, of whom Pathans form tho 
greater proportion, are mainly found in tho town of Nonpara 
and its neighbourhood. 

The only place of any size is tho municipal town of hfanpara. 
There are many largo villages, the chief of whicli are Gaighat, 
Sarra, Kundwa, Patrohya and Ohandanpur. Markets are held 
daily at Hanpar^town, Slieopnr, Bardaha, Dhakia, Khnirighat 
and at the railway stations of JTaupara, Risia, Mohanpurwa, 
and Matera. Small market^ arc hold twice a week at Gaigliat, 
Motipur and Badhai. There are several fairs, at Bjirdaha, Dha- 
kia, Lonkahi and those mentioned in tho artiolo on Nanpara 
town. 

Besides the English middle school maintained by the Raja 
at Hanpara, there are Government village schools at Gaighat, 
Belira, Slieopur, Eampur Dhobiha, Lal^pura, Intaha, Hibia, 
Samokhan and Dudhadhari j and indigenouB aided schools at 
Motipur and Shankarpur. A vernacular school is also main- 
tained by tho Kapurthala estate at Dhakin. Post-offices are 
established at Nnnpara, Gaighat, Motipur, Behra, Matera and 
Risia. 

The pargana is traversed from south to north by the branch 
line of the Bengal and North-ATestern Railway, which runs 
from Gonda and Bahraicli to Nanpara, whence two branches lead 
to Kcpalganj Road and Katarnianghat. The former w.as opened 
in 1880 and the latter in 1898. There are stations at Risia, 
Matera, ITanpava, Eai Bojha and Mohanpurwa* Several roads 
radiate from Uanpara, leading to Bahraioh, Bhinga, Nepalganj, 
Motipur and Khai righat , Tho last-named road branches into two 
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at Khairighnt, one road leading to Kataighat and the other to 
Ohahlarighat near Sisaiya. All parts of the pargana are con- 
nected by this system of main roads, and passable cart-tracks 
lead to the various railway stations. Timber and other forest 
produce are exported by the rail and also by the river Ghagra. 

Of the 312 villages in the pargana as many as 304 are held in 
talnqdari tenure, five being in the hands of single zamindars and 
coparcenary bodies, and three being held on revenue-free tenure. 

The chief taluqdar is the Saja of liTanpara, who owns over 
72 per cent, of the whole area. Ifext to him comes the Raja of 
Mallanpur in Sltapur, with nearly 12 per cent. The other taluq- 
dars are the Raja-i-Bajgan of Kapurthala, the Maharaja of 
Balrampur, who has purchased the three revenue-free villages 
comprising the Risia grant, the Raja of Payagpur and Thakur 
Asghar Ali Rhan of Tipraha in pargana Bahraich. 

The pargana is a creation of the English Government j the 
whole of it, with the exception of 63 villages formerly included 
in Pirozabad, having formed part of pargana Bahraich under 
native rule. 

Situated on the skirt of that belt of tarai which lies imme- 
diately under the Naipal hills, the pargana has been the scene 
of continual contests for the debateablc land between the lieges 
of the Dehli Sovereign and the tribes of the north. As early as 
the reign of Bahlol Lodi one Raja Sangram Sah, a hill chieftain, 
is found paying nominally a revenue of Rs. 54,921 for pargana 
Rajhat, which lies between Kanpara and the hills, but it may 
safely be assumed that the entry of this payment was a mere 
boast, and that Sangram Sah was independent, for Todar Mai is 
more honest and admits that his imperial master only held sway 
over 4,064 blghas of cultivated land in Rajhat. 

There is a tradition that shortly before Afcbar^s reign the 
whole of this part of the country had the misfortune to be 
cursed by a saintly mendicant by name Shah Sajan, who had 
his dwelling at X>ogaon, a town on the banks of the Sarju. The 
ban was effectual, the city was deserted by its inhabitants in one 
day, and the countryside was overrun by the Banjaras. It is 
certain, however, that this did not happen until after the time 
of Akbar; for in Abul Pazl’s record the town is spoken of as 
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‘being a flourishing place, the centre of a considerable trade -w^ith 
the hill tribes j and in the Araisli-i-mahfil, under the name of 
Deokhan or Deokan, it is described in similar terms, mention 
being made also of a mint of pice 'vvhioh was established hei’e. 
The town, to •which a separate article has been devoted, 
was evidently one of some importance, the ruins of the houses 
which still exist pro'ving the very substantial character of 
the buildings. The Ban jams in the reign of Shah Jahan 
became so troublesome that Salona Begam, the wife of Prince 
‘Dara, was unable to obtain possession of a jagir of 148 "villages, 
■which, under the name of Salonabad pargana, had been granted 
to her by her husband’s imperial father. It was then, in 1632 
A.D., that one Basnl Khan, Afghan, Togh, received a commis- 
sion from the Kmperor to coerce the Ban jaras, obtaining a grant 
of five villages and one-tenth of the rental of the whole of this 
disturbed tract of country. This risaldar is the ancestor of the 
present Raja of Kanpara, -u'hose family gradually secured a 
firm hold of the large estate now owned by him. In 1662 A.D. 
the Raja of Saliana, a fort situated within the hills, held the 
pargana of Rajhat, and also a portion of pargana Sujauli on the 
%'est, but he was apparently unable to penetrate further south, 
though ho was supported by other hill chieftains on the east of 
Salonabad. In 1784 A.D., the condition of this part of the 
country is illustrated by a clearing lease that was given to 
'Bhayya Himmat Singh, of Payagpur, by Asaf-ud-daula, from 
which it appears that out of 1,734 -pillages in the north of Bah- 
raich 1,486 were completely deserted, while the Kanpara estate 
only comprised 69 villages. Subsequently the Nanpara Raja 
pushed further northwards, and occupied 105 villages of pargana 
Rajhat, the Raja Kansah Sah of Saliana being driven back until 
his tarai territory was limited to 173 villages. This remaining 
tract of country was after the successes achieved by General 
Ochterlony annexed by the British, and made over to the Oudh 
Government in 1816 A.D.; Kansah Sah being killed, in 1822 
A.D., by the Chauhan Raja of Tulsipur, to whom this portion 
of the conquered territory was assigned. The next 30 years 
‘seem to have been a period of progress. The jungles gradually 
disappeared, and the taluqdars being men of a strong hand were 
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able to bold tbeir own against the avaricious cbakladars. For 
the sixteen years, however, prior to annexation, the internecine 
quarrels of the two Ranis, widows of Munawar Ali Rhan, 
inflicted injuries on the estate from which it has but recently 
recovered. The wide expanse of waste, however, has come rapidly 
under the plough, and the pargana is now on the way to pros- 
perity. Tlie estates of the Tulsipur tnluqdar were confiscated 
for rebellion, and conferred on the ]\Iaharaja of Balrampjir, but 
the Government subsequently made over all the villages of what 
was formerly pargana Ra jhat, except a few held by the Raja of 
Nanpara, to the Ifepal sovereign, from whom they had been 
wrested in 1S16 A.D., and the Balrampur Maharaja received 
the Charda and Kakardari estates in lieu of his first assignment. 

The late Raja of Nanpara, Sir Jang Bahadur Khon,K.C.I.E., 
died in April 1902 and has been succeeded by his son. Raja 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan. He was an enlightened nobleman 
and a liberal-minded proprietor, who raised the estate from 
a very low State to prosperous and flourishing circumstances. 
The property in this district consists of 333 villages and seven 
pattis in this pargana and in Bahraich, Hharmanpur, Xkauna, 
Hisampur, Fakhrpur and Charda, and is assessed at Rs. 2,48,688. 


RAHPARA TaM. 

■ This, the northernmost subdivision of the district, com- 
prises the tract of country lying to the north of the tahsils of 
■Kaisarganj and Bahraich, between the Kauriala on the west and 
south-west, which separates it from the Klieri district, and the 
territories of Hepal on the north. It consists of the three par- 
ganas of Ranpara, Dharmanpur and Charda, each of which 
has been separately described in respect of its physical cha- 
racteristics, agriculture, revenue and landholders. 

Although larger in area than most of the tahsfls in the 
province, it must be remembered that a wide tract of country in 
this subdivision is occupied by Government reserved forest, 
which is wholly under the control of the Forest Department. 
'A description of the forest area has already been given in the 
district account. The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of 
the district in the charge of a full-powered officer of the 
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flisti’ici staiF, assisted by a laUEildar, 'W’liose headquarters are at 
Ifatipara* For the purpo'lfes of civile jurisdiction it forms part 
of tho Bahraich iminsili in the Gonda judgeship. There are 
police-stations at Nanpara, jSIalJiipur, Khairigliat, ^fotipur and 
' Sujauli, "while part of unpara pargann falls within the circles 
of tho Bahraich j Bhiuga and Si$Bi3’n iwlice-stalions. Mention 
lias been made in the pargana articles of the various means of 
communications of the tahsil. The tract is traversed from end 
to oJid by tho branch lino of the Bengal and North -‘Western 
linilway leading from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara and 
thence branching north to Ncpalganj Bond and north-we«t to 
Katiirniaiighot. There are stations at Kisia, Matcra, Nonpara^ 
Babagnnj and Ncpalganj on the formerand at Rai Bojha, Moban- 
pnrwa, Murtilm, Nishangara, Biobiannd Ivaturuinngbat on the 
Katarniangliat extcii'sion, wbiob was completed in 189S. Mar-, 
kets have sprung up at all of these plnco«, and the line useful 
as providing a means for the export of grain, timber and tho 
bill products of Nepal. There arc no metalled roads in the tract 
except within the municipalitj' of Nanpara. The chief rood is 
that from Bahraich to Nanpara and thoucc to Ncpalganj or 
Bnnki in Nopal. Other roads lead from Nanpara to Bhingn and 
Jkauna on tho cast, to Motipur and Sujauli on tlic north-west, 
and to IChoii'ighat and Sisaiya on the south. Two roads from 
the stations of Kopalganj and Babagauj meet at Clmrdn, and 
thence continue east to Malliiiuxr niul Bhiuga. I’rom Bahraich 
a road leads through tlio eastern corner of Nanpara and tho 
eastern portion of tho Gbnrda pargana to Kalcarduri glint on 
the Rapti, which is crossed by a ferry leading to Nepal. Beisidcs 
these roads there are numerous tracks leading across the Ghngra 
bj'" the various ferries to the Khcri distidct. TIic only^ bridge 
of any importanoo in the tahstl is that ovor tho Sarju bj” which 
the railwaj' from Nanpara to TCalarninnghat crosses that river. 
There is a Public Works iDopartment inspection bungalow at 
Nanpara and numerous rest-houses belong to the Forest Depart- 
ment in different parts of tho tabsil. Nanpara itself is the only 
tow'n of any sixe or importance. Mention has been made in tho 
pargana articles of the larger villages and markets, but none 
of these, withqjossibly the exception of Rupidiha wboro there 
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is a station known ns Nepalganj Boad^ are of more than local 
importance. • 

The total population of the tahsll at the last census num- 
bered 325,587 persons, of whom 168,536 were males and 167,052 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 253,153 
Hindus, 71,708 Musalmans, 634 Sikhs, 50 Christians, 32 Arjas 
and 10 Jains. The proportion of Musalmans is much higher 
here than elsewhere in the district, owing no doubt to the long-^ 
established influence of the Pathan, Baj of I^nnpara. The 
Fathansin all numbered 9,044, being chiefly of the Yusufzai, Lodi 
and Ghori clans. Ne^ct to them come Sheikhs, Julahas, Behnns 
and converted Bajputs, who were originally for the most part 
Chauhans. The remaining Musalmans are of almost every 
class, the most numerous being Hajjams, Darzis, Manihars, Telis 
and Sains. Of the Hindus, Ahirs are the most numerous, num- 
bering 40,034. Next to them come Kurmis, 35,069 j Chamars, 
20,399; Boris, 17,240; Lodhs, 14,638; Brahmans, 13,757; Pasis, 
13,149, and Kahars, 9,225. Besides these there are numbers of 
Banias, Patwars, Dhobis, Muraos and Lunias. Thakurs are 
comparatively very scarce in this tahsfl, and we find no parti- 
cular clan strongly represented. 

The tahsfl as a whole is mainly agricultural in character. 
At the same time, owing to the amount of through trafiSc from ^ 
Nepal and the forest, we find a large number of persons engaged 
in transport and storage and a fair number of traders. Of the 
minor occupations the chief is naturally that in wood and 
other jangle products, while next to this come the manufac- 
ture of leather and the traffic in hides. The Manihars carry 
on their own trade of making glass to a considerable extent 
and the proportion of workers in iron and other metals is 
somewhat above the average, owing no doubt to the proximity 
of Nepal. , 

NAUBASTA, Pargana BHrxGA., TahsU Bahbaich. 

A large but unimportant village in the south of the pargana, 
a short distance west of the road from Ikauna to Nanpara, 
at the point where a branch road leads to Bhinga crossing the 
Bapti at Harai. It stands in latitude 27** 37^ north and 
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longitude 81° 66^ oast. The village forms part of the rich loam 
portion of the pargana ‘between the Itapti and the Bhnkla, and 
stands high enough to be beyond the reach of floods. It contains a 
population of 2,626 xjorsons, of whom .*502 arc Musalmans, Tho 
village lands nro very extensive, stretching Fouth to the Ikanna 
boundary, and contain a number of small hamlets. 

NAWABGANJ-ALflABAD, Pargana CnABnA, 

TaltsU Nanpah.!. 

The headquarters of Nawab Fateh Ali IChan, the laluqdar 
of this name. It lies in latitude 27° 63' north and longitude 
81° 40' oast. Besides the Uawab's residence and his tabsil 
offices, there is a Government village school hero, attended by 
89 boys. The market is bold twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, and is of merely local importance. TJio history 
of the Q,i;);ilbash family is given in the article on Charda 
pargana and also iJi tho account of tlie taluqa in Chapfer III. 
Ifowabganj lies on the borders of Nanpara pargana in tho 
revenue village of Ilnrlharpur, a short distance wc«t-of tho 
baz4r. Tho po]nilation at tho lost conpus numbered 1,237 per- 
feoiiSj of wliom 623 were Musalmans. A short distance oast of 
the village runs the road from Bhinga and Malhipur to Baba- 
ganj station, wHlo another rood runs south-east from JTowabganj 
to join that from Bhinga to Kfanpara at Shankarpnr. 

KEPALGANJ BOAD, vide RunmiiA. 


NISHANGARA, Pargana DiiARMANmn, TaksU Nanpaba. 

A small village on the western edge of the forest, aud 
on the outer extremity of tho high plateau, above tho swamps 
that form tho he.ad waters of tho Chauka; it lies in lotitudo 
28° 14' north and longitude 81° 14' east, at a distance of foitr 
miles cast of Sujauli and three miles north of DhormanpTir. It 
contains a station on the Eatarnianghat extension of tho Bengal 
and North -’Western Railway, from which a large amount of 
timber is exported, and also a considerable quantitj' of grain 
from Snjaiili. There is a forest bungalow hero, but nothing 
else of any interest. It oontainod in 1901 a population , of 310 
persons, of whom 184 wore Musalmans. 

28 bh. 
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PACHDEORI, ParguTia Fakhkpub, Talisil Kaisabqakj- 

A largo and scatitored village in tlie nortlx of tlie pargana 
near tlie banks of tlie Ghagra, situated in latitude 27® 40' north 
and longitude 81° 20' east, to the south of the point of junction 
of the roads loading from Hahraich and I^anpara across the 
river by the ferry known as Elataighat in this village and 
thence to hlallanpnr and Lakhimpur. A market is held here 
twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fridays. The population of the 
place at the last census numbered 2,688 persons, of whom 345 were 
IVIusalmnns. The village forms part of the Taundi estate, and 
belongs to the Maharaja of Rapurthala. It covers a very wide 
area and includes within its limits large stretches of grass 
jungle and alluvial waste along the banks of the river. 

PAYAGPUB, Pargana and TaJisil Bahkaich. 

A small town in the south of the pargana on the main road 
from Bahrnich to Gonda at a distance of 17 miles from the 
former, in latitude 27° 24' north and longitude 81° 60' east. 
At a short distance west of the town runs the branch line 
of the Bengal and North-Western Kailway with a station 
close to which there is alarge masonry ganj, which was built by 
the Kaja after the construction of the railway. A cross-road 
runs through Payagpur from Ikauna to Kurasar and thence to 
Kheri and Sitapur. The chief building in the town is the 
Kaja's palace, an extensive edifice to which large additions have ’ 
been made of recent years. Part of the building is of some 
antiquity and the great gateway bears traces of the unsettled 
times of the Oudh Government in the shape of a large hole 
made by a cannon-ball, the record, of a siege by the Nizam 
Kaghubir Dayal. Close to. the palace is a small guest-house,' 
which is maintained by the Raja for the convenience of Euro- 
pean visitors, and a dispensary erected by the present talnqdar 
in 1894. Adjoining the guest-house is a lofty and handsome ' 
temple which has recently been constructed. The public 
buildings comprise a polioe-statdon, post-oflSce and a school, 
which is attended by 76 pupils. The latter is now to be replaced' 
by an anglo-vernacular institution built and endowed by the' 
Raja, The place presents a thriving- appearance and all the- 


l^apti River* 
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roads are xactallocl. West of tlie to'tvil there is a Targe cxpausc 
of water known as the Baghel Tfil^ which is connected with the 
Terhi river by a short cutting. On the eastern side its banks 
are covered with sornb jungles. Markets are held at the ganj 
near the railway station every day, .while there is a smaller bazfir 
known ns the Talab Baghel baadr on the other side of the railway 
station, where sales take place on Mondays and h'ridnj’-s in 
every week. The chief trade is in grain, which is exported 
in large quantities by means of the railway. The total popu- 
lation of Payagpur at tho last census numbered 1,906 persons* 
of whom 1,784 were Hindus, 1C8 Musalmans and four Chris- 
tians. The village itself is hold on revontie-frce tenure. 

Raja Bhup Indra Bikram Singh, C.I.E., tho present taluq- 
dar of Payagpur, is a Rajput of the Jan war clan. Ho holds 
property in tho parganas of Bahraich, Chardn, Hisampur, 
Pakhrpiir, Ikauna and Hanpara, amounting in all to 143 villages 
■and cloven pattis, assessed to a total rovenuo of Rs. 1,24,847. 

RAT BOJHA, Pargana, and Tahatl Hanpaka. 

A small village on the north of the pargana on the left 
bank of tho Sarju, in latitude 27® 69' north and longitude 81° 28' 
east, at a distance of nine milesfrom !Nani>nra. Through it runs 
the Toad from Hanpara to Motipur and the raihvny from K’an- 
pnra to Katamianghat. There is a station hero, but nothing 
else of any importanco except perhaps a small fair, called tho 
xaela Parasnath Mahadco, that takes place hero four times a 
year in the months of Bhadon, Chait, Baisakh and Jeth. The 
population at the lust census numbered 717 persons, of whom 

226 were Musalmans. — • 

RAPTI RIVER. 

Tliis river takes its rise in tlio southern Himdlaya, and 
after flowing through Nepal territory for some 95 miles enters 
the district in pargana Charda, botw’cen the villages of Kundwa 
and Ganeshpur. It then flows in 'a very sinuous coniso, form- 
ing the boundary between Chorda and Bliinga for some distance, 
and then enters tho latter at tho village of Newada Bhojpur. 
After traversing Bhinga from noi*th to south it enters Ikauna 
at Bishanpur Ramnagar, and cuts oif the northom corner of 
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that pargana from the main bodj. It leaves the district at 
Hajgarh Gulariya and thence flovrs south-east through Gonda. 

The river is continually changing its course, but it gen- 
erally floTPS in a deep channel confined by high'banlcs, and only 
in more than ordinarily -wet seasons overflows its banks to any 
great extent. These overflows, however, are suflSiciently fre- 
quent to keep the alluvial soil of the villages within their range 
fresh and productive. 

The Hapti is navigable for most of its length, and a good 
deal of timber is exported in this manner. There are four 
Government ferries over the river : at Pipraghat on the roadv 
from Bhinga to Bahraich ; at Harai on the road from Bhinga to 
Ikanna; at Parasrampur near Bhinga ; and at Sakardarighat 
on the boundary between Bhinga and Charda pargana in the 
extreme north of the former. Besides these there are fourteen 
private ferries, of which three are in pargana Ikauna, nine in 
Bhinga and two in Charda. A list of these will be found in the 
appendix. 


BISIA, Fargana. arid TahsU NAifiPABA. 

A small village in the south of the pargana on the eastern 
bank of the stream of the same name, which joins the 8arjn 
near Bahraich. It is only important as containing^n station on 
the branch line of the Bengal and K’orth-'W^estem Bailway; close 
to which a bazSr is held daily. There is now no revenue village 
of Risia, the place having been originally a jangle grant held in 
fee simple which was recently purchased by the Maharaja of 
Balrampur, and has since been divided into the three villages of 
Bangla, Balbhaddarpur and Gokalpur. The station stands in 
Balbhaddarpur, which has a population of 1,879 persons, of 
whom 514 are Musalmans. 

I 

EUPIDIHA, FargaTiOt Chabda, Talvsil Nakpaba. 

A hamlet of the village of Kewalpur on the ITepal frontier, 
in latitude 28° 1' north and longitude 81° 37' east, through 
which passes the road from K^anpara to Banki or Nepalganj in 
iNepal, and the branch line of the Bengal and B’orth-'W' estern 
•Railway, which terminates here at the station of Ncpalganj 


Barju River.' 
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Road. TJio bazfir is the mo«4 important in the district, as 
far as the trade vrith JTcpal is concorned. It is of recent origin, 
and has only risen, to importance ■with, the construction of the 
railway. Markets arc held daily and there is a brisk trade dialing 
the winter months in grain, iron, cloth and spiocs. There is a 
branch post-office hero, an. aided school attended by 28 pupils, 
and a school of the American. Mission. The bazfir and village 
belong to the Maharaja of Balrampur, and the former was built 
by the estate in 1886. At the same time a road was made from 
Rupidilia to Olmrda through the forest. Another track leads 
north-east along the frontier into Nanparn pargana. The \'illago 
is the headquarters of tho Ranger of the Chakia-Gharda forest 
Tange. There is also a traffic regifctr.ition station, and an office 
of the Balrampur estate, to look after tho market and the rents 
and dues. The population of Kowalpnr in 1001 numbered 1,700 
■persons, of whom 1,338 were Hindus, 319 Musalmans and 41 
Christians and Sikhs. 


SARJH RIVER. 

There are two streams of this name in the district. Origin- 
ally, at no very distant date, there was but one river, whioh 
entered the d istrict from Hepal, separating that tcrritoi-y from tho 
parg,ana of Dharmanpur and flowing in a very tortuous and 
irregular course through the parganns of Nanparn, Raklirpiir and 
Hisampnr and finally joining the Ghngra in the Gonda district. 
About a centurj’’ ago, ho'a’’evcr, according to tradition, a timber 
merchant made a diversion of tho Sarjii in pnrgana Nan para with 
tho intention of procuring a more direct means of communica- 
tion with tho Ghagra, Whether this is tnic or not, the main 
stream of the river turns westwards in tho centre of pargana 
Hanpara and joins the Ghagra in the extreme southern corner of 
that pargana. Formerly the river thronghout its course flowed 
close below the higli bank of tho central plateau of the district. 
Its ancient bed. is still occupied by the stream known as the old 
Sarju, which, insinto of tho many variation.'* that have taken i)Inco 
in its course, presor\'Os, in tho main, the original direction of tho 
river, having its origin in the low lying ground or farhar of 
Hanpara and flowing through Fakhrpur and Hisampur. Tho 
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new Sarju is quite as erratic ns its predecessor, bat the floods 
which it causes and tlie changes which it makes in its course aro 
rather beneficial than harmful, inasmuch ns it leaves behind it a 
deposit of rich and fcrtilo loam, which gives a new life to the 
cultivation on its banks. Occasionally, when the floods aro * 
unusually rapid or the change sudden, wo find stretches of poor 
sandy soil in place of the richer deposit, the lighter imlicles 
having been carried away by the violence of the riveris action 
and only the hca^*icr grains of sand remaining. 

The old Sarju is of a different nature. Instead of being, as 
formerly, a mountain stream, it now finds its source in a series of 
jblls in Ifnnpara and flows sluggishly tbroiigli the district. It 
has generally a high bank, on one side at least, throughout its 
course. When it overflows it does very little damage, ns the 
lowlying land in its neighbourhood consists almost entirely of a 
hard, infertile sandy soil, on which cultivation is seldom if ever 
attempted. 

On the new Sarju there is but one Government ferry, at 
Gaigbat, on the road from l^anpara to Motipur. There are seven 
private ferries over the main stream of the Sarju, in pargnna 
Isanpara, the chief being those at Sarra, Chitlahwa and Rodmn- 
Jcoln. There aro 15 ferries over the old Sarju, of which seven 
are in pargann Hisampur and eight in Fnlchrpiir, but none of 
these are of any great importance, as tho river is bridged on the 
main road loading from Bahraich to Bnhmrogbat and on tlio 
road from ICiirasar to Payngpnr and Iknunn. 

The new Sarju is fed by several tributary streams in tlie 
north of Nanpara, tho chief being the AEand and Dundra nadi*’, 
both of which flow in a south-westerly direction from tlie borders 
of Nepal. Tho old Sarju is fed by the Dharsoti and Risio, which 
drain the uplands of Nnnpara and join tho Sarju clo=o to Bnli- 
raich, and by the Chandna, which joins it on the right bank in 
pargana Hisampur. 

SARRA, PaTfj'tnut awl Tohnil NAttrAUA.. 

Sarra, or Sarra Jlundri, is a village on the right bank 
of tho Sarju, at a distance of about .six miles nortK-%rc;t of 
Kanpara, in latitude 27® 5G' nortli and longitude Si® 23' C3®t. 
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A cart-track lends from tho headquarters town through Sarra, 
where it crosses the Sarju by a private ferry and on to Ganapur- 
ghat on tho Ghagra. The place is only noticeable for the size 
of its population, which in IDOlnumbered 2,972 persons, of whont 
343 were Musalmans. Ahfrs are the prevailing Hindu caste. 
The number of inhabitants is due to the addition of many small 
hamlets, vrliich are dotted about the extensive lands of the 
village. 


SIKANDARPUR, Pargana Fakhbptjb, 

Talisil Kaisaboanj. 

This village lies to the south-east of Sisaiya, at a short dis* 
tance south of the rond from that place to Nanpara. It is of very 
, little interest except for tho size of its population, which in 1901 
numbered 2,637, of whom 2,300 were Hindus and 237 Musalmans, 
more than half of tho former being Brahmans. The bulk of the 
' inhabitants live in Sikandarpur itself, but there are several 
hamlets scattered about tho village, the lands of which extend 
for a considerable distance in all directions. There is a large 
school hero attended by 72 pupils. 

SIRSIA, Pargana Tui-siBtJB, TaJisU Baicraich. 

A small village on the road from Hepalganj to Bishanptir 
and Balramj>ur, lying between tho Stirajkund and Bhngmara 
flillas, on the Bhinga boundary, in latitude 27® 47' north and 
longitude 82® 6' east. It contains a tahsil of tho Balrampur 
estate, a post-office, and a vcrnaoular school. Though tho chief 
village of the pargana, it is a poor j)lace with a population of only 
851 inhabitants, of whom 104 are Musalmans, while Ahirs form 
the bulk of the Hindus. 


SISAIYA, Pargana Fakhbptjb, Ta7i^ Kakakganj. 

A largo village on the banics of tho Ghagra, situated in 
latitude 27® 36' north and longitude 81® 21' oast, at the junotion 
of three roads leading from Bahraich, Hanpara and Kurasar, 
which cross ovor to tho Sitapur district by tho forty at Chahlari- 
ghat. The village contains a police-station, post-office, a cattle- 
pound and a bazfir, in Which markets are hold twice a week, on 
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Sundays and ‘Wednesdays. The population at tlio last census 
numbered 4,107 persons, of wliom 690 were Musalmnns. ALirs . 
are the most numerous Hindu caste. This total includes that of 
a largo number of hamlets, for the lands of Sisaiya cover a very 
■p’idoarca. The main site is known as Sisaiya Churaman, and 
lies some two miles to the south of the police-station. 

SUJAULI, Pargana Dhaiimanpob, Tahsil Naspaka. 

Tins is the chief village of the pnrgana and is situated on 
the banks of the Knuriala, at a distance of 36 miles from Nan- 
para and 20 miles from Motipur, avith which it is connected 
by aroiigh, uninctallcd road. It lies in latitude 28® 13' north 
and longitude 81® 10' ca^t. The village belongs to Government 
and is administered under the Sanitation Act. It contains 
a police-station, post-ofiico, a forest rest-house and a dispensaij', 
and is the headquarters of the Superintendent of the Government 
estate. The bazfir is held twice a week, on Wednesdays and ^ 
Saturday’s, the chief trade being in grain and timber, which are 
exported both by the railway from the stations at Bichia and 
Nishangara and by the Ivaurinla. There arc 565 houses in the 
village, of which only four arc built of brick. There is also a 
double row of shops constructed by Government. The popula- 
tion at the Last census numbered 2,232 pcr.=ons, of whomooO were 
^Iusnlm.ans. Adjoining Siijauli to the north is the village of 
Chaparin, where another bnzftr is held close to the police-station, 
on Sund.ays and Thursdays in every week. It has a population 
of 2,011 persons, and belongs to the Jamdan estate. 

TANDWA, Pargana Ikauna, TaJisU BAiniAiCH. 

There are three villages of this name in the parg.ma, but the 
one in question is Tandwa Mabant, which stands to the north of 
the road leading from Ikauna to Bahraich, at a distance of four 
miles from the former and 20 miles from Bahraich, in latitude 
27® 31' north and longitude 81® 55' oast. It contains a 
population of 676 persons, chiefly Brahmans and Ahlrs. The 
only interest of the place is archaeological. It has been identified 
with the Towai of the Chinese travellers Fn-Hian add Hiuen. 
Thsiang, who described it as being 60 li to the north-west of 
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Sravostij-and- tbis' corrcsponds-Tviib tlio nino .milos -of distance 
■between Taudwa and Saliot 2dahct. . Timdwa is certainly a very 
old site and is still covered ■with brick ruins, the chief being a 
mound to the north-'west of the •village, 800 feet long from east 
to west and 800 feet broad. Beyond this mound there is a 
large sheet of. water known as the Sita-dohar Tal. At the south- 
•wost comer of tliia mound General Cunningham discovered a 
large stupa, the massive walls of -vdiich arc still standing. The 
steps on the north and west sides were nearly perfect, and the 
railing round the loAver portion of the stupa was also clearly 
traceable. 

In a small temple of modern origin there is n statue, no'W 
named ns Sita, which has been, as stated in the pnrgann article, 
supposed to he that of the mother of Sakj-a Muni, but more prob- 
ably represents a dancing-girl, similar to those found at 
Muttra, A fair takes place ^at this temple twice a year, with 
an approximate attendance of G,000 souls, and is known as tho 
Sita-dohar mola. 

. There are several other mounds in tho noighbourhood, which 
would probably -repay further exploration. A fuller account will 
bo found in the reports of tho Archtcological Survey.’’* 


TTJLSIPUB Pargana, Taltsfl BAnnAiCH, 

This pargana lies in the extreme north-eastern corner of the 
district between tho ITopal hills and the northern borders of 
Bhinga and Ikauna. It formerly belonged to tho Gonda district. 
It consists of pure tarai country, of which tho northern portion 
consists of Government reserved forest, while tho I’omaindcr is 
partly cultivation and partly grass jungle with a few detached 
blocks of forest belonging to tho Maharaja of Balrampur. It is 
traversed by several nfilas, tho continuations of hill streams 
descending from the north, the chief of which are the Hathi Klund, 
which separates tho pargana from Gonda on tho south-east, the 
Bhngmara, the Surajkund, the Gainjnn and the Sarobaran. The 
soil is in general a stifFclay, with a certain proportion of loam in 
the eastern end. , There are but few facilities for irrigation, which, 
however, is little required and seldom attemiited. 

* A.S.N.I., I., p. 317, and Ch, V. tujpra, 

29bh. • 
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The total area is 110 square miles, of -vrliich nearly 47 square 
miles are Government forest. The remainder consists of 40,039 
acres, of vrhich 15,643 acres or 39 per cent, are cultivated, 20,890 
acres are culturable, and 3,506 acres are barren, three-fourths of 
which are under water. The principal crops are maize and rice 
in the kharif, of which the former is chiefly found in the loam 
soil and rice in the clay ; and in the rabi barley, gram and peas, 
with a smaller proportion of wheat, which is chiefly confined to 
the eastern end. 

The whole of the pargana, excluding the forest, is held in 
permanent settlement by the Maharaja of Balrampur, who gen- 
erally manages it by contract with thekaddrs. At the summary 
settlement the demand was Its. 14,986, rising to Bs. 18,851 
at the first regular settlement, when the jama was fixed for ever. 
The cuhivators are chiefly Ahirs, who are doubtless attracted 
by the exceptional grazing facilities, l^ext to them come Elur- 
mis, Chamars and Brahmans. 

The total population in 1901 numbered 12,117 persons, of 
of whom 6,449 were males and 5,668 females, Musalmans 
amounted to 1,033, as against 11,084 Hindus. There is a fair 
sprinkling of Tharus, who are excellent cultivators in this kind of 
country. They arc, however, diminishing in numbers : of late 
years many have migrated into Nepal. The number of villages 
is 32, but none are of any size or importance. At Sirsia there is a 
tahsll of the Balrampur estate, a post-office and a village school. 
There are no markets of any importance. The pargana is 
traversed from west to east by a road from Nepalganj to Bal- 
lampur, passing through Sirsia and Gabapur, whence a small track 
runs to Bhinga. There are several forest paths, two of which 
connect Gabapur with the bungalows at Bhachkahwa and 
Sohelwa. 

The pargana must be considered a preCanous tract owing 
to its entire dependence on a proper rainfall. In years of light 
rainfall the western 'end becomes distressed, as the villages 
depend for their existence almost entirely on the rice crop. 
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Tablb III. — F-iioZ StaiisUcs. 
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44-88 

32,926 

17,743 

16,183 

32 91* 

1901 

• •• 

• a* 


22,602 

20,801 

41-28 

27,642 

14,438 

18,204 

26-29 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

•e« 

••• 

••• 

• a« 

«»• 

««« 

««« 

r** 

• •4 

a « « 

oa 1 

• aa 

49,60dr 

25,668 

23,936 

47-18 

32,166 

16,716 

16,451 

80-59 


* The rates from 1891 to 1900 are calonlated from tho retnras of tbo 1891 consns. 

30bh. 




















IV 


BahraicTi JDistricf, 


Table IV . — Deaths according to cavse^ 


Tear. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 ... 

1895 

1896 .M 

1897 ... 

1898 ... 

1899 

1900 

1901 ... 

1902 ... 

1903 ... 

1904 ... 

1905 ... 

1906 ... 

1907 ... 

1908 . ... 

1909 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 

1912 ... 

1913 ... 

1914 ... 


AU 

canscs. 


2 


29.376 

49,704 

25,794 

38,844 

30,989 

88,779 

32,782 

26,137 

39,259 

32,926 

27,642 

32,166 


Total deaths from— 


Plagno, 


Cholera. 


4 


3,423 

13,808 

1,819 

3,640 

415 

1,271 

1,018 

44 

371 

3,216 

1,863 

772 


Small* 

pox. 


764 

150 

184 

82 

120 

1,096 

1,788 

82 

95 

17 

8 

89 


Pover. 


6 


Bowel 
com- 
I plaints. 


19,913 

30,891 

19,374 

30,746 

27,034 

29,612 

21,986 

18.638 

27,645 

22,737 

19,165 

22,434 


137 

149 

40 

47 

63 

64 
77 
35 
53 
46 
26 
17 














Table Y.— Statistics of cultivation and irrigation, IZOd Fasli. 
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Table Vl.—ilr^a in acres under the principal cropa^ talisil Bahraich. 


VI 


Bahraich District, 



• No returns nvoilnblo on nccount of oonsus oporotions. 















Table VIi— 4rca in acres wndw the principal crops, tahsil Nanpara. 


APPENDIX, 


VII 



* XAhsfl nndor sottloinout, ilctiur&s inconiploto. 
f No roturns availublo oa accouat of consuB opoiatione. 














Table Yh-^Area in acres under the principcd crojos, tahstl Kaiaa/rganj, 


Vlll 


Bahraich District. 



* No returns UTuilablo on account of census operations. 
















Numbot of poisons convicted or bound over in icspect of— 


appendix. 
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Bahraich Bwirict 


X 


Tatju: VilX. — C(^nizahlc Crime. 


Year. 

Nujnhcr of ciscs inresti- 
grated by police. 

Xnmberof persons. 

Sao 

inotu. 

By 

orders of 
Maps* 
tiatc. 

Sent np 
for trial. 

Tried. 

Acqnit- 
tod or 
dis- 

ehftrgcd. 

Con> 

vicled. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C 

C 

7 

1808 

• •• 

«aa 

1,919 

1C 

8SS 

1,150 

232 

918 

1803 


• aa 

1,810 

14 

833 

1,250 

221 

1,020 

lOOO 

• •• 

aaa 

2,032 

••t 

991 

1,339 

KS 

1,112 

1901 


aaa 

1,003 


817 

1,001 

ICO 

811 

1902 

• «« 

*a« 

1,321 

••• 

G39 

1,00? 

218 

789 

1903 

• «« 

«aa 







1901 

••a 

aaa 







1905 

*aa 

aaa 







190G 

aaa 

aaa 







1907 

tat 

aaa 







1903 

#•« 

aaa 







1909 

aat 

a • a 







1910 

... 

aaa 







1911 

... 

aaa 







1912 









1913 

aa» 









2i(nr . — Colamns 2 avd 3 sIiQUId cliotr eases institoted darinsr the jiar. 

















A.PPESDIX. 


TabIjB is . — Revenue devna/nd at eucceseive settlcmenta. 



Baliraicli 

Ikauna 

Blnnga 

TTulsipui 

Paldirpnr 

Hisnmput 

17anpara 

€}iaTda 

Bliarmanpur 


Yoar of Sottlcmcnt. 


Summaty 

sottlcmcut^ 1868. 1898. 

1859. 


73,030 1,01,149 1,92,885 


97,848 1,49,648 


14,980. 18,351 

70,263 92,421 

137,396 1,89.901 


67,417 1,32,360 
11,149 22,376 


1,74,386 


43,388 1,16,607 1,44,098 


18,361 

1,08,701 

2,10,079 


74.733 1,79,054 2,62,371 


1,69,274 

23,246 


679,700 10,01,066 












Table X.— Present demand foi' Ecvcmie and Cesses, 1309 Fasti. 


XU 


Sdhraich District. 


















Table XI.— jEkcisc- 


ArPENDIX, 


xtii 


Number of 
shops for sale 
of 

•innido 

CO 

10t9IOlf3 000aOO«-(r<HOeO 
rW rH rH 

*BSn.T(|; 

l> 

OaCaOOOe«eo»cococ9oo 

T--lrHC^esrC<IO|04C4P4O)CvlC^ 

•qutdB 

Ajitnnoo 

O 

rH 

OMe(|»»C999COCOOQOO 

O to to lo CO ^ ^ x.-^ CO 

rHp-tr-4i-lr-tC40l040C9i»li-l 

Incidence of receipts 
per 10,000 of popu- 
lation from 

•innido 

to 

.t^tooov-4eo««ie9*f<cDO<90 

i 

'sSnJQ; 


• C4C^09t-ICO^^^'^^€OlO 

09 

a? 

o 'USX 

Snipnioni 
Jtonb iq; 


e9C3Ot^OC9OOQOC%»0 

nio>dio*9iO'^c3eooo>oi> 

i55 

'BpSjCTIO IliJOX 


• cp^Oio^fcooeo-*©-**^ 

v 00 i*** CO t'o o o I*- o !'« e^i CD 

2 ^ x> o o x> c:> ca *-t ci^cj 

oi* ^ ^ CO c^T 5^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘B^dioooi itilox 

1 

rtMf'.NOtO-HCSt-.-.IrHffi 

X»ON‘-1CsO«>*J‘OC^Cl«.'-'-V 

Cl -4 rf -'To' w I'i" cT »' i-T S 
lo ta sij lo ca m ->• -« as r— 1 "- •" 

Opittiu. 


o 

—I 

9Qi-tOi^04^-f»oeo-*»ooo*? 
rH CO CO tH CO 04 CO 

.Sf-*<coeococitH»HOio4 0ie4co 

•sqdjoooji 

mox 


aoooist—— 4C9r>oaoto 

25 1 - la 00 <-icoco5i-j<toSSeo 
•iTia uo" la" -ji'-T -jf •*•*■ .jT -sT i-r 

Drugs. 

,9 

9 

.2 o 

M « 

S'"® 

2 e 

3 2 

W €9 

^ S 

O 

03 

8 

<9 

30 

«i . 1— t 

.o -.<—(05 05 .-1 05 00 

.23 ooeoeo^eoo-p-peoo 

CC • 

o 

c3 

•r^ 

C 

a 


^ ^ nil. .1 1. 

w cc^coGOioe^ooooi^cao 

^ r-ie3C4C304*-l W04C0 

3 ^ C4 f-< •-< 

'B^diaoni 

9 

• f-tcievicsocq^coooQo 
«e<1tOO«--l’-C<OC4C4^C9t5o 

P5i0C0OC5t>C4O*-jOC4C5O 

C!f04«-4‘cO'^-Sr‘’TS‘-^C3CO"»^ 

‘iiipnos 

luoJj sqdionou 

to 

. lO C5 O r-< C5 O b* *0 I'C 1*3 lO O 
»OOOOi->4C3Cvl«-f«-iaDlOt'Str3U3 

2^ r-f 

Conntrj 

spirit. 

•snoiiua 
UT uoir). 
-duinsnoo 


c'a -H 3? U3 CO ei o e? c*! o oo 

eooooo«s<*-40*H*r34cs^i 

ID QOO oot>i> a>o l>* & 

CO ofca -j^csT lo' Cl cd 

COCOCOC|C|r-(*Hf-^C|CIClC4 

■?dtooo;i 

?3 

eC-9'l-^OC4C0OOC0**<OO 

♦ *H »> Cl W CO CD DO CD i'* C4 O 
a»r-l*^lDOCIOOOI'»C4 i> W O 
cfco rCiC—ri^or>c> »H lo cTt'T 

ID 1.0 90 to C9 CO ID CD CD 


M 

9'*CDOOQ'^OC100000COCD 

caCiCD^iOi-iooi'^CDCaOOiq 

C3 


1S90-91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 91 

1891-90 ... 

1896-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 1901 ... 

1901- 1902 ... 

1902- 1903 ... 

1903- 1901 ... 

1904- 1903 ... 

1905- 1906 ... 

1906- 1907 ... 

1907- 1903 ... 

1908- 1909 ... 

1909- 1910 ... 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 




































XIV 


Sahraich D {strict 


Taulk XII. — Stnmp^. 


Tear 

Iteceljils from | 

Total 

charges. 

Ifon- 
1 Judicial. 

1 

Conrt-fco 

Including 

collies. 

All 

sources. 

1 


3 

-1 

6 




11*. 

li*. 

lis. 

K*. 

ISTOM 



23,721 

' 1 

53.338 

82,176 

S,7ST 

1 SOI -02 

•«« 


21,000 

71,372 

91,322 

1,428 

1602-03 

• •• 

1 

••• , 

22,003 

73,409 

97,951 

1,667 

1603-04 

• 4* 

••• 

27,601 

00.330 

91,862 

2JX)5 

1601-03 

••• 


20,020 

71,739 

93,870 

1,920 

1605-00 


•«« 

23,220 

72,059 

97,659 

1,957 

1600-07 

••• 


23,068 

81,116 

1,05,156 

1,712 

1807-03 



21,063 

60,300 

1,02,919 

1,825 

160S-00 

• •• 

••• 

10,531 

74,521 

95,500 

1,948 

1600-1000 

• •• 

••• 

23,4M 

79,010 

1,05,929 

1,925 

lOOO-IPOI 

• •t 

• •• 

2D,4rH) 

1 

82,007 

1,13,613 

1,313* 

. 1001-1002 

• f« 

• *» 

20,727 

76,302 

1J)7,1CS 

3,061 

1002-1903 

• •• 

*** 





1003-10^4 

««• 

• •• 





1001-1005 


••• 1 



1 


1003-1000 

f «• 

*** 



1 


1000-1007 

• •• 

••• 



1 

1 


1007-1003 

• •• 

••• 





1903-1900 


#«• 



1 

t 


1909-1910 





1 

1 


1910-11 


1 

•«« 



1 

1 

1 

i 

1911-12 

• •• 

••• ! 





1912-13 

««• 

••• 1 






« Discount only. 














Table XIII. — hicow>e Taca. 
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XVI 


Bahraich District. 


TabIjE XIV . — Income tax ly faTistls (Part IV only ). 




Talisfl Baliraicli. 

Taltsll Kaisarganj. 

Tahsil Nanpara. 

Tear. 


Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 



a 

o 

a 

a 

a 

O 

a 

a 

< 


a 

o 

a 

a 

a 

o 

a 


a 

o 

o 

a 

a 

o 

a 

a 

<} 

ij 

a 

o 

o 

a 

a 

e» 

a 

a 

< 

M 

H 

a 

o 

o 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

■< 


a 

o 

Cl 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

<! 

M 




Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rb. 

1890-91 

••• 

178 

2,616 

14 

1,65S 

133 

1,995 

13 

1,353 

98 

1,427 

14 


1891-92 


249 

3,706 

21 

2,037 


2,020 

12 

1,296 


1,440 

14 

1,520 

1892-93 


226 

3,409 

10 

1,653 

146 


11 

1,197 

108 

1,635 

14 

1,460 

1893-9'i 


282 

4,022 

18 

1,396 

139 

1,970 

11 

1.164 

96 

1,508 

12 

1,697 

1894-95 


255 

3,811 

23 

1,645 

154 

2,240 

9 

1,131 

97 

1,523 

12 

1,573 

1895-9S 



3,937 

20 

2,125 


9 


161 

2,360 

14 

1,448 

1896-97 


284 

4,603 

16 

1,89S 

184 

2,709 

16 

1,670 

160 

2,476 

15 

1,686 

1897-98 

««t 

295 

4,717 

22 

1,880 

176 

2,616 

17 

1,857 

168 

2,763 

16 

1,816 

1893-99 

• •• 

263 

4,316 

22 

1,947 

154 

2,304 


1,637 

196 

3,364 

19 

2,021 

1899-1900 


292 

4,778 

19 

1,685 

167 

2,499 

14 

1,210 

254 

4,080 

18 

3,521 

1900-1901 


282 


20 

1,860 

171 

2,458 

14 

1,326 

278 

4,167 

21 

2,945 

1901-1902 


295 

6,347 

19 

1,953 

179 

2,649 

12 

1,208 

263 

3,947 


2,553 

1902-1903 

• •• 













1903-1904 














1904-1905 

• •• 













1905-1906 














1906-1907 














1907-1908 














1908-1909 

... 













1909-10 














1910-11 














1911-12 

*•» 






• 







1912-13 

• •• 



































TabIjE XY. ^District Board. 
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XVll 


u 

0 

•4a 

a 

o 

P4 

E£! 

■g 

p 

81 

ID O Q 

051 O O 

...... 'rXr^ 

eS 

ns 

& 

ts 

o 

Pi 


.t>0)0 

^ rHCD 09 

1— • eS 

► •S 

CD 

rH 

l0C0CDCD'^fl000e0-«»DO09 
*t^f-flDCOCO>OOCDO&OeOCD 
^OsHOCOOt^W ^*HCO O^CO 

e9'eo‘'oo'crcroo ca C9 oo oO co^ 
oieooic9eooio9eoo3eo^’^ 

• J* ^ 

01 rt 0 

K O Q> 

^ « fl 

O 

rH 

•HOCOQOOOl^OOOiHaOtO 

2 O O O lO lO *nj* O CD 

rH 09 09 rH iH 

S e? ■ 

.® «i3 a 
o ^ 

00 

3 

CO 

• rH 

i ::: t i®* 

• 

'i’3 

CO 

*-< 

OOCO<DWaSCa-H-3<Ori*0 

M*rHlOOI)OaoeDC90eOCO*riD 

2 o to 09 o 09 00 oq^eo cq^o -^ao 
^ 09 C^'cTsH 09 rH 09 CO •hTcD -^uT 
rH tH rH rH ^ fH rH r^ rH sH rH rH 

g g 
» 2 

eq 

rH 



© ""g-l'-S 

rH 

.i>>t*->DiocaaoiD09CDeoooeo 

e^tHaOlOeqoOCDlDkOOOCOW 

S O rH o O^O^O 

fH rH ^ rH ^ fH rH rH rH rH 

tn t ^ • 

'£j P P a# J2 

■4a O *2 'S 

fl 2 

6 JS ►‘H 

O 

•HI 

CD O O 

m rH O O 

2 O to o 

:c9 

■sl S 
s 

^ n 

o 

O 

ODrHr^Ot'rO»H09CO'*?""^J’^ 

.A* rH CO to CO 09 O to I** CO C» CO 

^ o rH 09 cseocoo»ot>.oc;5^ 

O'rH C9 t> fc^*‘l>cd^C0fc^t^OO 

C9I>l;«-C0OC0C0l>I>00C309 


m 

o 

>4 

S4 

00 

. 53S 

■A rH 

J5 ra ea 

CS •■•« 



»o 

a 

s 


tOOi^COOrflCO-HOOOOOtO 

CD«^COlOC9e9COOCOO>0 

^ 09 fH 09 rH O rH o CO 

•^GOO rH rHioOtO*l^»^rH©9 09 
^ rH ^ rH rH rH 

« 

o 1 

1 

, H« rH O C5 CO -H «*5 pH »D 

M 00 o r«> ca CO so CD 09 *H 
^ : :c9 CO oco CO to o 

^ “ • rH 00 ^"09 

•S'S g 

«o § 

rfl „ g 

lO 

.aoe9ocDr-(Oto-«c'90(.»co 

• eo o ID CD eo i>- HP vA JO i>. cs 

^»OrHrHi-(COC9e9'^’^*!i«OrH 
^ rHi-rrHCG* 

PI tT • 

S' ,S o 
•3S<J3 
«»•+» 



• 

hs 

o e9 

?=3 " 

CO 

00 rH O Q 09 C9 K> 00 CO O 

^ CO *D t'r to 

" 09"‘09‘ofc9‘e9‘oo'c9‘0ifc^c<re9‘co' 

m 


B^Ot'OOtOO^OOldCD'OrHO 

OeOrHl>OOCOi'*0 

CO CO 09 c^eo'-^oJccTi^icricrcr 

ti 

«S 

•H 

IlliilitllitliffllilS 


* Formerly net rocoipts only wero shown. From, this yoar receipts and also CTpcnditwrc are given, 
f From this year the gross rocoipts from ferries wero for the first time credited to the District Board. 





































Table XVI. — Mv/nicvpaUty of Ndnpdrct, 


3V11I 


Bahraich District. 


Total. 


OOqpHOOOOOAOlCaO 1 

• S£o^^iot>^5o5c3pHio 

-H 2 ^ 03 <J0 o g t^ao'uS'aS’ci^ 

f-lrt rH rH 

w 

S'W 

tt O 

fc- 

fH 

caeoiQpHeotDOCDNmoea 

.23!OfcP£!ao””3SS 

^«>_C3 r4 O^i-I nl 

rH ■-* i-T f-T r-T I-T i-T 

" & a 

2 d g o 

P< « 

CD 

tH 

^ . - i>0 

Fnblic 

works. 

iO 

iH 

• oS!S«oo««Oi-(Qeoe9« 

U^O^eO Oq^OO >0 ^ 9 r-l CO o 

03 CO cq i-i rH T-i 

.A * 

M'S A S 

S eS ^ a o 

a-****®!- 

M 

.2^-iSiideqeo-.3iooeqi>'<<oi 

B^C3a]es<a.-ii-ioqoiH.-ie4 

P^^-.iiq>^t>t>TjlcOC«COOIO 

fl & 

ass 

«9 

pH 

.C3iaeocqtsc30eoeDC3e3i:« 

BW030leotSOI>.r-400GOC>r-4 

P5 fH cq^os «0 O i-l f-j,C9 r-f 

i-ri-fr-ir-reqofeq'e^Norei'eif 

!:& 

AS 

S~ 

” s 
S'S 

"S'd 

fl j, g 

•3^ g 

a § 

oq 

M 

- CQC^tOCO 

® :O^«0aOC0 SCOWOpH 

^ -COrHC^T-iPH • rH CO 

. 

a- 

pH 

pH 

• O oi O C) CO iD iO O CQ 

® *oc9oooocooa 

P* :ScOC4CC C^CD'« 

Public 

>9 

O 

•a 

«i 

7 

pH 

.tS<OOe3C3>OU3'.}(lO)>>OC3 

BoaoMioOOqcO'-fOicOSJi? 

Ci'^.-ic3030«>eoe3c>oo g3> 

CcT r4* rt* Oq Cq rH .-4 rH W ?H 

•Jit es g 2 2 

S B — d S 

.3 B o S 

<i-al S'4s-“ 

03 

0l03l00C|t«QOUaPHOi0pH 
m cjl'p CO W 

p3 ph">H iH*pH pH pH i-H pH pH pH C9 W 

3 

o 

E-l 

CO 

■.S'«eoiot-ieoo>aeoi-icoeo 

BcoSeqoocowooO'jfos . 

C 3 o'cTcfes oo~i> ccToo so C3 eo 

^ 

B S 
mS 
" 2 
o s 


• oooi^w^eiieo^osocg 
aiTTfCDaO'^'^coaooconcDe? 

^^mos^^osiooGO c^co cq^ 
ccr«*c^eo c^wrc^rc^fc^rco w CO 

tD 

J * 

SD 

iiissiijliis 

<a 

"S 

1 

la 

.C3Cl3.-(t»«0«-2*®fc22 

Booeoeoioooaj®"'®®?'*''^ 

M a 

O o 

5g 

OH 



d oa • 

5 g-g^ 

S g § a 

o » e 

CO 


’o 

M 

O 

O 

eq 

f 

l9e(9iDC9^^O*<9C0l0CDpH 
.CDOdp-COaOCOC^CDOOCd 
v^oph^osoph eo-^ CO 

Year. 

pH 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 96 ,., 

1896-96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1808-99 ,., 

1899- 1900 .„ 

1900- 1901 ... 

1901- 1902 ... 

1902- 1903 ... 

1903- 1904 ... 

1904- 190B ... 
1906-1906 „. 

1906- 1907 ... 

1907- 1908 ... 

1908- 1909 ... 

1909- 1910 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ,„ 

1913- 14 ... 




























Table “Municipality of Bahraicht 


APPElirDlX. 


xix 


o 

u 

p 

•4A 

'S 

0 

o 

c* 

y 

» 

Total. 

18 

OI><OtarHOOOt^r-4COt>a3 

_fO«1009^SOOOE*SI?EjC> 

5 *0 »Loa eo Hii o o 00 c> o N to , 

"H os' « ef CO* to ■"sTio'itS'i-i rf'cTaT 
etie<ic<]e«ioie4C4etieiietic3G<) 
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APPENDIX, 


XXL 


*a 


Table X V ±i. — DistribMion of Police, 1902- 


TU&na. 

Sub- 

Inspec- 

tors. 

Hoad 

Cansta- 

blOB. 

Con- 

stables. 

Manioi- 

pal 

Folico. 

Kurd 

Police. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

B&lirdicli 



1 

20 

44 

226 

Eanpara 


4 

1 

23 

18 

244 

Bhinga 


3 

1 

13 

9 

212 

Bjusoigunj 


2 

1 

19 

«## 

2sa 

Faldii^pnr 


2 

1 

lO 


204 

Paya^pnr 

•«« 


1 

18 

••• 

236 

Malhiptic 


2 

1 

13 


221 

Sisaiyo 


2 

1 

14 

•ae 

136 

Ikatma 


2 

1 

11 


134 

MotijAar 

•«« 

2 

1 

11 

••• 

136 

Ebairigbat 

■ Bl 

2 

1 

10 

• at 

113 

Sajauli 

••• 

1 

1 

4 

• at 

37 

Total 

tl • 

80 

12 

161 

71 

2,163 















IXll 


'BaKraich District 


Table XVIII. — Education. 



Total. 


Secondary edncation. 

Frimary edncation. 

VfillT. 

Scbools 

and 

Colleges, 

1 

Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 



Fe- 

males. 

Schools. 


Fe- 
male 8. 

i 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

I 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97... 

77 

3/263 

20 

■ 

632 

••• 

70 

2,631 

20 

1897-98 ... 

107 

4,018 

22 


688 

... 

100 

3,330 

22 

1898-99 ... 

110 

4,113 

22 


676 

... 1 

102 

3,425 

22 

1899-1900 

m 


189 

i^B 

757 

14 1 

114 

4.881 1 

12.5 

1900-1901 

127 

6,494 

94 

9 

977 

11 

117 

4,462 

83 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1901 

1904- 1903 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 1910 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 

1 

142 

6,632 

78 

t 

9 

224 

1 

••e 

\ 

132 

6,397 

i 

78 

























APPEimiX. 


*•» 


lAsi of Schools, 1903 . 




Xocality. 


Class.' 

Avorago 

Tabafl. 

Pargana. 


attend- 




• 


ftncti. 


1 

J. — Seoondary. 


• 

' 

r 

Babraiob 


High School ... 

92 


Babrnicb ... ( 

Qbulamalipnra 

• •• 

Tabsili 

120 

Bnhraicb 

1 

Sparkosgonj 


Amorienn Mis* 

180 

) 



sion School. 



Ikanna 

Ikauna 


Anglo-voruacu- 

06 





lar. 


[ 

Bhinga 

Bhinga 


Ditto 

90 

ITaisaT* J 

Hiaampur ... 

Kaiaarganj 


Tahsfli 

110 

ganj. 1 

Fakbrpur ... 

Banndi 

• •• 

Anglo-rornaon* 

129 




lar. 


Kanpara ... 

Nanpara ... 

Nanpara 

• se 

Ditto ... 

100 



H.—l’rimarff. 






Babraiob (Bashir* 

trppor Primary 

71 



gonj). 





Bahmioli (Bnrihat) 

Ditto ... 

80 



Fayagpnr 

«ae 

Ditto 

07 



Oaiuchrwa Bazdr 

s*> 

Ditto 

68 



Kburhnri 

«es 

Ditto 

34 



Che tin Moraz 

... 

Ditto 

SI 



Subkba 


Ditto 

32 



Soniariatmu 


Loner Primary 

20 



FnniUt Purwa 

... 

Ditto 

30 



Baranan 

... 

Ditto 

29 



Nagrnvtr 


Ditto 

83 

Sabraich ... 

Babraiob 

Sisai Salon 

... 

Ditto 

27 



Sarsa ... 

• •• 

Lower Primary 

84 





Aided. 




Bajaxrar 

• •e 

Ditto 

29 



Mnnobra Cbank 


Ditto 

25 



Bliannsnwan 


Ditto ... 

20 



Talsipar 

• •• 

Ditto ... 

26 



Bai Bib 


Ditto ... 

23 



Kamnulia Bazfir 

••• 

Ditto 

22 



Bharsawan 


Ditto 

23. 



Kashi Jot 


Ditto 

10 



Tilakpur 


Ditto 

18 



Kbntripura 

• • • 

Ditto (girls') 

23 


\ 

*Babraich 

• as 

Sanskrit School 

40 


* Called tbo PmproBS Sanskrit Sokool. 









xsiv 


BttTirwich District, 


List of BcIwolSf l&OS — (continued). 


trail Bil. 

i 

FargaHa. 

Locality. 

1 

Class. 

Average 

attend' 

ance. 

y 



BhiHgi ... 

Upper Primal! V 

112 




BhanRaha ... 

Bitto 

• •• 

72 




Patna ... 

Bitto 

..a 

62 




BMnga ... 

Bitto (Mis- 

3S 





' sion). 






Gothwa ... 

Lower Pnmai^ 

34 




GauhanSan ... 

Bitto 


29 




Bhananinngat*. 

Bitto 

• »4 

23 




SoMapnr ... 

Bitto 


16 




Bhinga ... 

Ditto Aided 

22 




Narninpnt ... 

Bitto 


28 


Biilnga .'..S 


Machlirihvvtl ... 

Bitto 

• •• 

26 




Bandara 

Bitto 


27 




I>ilpiir ... 

Bitto 


26 




Ghardanria ... 

Bitto 


20 




Lalpur Ealan... 

Bbinga cstato 

27 





Bcbool. 






Semri Chakp* 

Bitto 

e»a 

31 




Lani. 







Mahadeo Bntft- 

Bitto 


29 




per. 

BaBthanwn ..t 

Bitto 

t*a 

2i 

Bahiaich — ^ 



Bendra ... 

Bitto 

^•0 

28 

(con tinned).'' 









Laclilimanpar 

Upper Primaty 

70 




Baz^r. 







Kursabtr ... 

Bitto 


41 




Nigob 

Bitto 

... 

41 




Gangrral 

Bitto 

••• 

34 




Bargapnr 

Ditto 


33 




Srinagar 

Lower Prima^ 

44 




Balkaan ... 

Bitto 

••• 

30 


Btauna 


Jaicbandripni' 

Bitto 

tee 

25 




Stanobrapnr ... 

Bitto 

tea 

24 




Bannlil ... 

Bitto 

»t4 

23 




Para Shco Sabai 

Bitto 

At 

20 




Bargadbz 

Bitto 

•a* 

23 




Banntibwa 

Bitto 


26 




Jamnaha Eiinrd 

Bitto 

aea 

25 


< 


Eatca Gulaciha 

Bitto 

«ea 

26 




APPENDIS. 


XXV 


Tahsfl. 


Batiraich— - J 
(concluded.) 


KaisflTgdnj ( 


Itist of Schools, 1903 — (contjnuod)* 


3 

Pntgana. 

Locality. 

1 

CloGS. 

Avorngo 

attond- 

anco. 

j 

Akbarpnr ... 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

34. 


Amrai ... 

Ditto 

S3 


Somri 

Ditto 

81 


Cbaukharia ... 

Ditto 

30 

Ilcnuna — (con-J 
eluded). S 

Semri Ibrliar... 

Ditto 

25 

Piara 

Ditto 

21 

Muliadco 

Ditto 

28 


Parsia Pandit... 

Ditto 

28 


Ivanclihnr ... 

Ditto 

20 


Paliunoli Kalta 

Ditto ... 

21 

^ k 

Keivn 

Kapur tbnla 
School. 

22 

' Tiileipur 

Sirsia 

Lower Primary 

22 


Jarwnl 

Upper Primary 

90 


Waairganj ... 

Ditto 

44 


Mirganj 

Ditto 

67 


Bambhaura ... 

Ditto 

48 


BaGantpnr 

Iflwcr Primary 

88 


ILi r am nlloli pur 

Ditto 

32 


Batlianli ... 

Ditto 

24 


Cbakiijot ... 

Ditto 

28 


ijliadilalpanj ... 


22 

UiGampar ,„f 

Baniganj 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

22 


Gandara 

Ditto ... 

42 


Jn(;mfibanf!anj 


28 


ITpdib 


27 


Athaisa ... 


24 


Itnigarh 

Ditto 

25 


Harclmnda ... 

Ditto 

18 


Badrauli ... 

Kapnrtbala 

Scbool, 

25 


Paklirpur ... 

Upper Primary 

73 


KiiiaGar ... 

Ditto 

49 


Unbommadg^iij 

Ditto 

40 


Airia ... 

Ditto 

83 

Faldirpas 

Dulkwa ... 

Ditto 

40 


Maliarajganj... 

Ditto 

53 


Sikandarpur ... 

Ditto ... 

60 


Slabsi ... 

Ditto ... 

45 

\ < 

%■ 

\ Boipur 

Ditto 

42 









APPENDIX. 


xxvii 


List of Schools, 1903 — (concluded). 


Tahsll. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Claes. 

Avorngo 

attend* 

aneo. 

\ 

✓ 

Ban j aria 

• •• 

Lower Primary 

30 





Aided. 





Matcra Kalan 


Ditto 


23 



Mohan purwa 

»•* 

Ditto 


28 



Tigaria 


Ditto 

• •• 

20 



Bai.&c 


DiVtn 


2.Z 



Tikwnpara 


Ditto 

• •• 

20 



Bardaha BazSr* 


prcpnmtory ... 

45 



Pathor Kalan*" 


Ditto 


28 



Matcra Kalan* 


Ditto 


2S 



Solibatia* 


Ditto 


27 



Pa trail in* 


Ditto 


24 



Banjaria* 

• •* 

Ditto 


27 


Nnnpara (co»~ 

i Astva Mtibammad* 

Ditto 


20 


cludedj. 

pur.* 






• 

Deoranian* 


Ditto 


25 



Nnnpara* 


Ditto 


17 



Koshwapur* 


Ditto 

• •• 

12 



Qolmr Bashan* 


Ditto 

»»• 

10 



Soswara* 


Ditto 


23 



Qaiglmt* 

• •• 

Ditto 


22 

Nnnpara 


Mojipurwa* 

••• 

Ditto 


11 

fconelud-i 


Moliaupurwa* 


Ditto 

• •• 

16 

BdJ. 


Gopin*... 


Ditto 


24 



Chniidau pur* 


Ditto 

• •• 

28 



Katgbnr* 


Ditto 

••• 

25 



Narsinghdih* 

• •• 

Ditto 

»•« 

28 


\ 

Mntora Station* 

• •• 

Ditto 

*•• 

23 



Nawabgani'Aliabad, 

Upper Primary, 

100 



Cbarda 


Pltto 


40 



Katra Bazdr 


Ditto 

• •• 

40 



Nneirpranj 


Ditto 

• •• 

83 


Cbarda ... J 

Babagunj 

• • • 

Ditto 


48 



Iliragnnj 

«•» 

Ditto 


07 



llupidiha 

• •• 

1 Lower Pninarv, 

38 



Shikari 


Ditto 


85 



, Damodra 

• •• 

Ditto 

••• 

89 


\ I TOavTTo&npnT 

1 Snjanli 


mtn 

• « t 



* Managed by Nan para Estate. 

83bb;. 










xxviii 


BaTiraicJi District. 


KOADS, 1903.» 


First Ctast hocal Foadt, metalled, iridged, and drained 
ihrotightmf. 

Bahraicli to Baliraiiighat 
„ Kanpara 

Golonelganj 
„ Bhinga 

» Gonda 

„ Tirmolianighat 

Chiltraria Btation Feeder Boad 
Second data Boads, vnipetalled, iridged, and drained throughout. 
Babraich to Bahrainghat ... ... ... • ... 

„ Gonda ... 

Bahrarngliat to Gonda 

Second Class Beads, parttallg bridged and drained. 
Baliraicli to Bliinga 

,, ^Sanpara ... ... ... ... 

Third Class Beads, raised, lanhed'and surfaced. 

Janral Boad Station to Gliagraghat ... ' 

Foutth Class Boads, hauled, hut not surfaced, partiallg bridged 

and drained. 

Babaganj to Bajpnr ••• ••• mss 

Babraich to Golonelganj 
„ :&taighat 
„ Balrampur 
„ Cbablarigbat 

l^anpata to Bhinga ... ... ... • 

„ K'cpalganj 
„ Hotipnr 
,, Kataigbat 
Ibapna to Fayagpnr and Knrasar 
ShiVapnr to Cbablarigbat ... ... ... 

Ibanna to Semri and Fipiagbat 

Bhinga to Semri **■ •** ••• 

Harl^apnr to Snjanli 

Fifth Class Boads, cleared, partially bridged and drained. 
FZurasar to Gbahlarighat 

Bhinga to lAcbbmanpar ... ... ... 

'• „ Gabapnr and Sobelwo 

Bagbora Tal to Tolsipur 
Bampnrwato Bajpnr^ 

Babraich to Kabardarl ... ... ... 

Kaisarganj to Fambighat ... ... ... 

„ Shabpnr ... ... ... ... 

Chandhridib to Khnrgapnr ... ... ... 

liacbhmanpnr to STathra 

Maranncba to Saingaon ... ... ... '... 

Sixth Class Boads, cleared only. 

Janval to Batelina and Bahadnrpnrghat ... 

Katcbna to Bilbberia 
Harkbapnr to Barghat 

Ifanpaia to Babahi ... ... ... 

Aliabad to Eagbnnatbpnr ... 

Sonepnr to Eakardari ••• ••• 

Shabpnr to Bagbora Tal ... 

Charem to Ebaiianin 


Miles, i'nr. 


2 2 
2 2 


1 
3 . 
2 
O 
0 

30 

21 

3 

19 

18 


Zi 

22 

18 

26 

16 

26 

12 

16 

18 

30 

16 

13 
4 
6 

29 

9 

14 

15 
14 
26 

6 

10 

g 

2 


50 

2S 

7 


5 

3 


o 

3 

3 
’6 

4 

3 

6 


6 

4 


2 2 


1 

0 

a 

2 

4 

7 

4 
0 
7 

5 
7 

6 
7 
G 

0 
0 

1 
4 
0 
4 
2 
0 
2 
4 


8 -4 


2 

1 

G 


11 ■! 
6 4 


0 

4 

4 


^ This list does not include the roads Trithin municipal limits, nor forest 
roads and those constrncted by talnqdars Trithin the limits of their estates. 




A.I*PBNDIX. 


XSIX 


MAKKETS, 1903. 


Talisfi 

Par- 
' gana. 


Glaas. 

Situation. 

Market days. 


< 

Eahmicli — 

1 

Baliraicli 

Daily, 



Chilnaria •>■ 


Ifoar railway ata- 

Do. 





tion. 




Payagpur ... 


Kniln'ay station ... 

Do. 



Gamdhrna ... 

II 

Pbiinlot o£ Tipialio 

Sunday and Thurs- 


•S' . 



to tlio Bouth-woat 

day. 


2 



of Kanp iT.i. road. 



*§ 

ca 

7alali Bnghcl 

III 

Near Payagpur stn- 

Monday and I’ri- 





tion. 

day. 



Shtgha Patnsi 

III 

On tlio Bhinga road 

Daily, 



Gilaula 

HI 

Gilaula 

Saturday and Tuos- 






day. 



Kasaur 

III 

BAaaur 

Di tto. 


f 

Ikauna 

II 

Ikanna ... 

Daily. 



liacliLiuaupur 

III 

Lnchhinaupur Baz5r 

Do. 



Uaz&r. 






Baniajinrwa... 

III 

Hnmlot of Manohra* 

Do. 

\ 




pnr, to the cast of 


i3 

s 

\ 



tho Bbinga-Ikauna 
road. 




Jokhira 

III 

llamlot of Biirgapiir 

Do, 



Gnngnal . . 

III 

Fivo miles south of 

Sunday and Thurs- 





Payagpur. 

day. 



Dhaavvi ••• 

III 

llamlct of Tandwa 

Monday and Pri- 





liiAAr. 

*ay. 



Scmra ... 

m 

Throe miles south 

Wednesdsy and 





oi Gangwal, 

S iturday. 



Bhinga 

II 

One mile north from 

Daily. 





the Bapti river. 



&J 

Bliangaha ... 

II 

Seven miles north- 

Do. 


•5^ 



nest of Bhinga. 



SI 

Hailiarpar 

in 

On tho south bank 

Do. 





of tho Bapti. 




Lncliliinanpnr 

III 

Half a milo from 

Do. 



ICothi. 


tho Bnx>ti. 



Itngj 

Aelirafnagar, 

III 

Two iniloB ftom tho 

Do. 





Bapti. 


/ 

H 

Jaitapur ... 

I 

On tho lood fiom 

Sunday and Tliiira- 





Knrasar to Cltalila- 

day. 





riglmt. 




Siaaiy.a ... 

III 

On tho road from 

Sunday and IPed- 


u 



Bahiaioh to SIta- 

nesday. 





pur. 




MnUarajgaaJ, 

1 

III 

Two miles cast of 

Tuesday and Sn- 

e* 



Alalisi on tho S£ta- 

turday. 

•M 

«s 

!§ 



pur load. 


w 


Bauncli 

HI 

On tlie road from 

Ditto, 





Knrasar to Siaaiya, 




Monva ••• 

III 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 
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BahraicK District 


Markets, 1903 — (continued). 


TahBll. 

Por- 

gann. 

N&me of buzfir. 

Class. 

Situation. 

Market days. 

/ 


lilahsi ... 

Ill 

On the Sitapur road. 

Sunday and Wed- 





four miles cast of 
the Gliagra. 

nesday. 



Bbilaura Pan* 

III 

Five miles cast of 

Ditto. ' 



su.. 


Fakhrpur. 



S 

Oofcliandpur 

III 

On the road from 

Sunday and Thurs* 


•tt 


Enrasar to Sisaiya. 

day. 



Golnf^anj ... 

III 

To the west of 

Monday and Fri- 





Baundi. 

day. 



Balcaina (cat* 

III 

On the banks of the 

Tuesday and Sa- 


v< 

U 

tie market). 


Ghagra. 

tnrday. 


Faebdeori ... 

III 

Ditto ... 

Tuesday and Fri- 


P4 




day. 


fC 

Fakhrpnr 

III 

On the Bahramghat 

Monday and Fri- 


% 

(cattlo znar- 


road. 

day. 


PE1 

ket). 

Balwapnr (a 

III 

Six miles \rest of 

Ditto. 



liamlct of 
Kasaba Mu* 


Bahraich. 



\ 

hammadpur). 





/ 

Bambhaura... 

1 

Jarwal Bead sta- 

Tuesday nndSatur- 

ss 




tion. 

doy. 

o 


Atliaisa 

I 

Eear Jarwal Bead 

Daily. 

o 




station. 



Shadilalganjj 

II 

ICear Chil^raria sta- 

Do. 

1 / 



tion. 




JflTIrAl 

II 

On the Bahramghat 

Monday and Fri- 

to 




road. 

day. 

cs 


Kotwa 

III 

Mear Eaisarganj ... 

Tuesday and Sa- 

«*4 




tnrday. 



Eaisarganj... 

ni 

On the Bahramghat 

Monday and Fri- 




road. 

' day. 



Saranla 

III 

On the Payacpur- 

Ditto. 





Enrasar road. 



Muhammad- 

III 

On the Chahlarighat 

Ditto. 



ganj. 

Gandara (cat- 

in 

road. 

Three miles from 

Sunday and Thurs- 


i 

tie market). 


Eaisarganj. 

day. 


BhadrauU ... 

in 

Four miles from 

Ditto. 





Eaisarganj. 

Tuesday and Sa- 



Eniasaz 

in 

On the Bahramghat 





road. 

turday. 



Bani Irani (a 

ni 

Three miles from 

Ditto. 



1 liamlet of 
Matropur). 


Eaisarganj. 

Wednesday and 



Bhaganra ... 

ni 

On the Bahraich- 




Colonclganj road. 

Saturday. 



Chaknjot ... 

m 

On the Chahlarighat 

Monday. 




road. 





in 

On the Snrjn, four 

Tuesday. 



■ 


mile's nortli of Hi- 
sampur. 
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ilarlceta, 1003— (oopcluded). 


Xalisfl. 

Par- 

gaua. 


Class, 

Sitnation. 

hlarkot days. 



Rupidiha ••• 

■ 

On tbo Nopalganj 
road. 

Diiily. 



Jamnnlia «•. 

11 

On tbo Soncpur- 

Do. 





Kakardari road. 



eS 

Babaganj ••• 

in 

On tbo Nopalganj 
road. 

Do. 


^ / 
2 \ 

NowabRnnj" 

III 

On tbo Babaganj- 

Friday and Satur- 


6 

Aliafiad- 

III 

Bbinga road. 

day. 



Eatra 

Two miles from 

Daily. 




III 

Mttihipur. 



Nasirganj ]••• 

On Ibc Kakardari- 

Do. 




Bnhraicb road. 



Ilardatnngar 

m 

On tbo Nanpara- 

Do. 




Bbinga road. 



/ 

Katarniangl>at 

II 

Near railway sta- 

Do. 




tion. 




Bicbhia ••• 

11 

Ditto ... 

Do. 


u 

Sujauli 

III 

On tbo Harkbapur- 

Wednesday and 



III 

Sujauli road. 

Saturday. 


0 

«s f 

Scmrigbatai 

Two miles from liar- 

Tuesday and Pri- 




kbapur. 

day. 


eS 

Jbala ... 

III 

Pivo miles south- 

Tuesday and Satar- 


p 



west of Moban- 

day. 





purR'fi. 


C9 i 


Chaparia .k 

III 

Near Sujauli police- 

Sunday and Thnrs- 

0 



station. 

day. 



Laulcabi 

lU 

Near Chaudhrigaon 

Daily. 



Nanpara 

I 

Nanpara town ... 

Do. 



Nanpara sta- 

I 

Near railway sta- 

Do. 



tion. 


tion. 




Klmlrigbat ... 

II 

On tbo Ebcri and 

Do, 




Kataigbat road. 

Monday and Pri- 



Gaigbal ... 

II 

On tbo Nnn^iara- 




Motipur road. 

•Lay. 



blatora ... 

II 

Bailway Station ... 

Daily. 


S 

Biaia ... 

III 

Ditto 

Do. 



Mohanpnrwa 

III 

Ditto 

Do. 



Bardaba ... 

Til 

Six miles oast of 

Do. 





Nanpara. 




Dbabia ... 

III 

Ten miles south of 

Do. 




Nanpara. 




Motipur .•• 

III 

North of Nanpara 

Tiiosday and Satnr- 





day. 



Badbai ... 

III 

Near tbo Sarj n river 

Tuesday. 



Bbawaniapur 

III 

Near Chaudanpur... 

Sunday and Thurs- 



^ Bangbuari. 



day. 








Bahraich JDis^'icL 


FAIRS, 1903, 


'n S) T’ill&go, 
E-t >-1 


Name of 
fair. 


In liononr 
of— 



Arcrnjre 

attend- 

ance. 


' Singhn Farasi Saiyid Snlar Saiyid Salan Jeth ... 100,000 

fair. 

jSIirpnr Qasba Onlalicr Mela Gnlalier ... ilaisakh and Z.OOO 

Chait. 

Shnbpnr Jot Hatila ... Itajab Salar May and Jnly ... 1,000 

Ynsnf. 

Dikanli ... Pir ICafir-nl- Fir Nasr- Jotb ... 1,000 

lab. nlbib. 

Sanchanli ... Fair of Shiva Bagean-ar Fhagnn Badi Cbn- 4,000 

ICatb. tnrdaai, Bbadon 

Badi Tij, ond 
Jotb Bad! Basmi. 

Also on every 
Monday irben 
nearly 100 

porsons nssotn- 
ble. 

Borindih ... Jaisingbajinr- Mabadco ... Asdrh Fnninmn- 3,000 

ka-Samai. ahi. 

■ Puro Bale ... Aahnan ... Ramnanmi .. Kartik Sndl Pn- 500 

I ranmaabi, 

Tandwa Ma-Sitadohar Sitn ... Kdrtik I’nranmd- 0,000 

I bant. sbi and Chait 

I llamnanmi. 


IHaraiya 


.. Uaraiya-kn* 
Aebnun. 


[Gnjra ...Gujra 
Babadnrpnr Babadnrpur 
I ghat. ghat-ka-Ash 


I Rnmpur Bco- Pargbatnath 

I I man. Mabadco. 


Pare Sheo Sa- Fair of Puro 
bai. Sheo Sahai. 

Jconarainpnr, Tirmohani ... 
hamlet of 
Bnngarjot. 


Bathing in 
2Cnla Sin- 
gbia in 

honour of 
Bamchon- 
dar. 

Mttlmbir 

Bathing in 
the Bapti 
river in 

honour of 
Rameban* 
dra. 

Mabadeo ... 


Ditto ditto ... 2,000 


Every Tnoeday ... 200 

Ivnrtik Puranmd- 2,000 

sbi and Chait 
Bamnaumi. 


Mendhkia 


, Bhabbuti 
nath. 


Mabadeo ... Pbagun Badi Cha- 500 

turdasa, Jeth 
Sudi Dob mi. 

Bbadon Badi Tij, 
and Knar Sndi 
Dasmi. 

Mababir ... Every Tuesday ... 100 

Bathing inKdrlik Sndi Pn- 2,000 

the Singbin ranmdsbi. 
on the Ganga 
Asbnan. 

Mabadeo ... Fhagnn Badi 200 

Chandas. 










A.PPESD1X 


xsxiii 


Fairs, 1903 — (couclndtsl). 


^•4 

at 

•§ 

a 

a 

J? 

a 

■Villngo, 

Ifnmo of 
fair. 

In honour 
of— 

Date. 

Avorogo 

attend' 

ancc. 

H 

ph 






r 

/ 


irdn Sliabid 

irnlang Shah, 

Joth, Aghan 

200 to 




Mnrd. 


1,000 



Uni Bnjhn ... 

Mela Paras. 

Mahndoo ... 

Bhndon, Chait, 

1,000 



nntli. 


Baisnkh and 

doth. 





Takiaglint ,„ 

Tnkin Shah 

Shnh Sajnn... 

Kdrtik PnranmK* 

IG.OOO 



Snjan, 


shi. 



g 

Si ito ... 

Gnnga Ash- 

Qanga 

Chait Ramnanmi 

10,000 




nnn. 




t 

PJ 

Nanjiarn ... 

Tnkin Malang 

Malanc Shoh, 

Magb, Basant 

J’anchmi. 

C,000 


Shah 



« i 

MnsQiInagaT 

Tanglinnih ... 

Mahadoo 

Bhndon and Pha> 

7,000 

rs 


Uasthnmvnn. 



gon. 


5^ 


Ilardnlin ... 

Mela of Mn* 

ISrahmacliarl, 

Pub 

8,000 



bant Itnm 
Charon Das. 







Dlmkia ... 

Mela Manda 

Munda Shah 

Dvery Friday ... 

1,000 




Shah. 



a > 

OhnmnanBha- 

Mela liokkar 

hakkar Shah 

May 

1,000 


K 

ri. 

Shah near 
Ghnmnii rail- 






wnt^.statios. 




f 


ITatka 

Mela Katka. 

Ashnan Sarin 

Kaomi Cliait and 

GpOO 




Nedi. 

Karlik, 




liirthnnn.Iiain* 
let oC Knr- 

Uirlhana .. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

600 



snnda. 



Asarh Puranina* 



s 

GU 

Dnaria ... 

Knlka IJovi... 

,Kalka Devi... 

600 


E 




nlii. 



S 

Siknuli ... 

LnUn Dovl .. 

Lnlta DptI ... 

Chait and ITnar 

400 


a 




XnurJtri. 




Kuti Peini 

Ifuti Pomi 

Pnja Ifann. 

Chait B-amnanmi 

5,000 



Sa4. 

Das. 

XQAn. 

and Kortik Pa* 






ranmnshi. 

' * 



V Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Every Tuesday ... 

800 

•rt 


'Sliotkiidaliir... 

Golnaghat .. 

Rnrjtt Ash- 

Chait Nanmi and 

10,000 

C3 


nan. 

Kdrtik Paran- 


tL) 

< 





mfishi. 


s 


K&taiin ... 

Jangli Pir .. 

langli Pir .. 

Every Thursday... 

600 

§ 


Golagnnj 

Ramgliat ... 

Glmgra Ash^ 
nan. 

Chait Xanmi and 
Kdrtik Pnran- 

4,000 






mSshi. 



e: 

Ghnrc llari* 

Ghur Dovi ... 

Dovi 

Dust day of Asarh 

8,000 


Is 

pur. 



and N nuratri ol 
ICuar and Chait, 



Ss( 

Damn anti >8b- 

Parasnath .. 

Mahadco 

Cliait, Bhadon, 

6,000 



nnkarpur. 



Aghnn, Phagun 
and Uaisakh. 




Bain Sara! 

Moln Kanjs 
Das 

Knti. Dnltha. 

Sarjn Ashnas 

Chait and Ivurtik, 

1,000 



Mukaria 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

1,200 



k. 

man Das. 
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BaUraich DislHct. 


rosT orncrs, lOos. 



UalirAicli, 


KnUitr* 

ganj. 


KanpaRi, 


Pnrpatin. 


li itirftirli 


JJhinga 



11 tliraich 
^’<*1 

liikMirli lonu 

Cliilivarla 

rCcihunpur 

llliinga 

iniangaha 


Ikftuna ... Ikauna 
Tolnlpur ... Sirsta 


Knnpira 


Xnnpnrt 

lIlRia 

OaSphit 

Kliiiriglmt 

MoUpnr 

Matrm 


Ciiarda 


Ituplililta ... 

Jaxmalta Itlra Sinpli 

Uxbapanj . . 

Xmvnlipm j ’AtKbad 
Patna (Mn)liipar) ... 


Dlmrnjanpur, 1 Rnjauli 


irieanipnr. 


1 

Fttkbrpur 

> I 


KaUarpanj 

Jnmat 

Jamal Road 
Oandnra 

Raiindl 

.T.aitapur 

Taklirpar 

Pipri 

Mnhni 

Sisaija 


Control. I Class 


Itiiporinl... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 
District 


... ImiKTinl..* 

District 

»»• Imperial... 
... Ditto ... 

... Ditto 

... Ditto ... 

... Ditto ... 

... District ... 


Imperial 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 

District ... 
Ditto ... 

Imperial... 


Ditto ... 
District ... 

Imperial... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 
District ... 
Ditto ... 


Held office. 
Stib-olEce. 
Ilraneb 
office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Sttb-office. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Snb-offico. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bah.office. 



Ditto. 

Bnb.office. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub'Offico. 

Ditto. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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FETinTES, 1903. 


C!* 

CQ 

cS 

a 

«s 

to 

Biver, 

1 

Ferry. 

Village. 

Management. 

*e 

S 



y 

f 

/ 

Kakardari 

Gnltsi *** 

1 District Board. 




Pipra ... 

Patna Kbarganra, 

Ditto. 




Parnirampur ... 

Parasrampur 

Ditto, 




llarbi ... 

Akbarpur 

Ditto. 




Lacbbmanpdr, 

Laobbinanpnr 

Balrampur 




Bbagwanptfe. 

cstato. 




Parsa 

Paraa 





Dohria 

Do. ••• 





Mabraiili 

Mabrnttli 



cS 

to 

Bapti ...N 

Manba Chaulc... 

Manka Cliatik — 



Hnribnrpnr ... 

Gulra Bonjarft 



2 \ 


Nawwa ... 

Lakhoi Naljina- 





Jagtnpur 

Patejliia 

Ditto. 




Nwvnda Bboj- 

Ncn-ada Bboj pur. 

Asbrafnagar 




pur. 

oatnto. 




Kondarl 

Ailnbtm ••• 

Bbangaba estate. 




Hadrnbwn 

Clinboltva 

Bhinga estate. 

|< 


\ 

Baria'kon^ ... 

Kbairi kalan ••• 

Ditto. 

«s 

n 


nbakla ... 

Lnebbmanpur* 

Narainptir 

Provincial. 

V 

Xain ... 

gbat. 

Sbabpnrgbat ... 

Pura Sbeodiu ••• 

Ditto. 



1 

\ 

Sbainsborgbat, 

Malauna Kliasiuri, 

Knpurtlialn 

cstato 


■ 

Bapti •••* 

Tamablglmt ... 

Narainjot »• 

Ditto. 



Babndurpui- 

Babadurpur , ••• 

Ditto. 


4 

V 

gbat. 

Ditto. 


1'' 

s 


Clibapargbatia, 

Itwaria 


Bbiiigtt; 

lAbvkTtv Inra ... 

liabaraTara 

Ditto. 



nala. 1 

Hazariagbttt ... 

Ilazaria 

Ditto. 




Siavraragbat ... 

Bhartbapur • • 

Ditto. 


► \ 

Singliia ... 

.Tliuliaglint ... 
Singbia Nala... 

Hazaria 

Andliarpurwa ••• 

Ditto. 

Provincial. 



/ 

Clmblnri 

Siaaiya 

District Board. 




Katai 

Pachdoori 

Ditto. 



Gbagra ... < 

Koora 

Elmrgapur 

Ditto. 



( 

Bliannri 

Bbaundi 

Ditto. 



/ 

Onlnughat ... 

Sboikbdabir 

Provincial. 




Harabraghat ... 

Nantala 

Ditto. 

B 



Taadara 

Tandira ... 

Bolin’a estate. 

bO 

g. 

Satjii 

Basantpur 

Baaantpnr 

Ditto. 

S -N 

Bdi 

1 

.Tabdi 

.Tabdv 

Ditto. 

*s 

» 


Materia 

Bobta 

Ditto, 



i 

. TTmarpar 

Bela Saral 

Eapurtbala 


■ 



ostato. 


■ 

( 

Hardi ... 

nardi ••• 

Ditto. 


■ 

Bbakasa^ . 

Eabarinnunra, 

Golaganj 

Ditto. 



1 

. Bamghat 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

■ 

II 

Soti 

Baruba 

Tamniajpur 

Behtva estate. 


34bh. 








BahvoiMh district, 


FERBIES, 19(S^('oimehideiJ. 


•3 

H 


c9 

P 

& 

u 


Rivop. 


Ferry. 


Village. 


Management.. 


•XJ 

XI 

O 

s 

o 


0 

So 

g 


u 

p 

P4 

B ^ 

^ V 


Qliagnv 


-1 


Sarja 


Fliarna 
' Farulli* 
Ba1iramglla1< 

Ubiaana. .f 


Fabna 
Katnundah 
Bliagnmu 
^ Katbngliat^ 
’ BlinndiaTi ’ 
Simrigbat 


• f* 
•f* 


0 

S' 

g< 


S-i 


Terhi ...^ 
Ghagra:.., ^ 

} 

iu 

s 

I 
1 


Sarja 


Bapti 


Bhakla,.. 


>4 

0 

Pf 

a< 

C9 


Gbogr&i»a« 


Qirwo .../ 1 


Kanjakan •pa 

Terliigbat. 

Jogtapor^ 

A^lpnr 
Cbandaoli 
Ganapar. 
Gftigbnt ••• 
l^kiaghat 
'Gadhigbat *«• 

Baundighat • •• 
Kbnirighat, ... 
Gbaukasabar ... 
Badhiagbatt ... 

Mnkkbaapar ... 

Cbarkatia 

Barnb 

Bbagwanpor ... 

Eati Eala 

Babarjva 

Zalimnagax. ... 

Ebato^ 

Sujaali. 

Sbiiaba. 

Bbartbappx «•* 

Bbaonnipar. ... 

Eatarniangbat, 


Manjahra 
‘ Gondabia 
‘ Babtampar 

Bhadlinndlb 

Fabna 

Enranndab •»i 

‘ Earamallapnr . . . 

' Eatka Maiantb^ 
‘Bbundiari 
' Simri 

' Bobanta 

Barubi' .. 

‘ Jagtapnr, .. 

Adilpnr .. 

‘‘l)allapat;n’a 
Sarayan. 
Gaigbat 

Sarayan .. 

Bitanian .. 

Banndi .. 

Barubi- »• 

Cbankasabar 
Bndbta, 

Gancsbp.nr. 
Cbarkatia 
Barub. .. 

Bbngpinpar 

Mnbadewa, 
Babanra , la 

Girgitti. ,. 

Ebatoa. i. 

Sojanll .1 

Chabblwa 
Bbartbapar, .. 

Bazpar ,, 

Eatarnian. 


District Board. 
Ditto. 

Distrioti Board 
(Bara Banki). 
District. Board 
(Gonda). 

Ambbapnr estate. 
Ditto. 

Gangwallcstate. 
Bbundiari estate. 
Ditto. 

Mabant Har Cba- 
ran Das. 
Bebwa estate! 

District Board. 
Tbaknr> Indraj 
Bakbsb Singb. 
Gangwal estate.' 

' District Doard. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Nan para estbte. 
Malianpar 
estate^ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Balmmpnr: 

estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

'Sardar- Edcani 
Singbj 
Eawab^nj 
' estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

iDisbrict .Board. 
Ditto. 
Ditto.* 
Ditto.* 

Sardar Earam 
Singb. 
Government 
estate.' 

Bengal! and* 
Nortb.>'Wc3t- 
ern Bailivay. 


•Xheso two ferries 
in alternate years.) 


axe managed by tbe Bahraicb and Eberi District Bdards 


lAst of taMqddrs holdwg land m Baliraicli district, 1903. 
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lAst of taUqddrs holding land in Bahvaich district, 1903— (concluded). 
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BalmticTb ‘District. 


XTS.1X 
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04 
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iS 
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04 
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* Also OTrUB 34 villagos and 12 pattis in zamindarii 
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Saldeo (Banndi). 


Pedigree of the RaiJswars, 
I.— (BAUNDI). 

Parfcap Sah. 


Baldco '(Ramnagar). 


Jit^Deo. 


lAlchan Deo< 
Sharm Doo. 

Harhar Deo (Temp, AkbarV 

1 


Bangram Sab (Harharpnr). 


Paras Bam Jiingli (Banndi^. 


Man Singli. 


Gajpat Singh (Robwa). 


Sahhal^Singh, 


Harnarain Singh 
(Maranncha). 

’I 


Kasih Singh. 

Samhhar Singh 
(d. e.p.). 




Snjan Singh 
(Garh Daga). 


Dharmdhir Singh (1630) 
(Chahlati). 

]!• l^immab 
Singh. 


B. Madan Singh 
of Banndi 
(adopted b; 
widoK of 
Sambhor Singh). 
1 

R. Dasnant Singh. 

I 

B. Shin Parshad 
Singh (bastard). 


r 


Dcbi^Singh. 

I 

Udit Singh. 

Pirthi Singh. 

Ranjit Singh. 

Bariar Lingh 
(Chahlari). 


B. Mandhata 
Singh. 


.i: 


Bahadur Singh 
(Bakain 
grant). 

n 


B. Hardatt (died at Shindarshan 
Port Blair). Singh (Bakain 
grant). 


Pirthijal Singh. 


Sri pal Singh. 


Balbhaddar Singh 
(rohol), 

Drigbijai Singh (d. a. p.). 


Chhatarpal Singh 
(d.g.p,). 




jn?p:EairDrs:. 


Fadigvce. of tlve' RoAhtoan's-^ 

II.— (EEHWA). 



Uaja Gfljpat Singlij^ cira* 1600 A.D. {vide I). 

f 

Toj Singb. 


I IslAra Kbnn 

Bft] SingU. (Kiitba). 

Pabar Singb. 

Iftwaz Singb. 

Qctid Singb. 

Par shad SiDgit. 

I. , 

IJaz Sing.u 



Kn^Uunaili Singh. 

ii 

Bijni Bnlmdur Singh. 


Bndra Partap Namin 
Singb (of Itchira), 




APPJSIiTDIXl 


xliii 


Pedigree of the Janwara. 
IL-GANGWAL. 


Partab Salx (vide L), 


Jaswant Singh, d. 1769. 
Mardan Siitgli. 


Jograj Singh. 


Kishaii Parebad Singh, 

(d. t. jj.). 


Har Farahnd Singh. 


Paja HnrWnn Singh, Hordnwan Singh, Ihija Sitlo Pakhsli Jlsja N.irpnt 
(d. s. 3 >.). (i. «. ?.)• Singh, Singh. 

(d. a. p.). 


Pnjn Mahosh Bal^hsh Singh. 
Raja Suraj Prnkash Singh, d, 1899. 


Rani Itraj Kunwar (widow of Suraj Praha ah). 


35Bn. 




APPEITDIX. 


-Pedigree of the Jamwars. 
III.— PAYAGPUR. 


Prag Sah {vide I.) 


Fahlwan Singh. 


Eishan Singh. 


Madan Singh, 


Snkhdco Singh. 


Eateh Singh. 


Baja Himmat Singh. 


Baja Aerni Singh. 


Baja Dnlthaman 
Singh. 


Baja Kaxpat Singh. 


Baja Mahondra Bahadur 
Singh. 


Sita Bam Singh. 


Bhajang Singh. 


Banjit^ Singh. 


Baja Bhnp Indtn Bikram 
Singh, CJ.E. 


Indrapal Singh, 

{d. s. jp.}. 


BindoehTrari Farshad 
Singh. 
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Ilf-DEX. 


A. 


Agrionltnt'C, pp. 33, 44. 

Alifrii, p. 67. 

Aliinad NiaUogin, p. 119. 

Ai«tnpur Taluqa, ji. 86. 

Akbnr, p. 124. 

Akbari Mab41i, p. 121. 

Alnual Ehnn. of Balirnicli. p. 132. 
Allabad, mda Nuwftbgflnj. 

Alinagar Tulaqa, pp. 8-4, 18S j vide also 
Jntwal, 

Ainl>a-Ti*rln Forest, p. 10, 

Ambliapur Talnqa, pp. 86, 39, 168. 
Ambirn, p, 147. 

Aiuoricnn Alission, p, 66. 

Anarkali JUil, pp.0, 162. 

Annexation of Oudli, p. 140. 

Ansnris, pp. 119, 169. 
AxiptaisOiiiCiilof Crops p. 03. 

Aryii Samdj, pp. 65, 66. 


B. 

Baliaganj, p. 147, 

Ilabayi Forest, p. 12. 

Ba1*ayi River, vide Sarjn. 

Bagbol l-al, pp. 7, 9, 21, 162. 
Ilaltrab Atabil, p. 125. 

Babraiob, pp. 121, 142, 147. 
llabmicb Prtrguna, pp. 121, 161, 
Babraicii Xabsll, p. luG, 
Bnlirantgltal, pp, 67, 69, 141. 
Balirnmpnc, pp. 183, 187. 

Bais, p, 70; vide also ItaiputB. 
Balrarapiir Estate, pp, 81, 14-4. 
Bainbnanii, pp, 123, 167. 

Banins, pp, 71, 74. 

Bvnjams, pp. 131, 137. 

Bardia Forest, p. 10, 

Bnrgndin, Battle of , p. 143. 

BarbaisJ p. 71, 

Batiar Sab, JTamrar, p< 122, 

Barley, p. 39. 

Bauntli, pp, 123, 127, 141, 141, 16S. 
Bar.pnt, pp. C, 10.' 

Belira, p. 169. 

Bliakla Itivcr, p, 8. 

Bhangalm, p. 169. 

Blinngaha Taluqn, pp. 80, 146. 
Bbarbbanjas, p. 71. 


Bhars, pp. 72, 110. 

Bbartliapur, pp, 1, G, 172. 

Bharthai>nr Forost, p. 0, 

Bliinga, p. 160. 

Bbiuga Estate, pp. 82, 13.3, 14i, 104. 
llbinga Forest, pp. 18, 15. 

Bliinga Pnrgnnn, pp. 124, 131. 
Bhitanli, p. 2. 

Bbup ludra Biktam Singb of Payog- 
pnr, pp.Sl, 215. 

Bittb-r.ite, vitfo Vital Stntisties, 
Birts, p, 89 ; rufe Unrter-i>roprielors. 
Blankets, p, 53. 

Blindness, p. 31. 

Bound irtcs of tbc district, pp. 1, 2. 
Boys, Atr. U, S., Scttlenicnt Officer, 
p. 96, 

Brahmans, p. 07. 

Bricks, p. 2.3, 

Buddhist Kemains, pp. 115, IG5, 191. 
Building Materials p. 28. 

a 


Cattle, pp. 26, 28. 

Cattle Ceusns, p. 28. 

Giltle Bibonsi’, p. 28, 

Cattle-pimnds, p. 114. 

Census of 1869, p. 60; of 1881, p.OO; 

of 1891, p. 01 ! of 1901, p. 61. 

Cossc", p.l04. 

CiialiabMi Forest, p. 10, 

Chabaroui, p. 91 ; (Jndor-proprlc. 
tors. 

Cliablnri Estate, pp. 79, SO, 127. 
Cliftins, p. 71. 

Cbnkia Forest, p. 11. 

Clinitiars, p. G8. 

Chard.), pp. 110, 132, 103. 

Chard i-Cbakbi Forest, pp. 12, 13. 
Chard) ]*a)gann, p, 166. 

Clmnbnns, i»p, 70. 78 ; vide Bajputs. 
Chlicdwara, vide lOilbnns. 

Chilnarin, p, 171. 

Cbilanr Tal, pp. 7, 9. 

Cliolcia, p. 30, 

CbristinTnity, pp.Go, OG, 

Clork, Major E, (J‘„ Bettlcmcui Officer, 
p. 96. 

Cliniat«,'p. 29, 

Clyde, Iiord, pp. 141, 143. 

Commerce, pp. 52 — 53. 



INDEX. 


* a 
11 


CommnnicationB, pp. SS'b.GO. 
Condition of tLc People, p. 74, 
Confiscations, p. 144. *■ 

Coparcenary Tenures, p.87. 

Cows, p, 27. 

Crime, p. lOG. 

Crops, pp. 37—40. 

Cultimtion, pp. 33—40. 

Culturablo AVasto, p. 34. 

D. 

Dangiloi ITnIinl, pp. 12G, 129. 

Darpali of Sniyid Snlar, pp. 112, 149. 
Darhlian Singh, Nazim, pp. 187. 188. 
Daswnnt, p. 91 ; tide TJndcr-proprio* 
tors. 

Dcnf>mutism, p. 31. 

Death-rate, inde Vital Statistics. 
Density of Population, p. G2. 
Dhanatmn Tnltiqa, p. 83. 
Dhnrmanpur, pp. 143, 171. 
Dlinrmanpur Porost, p. 11, 
•Dliarmanpur Pargana, pp, 101, 171. 
Dili, p. 90 ; vide Under-proprietors. 
Diseases, pp. 30, 31. 

Dispensaries, p. 111. 

District Doard, p. 121. 

Doha Forest, p. 12, 

Dogaon, pp. 121, 174. 

Domestic Animals, vide Cattle. 

E. 

Education, p. 112. 

Epidemics, p. 30. 

Excise, pp. 107—109. 

F. 

Fairs, pp. G5, 149. 

Fakhrpur, p. 170. 

Fakhrpur Fargana, pp. 125, 17G. 
Fallow, p. 34. 

Famines, pp. 44—46, 

Fauna, pp. 21, 25. 

Felt lings, p, 63. 

Ferries, p. 69. 

Fever, p. 30. 

Firoz Shah, p. 122. 

Firozalmd ^lahal, p. 126. 

Fiscal nistory, pp. 9G — 102. 

Floods, p. 29. 

Food of the People, p. 74. 

Forests, pp. 9—21. 

G. 

Gabbapur Forest, p. 14. 

Gadariyns, p. 70. 

Gaighot, p, 161. 


Ganaut Jhfl, p. 0. 

Gandara, p. 181. 

Gangival, pp. 81, 129, 132, 182. 
Garden Crops, p. 40, 

Geology, p. 23, 

Gliagra Ei>xr, pp. 3 — 6, 182. 
Ginva Iliver, p. G. 

Goats, p. 27. 

Gogra, vide Ghagia. ' 

Goitre, p. 31. 

Grain Kents, p.93. 

Gr.am, p. 30. 

Grazing Itights, p. 16. 

Groves, pp. 21, 22. 

Gnjiganj Estate, pp. 128, 132, 


H. 


Habitations, ride Honscs. 

Hodi Ali Kban, Nazim, p. 135. 
llakfm ikrcbndt, Nazim, p. 136. 
Hamlets, p. G5. 

Hanlatnagar, p. 184. 

Hnrhardco, of ^undi, pp. 78, 127. 
Harhnrpar, pp. 70, 87, 123, 189. 
Harklmpur, p. 185. 

Harrison, Mr. F., Settlement Oilicor, 
p99. 

Harvests, p.37. 

Hathikund River, p. 16. 

Hathiya Kiind, 116. 

Hc.ilth, pp. 30—32. 

Himmat Singh of Fayagpur, pp. 81, 
131. 

Hindus, pp. 03, 67—72. 

Hisampnr, pp. 120, 181, 186, 189. 
Hisampur Fargana, pp. 125, 185. 
Horses, p. 27. 

Honscs, p. 65. 


I. 


Ikanna, pp. 116, 123, 190. 

Ikannn Estate, pp.78, 80. 

Ikanna Fargana, p. 191. 

Imad-ud-din Kihnn, p. 120. 
Immigration, p. 63. 

Inchhapur-Umri Talnqa, pp. 84, 189. 
Income-tax, p. 109. 

Infanticide, p. 63. 

Insanity, p. 31. 

Interest, p. 60. 

Irrigation, pp. 40 — 44. 

Isanngar Taluqa, pp. 83, 137. 

Itraj Knnwar, Kani of Gangwal, 

p.81. 


INDEX, 




J. 


JSgirs, p. 133. 

.Tail, p. 100. 

Jains, p. 65, 

Jaindnn Tahiqa, pp. 66, 
,Tnlnnahn-Blla^vanipllr, p. 160- 
Jang DaVindvit Klian. Sit— ot Kan- 
IMira, pp. 60, 137. 

.Tongroa, j'i.70; vide Raj puts. 

.Tanwnr, pp. 70, 122. 

Jau'n’nr Tnlaqaa, pp. 81, 82, 128 — 130, 
195. 

Jnnvnl, p. 197. 

Jarwal Estate, pp. 78, 121, 130, 

Jons, p. 65. 

•Thila, vide IrtlfCs. 

Juar, p. 39; ■rtrfo Cropa. 

Jninhna, p. 73. 

Jungle Grants, p. 86. 

E. 


Enl].sriyns, p, 73. 

Kachhmilias, vide Rajputs. 

Kahlirs, p. 68. 

Enltrosa Mal^&l, p. 126. 

Kain or Kniban River, pp. 3, 8, 101, 
IDiisarganj, pp. 06, 198. 

Koisnrgnnj TaltaO, p. 198. 

Enlcnrdari Forest, p. 13. 

Kala Pall or, p. IW. 

Kallians, pp. 70, 83 ; vide Rojputs, 
!&)iniar Tnlnqn, p. 84. 

Ranbar, p, 23. 

Knpurtliala. Rnja-i'.Rnjgan of ——, 
pp. 70, 80, 144, 

Rnlarnlanglint, pp. 50, 200. 

Kates, pp. 1, 10, 172, 

Knuriala River, pp. 3, 5, 0, 172. 
Kayuatlis, p. 71. 

Kliairighat, p. 200. 

Kbajwa Jlill, p, 9. 
IfliniainclialToroBt, p. 12. 

Kitarif Crops, p. 88. 

Kishnn Parshad, of Qnngwal, p. 81. 
Kodon, p. 39. 

Koris, p. 08. 

Kuinliars, p. 71. 

Kurasar, p. 201, 

Kurmis, p. 07. 

L. 

Dnlcos, p, 9. 
lAngungo, p. 64. 

Deprosy, p. 31, 
liitcracy, p, 118. 

Xiodhs, p. 08, 

Loliars, p. 71. 

Doyftl Grantees, pp. 79, 144, 169. 
Luniyas, p. 70. 


M. 


Mao Tal, p. 9. 

Mogistnalos, p, 95. 

Malm Singh of Ikannn, pp. 78, 128, 
129. 

Mnli&Ia, ride Akbar, 

Mnhanl Dor Clmian Das, pp, 83, 87. 
Mniln Tal, p. 9. 

Mairo, p.38. 

Malhipur, p. 201. 

Mallnnpur Talnqn, p. 63. 
Manufactures, p. 63. 

Marawo, p. 201. 

Markets, p. 53. 

Masjidia, Fort, p. 143, 

Mosur, p. 39, 

Mntera, p, 202, 

Measures, p, 61. 

Minerals, p. 23. 

Missions, ride Cliristianity. 
Mohnnjiunva, p. 202. 

Money-lenders, vide Interest. 
Motipur, p. 202. 

Motipur Forest, pp. 9 — 12. 

Mnghnls, p. 73. 

Muhammad Bin Tughlaq, p. 121. 
Muhammad Sadiq IChan, of Nnuparo, 

p.80. 

Muuawnr AU Elian, of Nnnparo, 
p. 137. 

Municipalities, p. 111. 

Murnos, p. 69. 

Miirtilm, p. 203. 

Musnlmans, pp. 05, 72, 73. 
Mn)>tafnhn&TnVuq&, pp. 84, 189. 
Mutiny. The— in Baliraich, pp 
141,146, 


N, 


Nals, pp. 71, 73. 

Nnmdas, vide Felt. 

Nonkar, p.01 ; ride Under-pro priotofs 
Nnnpam, pp. 142, 203. 

Nan para Cattle, p.26. 

Naupara Estate, pp. 80,130, 137, 13S, 
209. 

Non para Pnrgana, p. 201. 

Naupara TahsH, p.210. 

Nasir-ttd-din Mahmud, pp. 119, 120, 
Nnubnstn, p. 212, 

Navigation, p, 60. 

Nftwuhganj, pp. 82, 108, 213. 

Noiml fjontior, pp. 1,2, 15, 120, 186. 
Nopal Trade, p. 62. 

Noinlganj Road, p, 213. 

Newspapers, p. Ol 
Nislmngnm, p. 213. 

Nislmngara Forest, p. 11. 


INDEX, 


ir 


o. 

Occnpttions, p. 74. 

Oilseeds, p, 40. 

Opinm, p. 108, 

Oadh Govoriimciit, pp. 134 — 140. 

P. 

Faclideori, p. 214. 

Panwars, vide Bajputs. 

Parganas, pp. 95, 124. 

Pasis. 

Pathans. 

Patna, p. 147. 

Payagpiir, pp. 81, 129, 130, 214. 

Peas, p. 39. 

Permanently-settled Estates, p.l02. 
Plongliing, p. 86. 

Police Force, p. 106, 

Police-stations, p. 105. 

Population. Growtliof pp.61 — 63. 

Post-ofBcc, p. 110. 

Pounds, p. 114. 

Prag Sail, Janwar, p. 129. 

Precarious Tracts, p. 3. 

Prices, p. 46 ; vide also Famines. 
Proprietors, p, 75, 

Q. 

Qila Nairagarli Mahfil, p. 126. 

R. 

Babi Crops, p. 39. 

Baghubix Dayal, Nazim, pp. 96, 139, 
196. 

Bai Bojha, p. 215. 

Baikirors, pp. 69, 117, 123, 134, 141. 
Baikirari Mahals, vide Harharpur.’ 
Bailvrays, pp. 53, 56. 

Bainfall, pp. 28, 29. 

Bajbat Mahal, p. 126. 

Bajputs, pp. 69, 70, 73. 

Banipur Taluqa, pp. 83, 89. 

Bapti Biver, pp. 8, 161, 215. 

Bccoxd of Bights, p. 97. 

Begistration, p. 110. 

Behuu, pp. 78, 83, 123, 127. 

Bcligions, p. 65. 

Bents, pp. 92—94. 

Bevenue, Forest, p. 20, 

Berenue, Band, p. 101 ; vide Fiscal 
History. 

Bevenue-freo Estates, -p. 88. 

Bice, p. 38. 

Bisia, pp. 86, 216. 

Bivers, pp. 4 — 8, 60. 

Boads, pp. 66, 67. 

Bupi^ha, pp. 147, 216. 


S. , 

Sahet Mahet, p, 116. 

Saiyids, p. 73 ; vide Jarnal Estate. 
Saiyid Salar Masaud, pp, 117, 118. 
149. 

Sal Deo, Baikwar, p. 123. 

Salonabad, p. 130. 

Sarjn B,iver, pp. 6, 6, 217. 

Sarra, p. 218. 

Sauraks, pp. 48, 68. 

Sayar, p' 102. 

Schools, vide Education. 

Settlement of 1836, p, 96 ; of 1859, 
p. 97 j of 1866, p. 97; of 1896, 
p. 99. 

Sex, p. 63. 

Shahpnr Taluqa, p. 84, 

Sltnms-nd-din of Bahraich, p. 120. 
Sheep, p. 27. 

Sheikhs, pp. 73, 85, 119, 180. 

Shiam Singh of Ikauna, p. 129. 

Sig.auii. Treaty of , p, 2, 

Sikandarpur, p. 219. 

Sikhs, pp. 65, 85, 145, 

Singhia Birer, vide Bhakla. 

Sirsia, p. 219. 

Sisaiya, pp. 105, 219. 

Sita-dohar Tal, pp. 9, 221. 

Slceman, Sir TF. H., p. 139. 

Small- pox, p. 31. 

Snakes, p. 25, 

Sohelwn Forest, p. 17. 

Soils, p. 35. 

Sombansis, vide Bajputs. 

Son path ri Forest, p. 15. 

Spirits, vide Esciso. 

Srayasti, p.'ll6. 

StafE of the District, p. 95. 

Stamps, p. 110. 

Subdivisions of the District, p. 95. 
Sub6ottIomonts,'pp. 88, 98. 

Sugarcane, p. 89. 

Suhal Dco, p. 117. 

Sujauli, p. 220. 

Sujauli Mahal, pp. 126, 131. 
Snltanpnr Mahal, pp. 126, 169. 

Survey of the District, p. 97. 

T. 


Tahsils, p. 95. 

Taluqdars, pp. 76 — 86, 134. 
Tandiva, pp. 115, 220. 
Tanks, p. 41. 

Tarai, p. 3, 

Telis, pp. 71, 73. 

Tenanrs, pp. 36, 92. 
Tenures, vide Proprietors. 
Terhi Biver, p. 7. 

Tharns, p. 72. 

Timber, vide Trees. 


INDEX. 


V 


Tiprnlia Taluqa, pp. 65, 144. 
Tobacco, p. 40. 

Tonaii, pj}. 116, 194.' 

Towns, p. 64. 

Trade, m'de Commorco. 

Trees, pp, 18 — 20. 

Tnlsipitr Fargana, pp. 3, 221, 

Ddai Fratnp Singh of Dliinga, p. 82, 
Ujulcr-pVopriclora, pp. 89 — 91, 9B. 
Dpiauds, pp. S, 4. 

V. 


'Vnooination, p. 31. 

Villages, p. 64. 

Village Police, vide Police Force. 
Vital Stalisiics, p. 30. 


sv. 


Wages, p. 43. 

^Wasto Land, p, 22. 

Wcighls and Mensnres, p. 51. 

Wells, p. 42} cuZe Irrigation. 

Worn Qiiri Tnlaqa, pp. 84, 89 ; ottfo 
also Jill wnl Estate. 

Wheat, p. 89. 

Wild Animals, rida pAuna. 

Wild Cattle, p. 25. 

Wood-carving, p. 53. 

z. 

Zatuiuddrs, p. 80. 





